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PREFATORY    NOTE 

This  book  is  intended  primarily  as  a  text-book  for 
pupils  in  the  public  schools.  Believing  that  an 
elementary  text-book  on  history  need  not  touch  upon 
every  event  of  the  period  treated,  the  author  has  not 
hesitated  to  omit  all  reference  to  many  topics  that 
should  be  fully  treated  in  a  book  for  more  advanced 
students.  The  aim  has  been  to  touch  only  upon 
those  events  which  are  of  primary  importance,  and 
especially  upon  those  which  can  be  invested  with 
some  degree  of  interest.  As  far  as  possible  the  bio- 
graphical method  has  been  adopted  ;  events  have  been 
grouped  about  great  men.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
been  kept  in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  this  book  is  to 
co-ordinate  in  the  minds  of  pupils  the  knowledge 
they  have,  rather  than  to  furnish  them  with  additional 
information.  As  the  title  indicates,  special  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  building  and  the  progress 
of  the  Empire.  The  illustrations  have  been  chosen 
with  the  greatest  care  and  with  the  object  of  assisting 
in  the  understanding  of  the  text. 

The  author  wishes  to  thank  the  many  friends  to 
v/hom  he  is  indebted  for  information  and  suggestions. 
He  is  under  special  obligations  to  the  officials  of  the 
Parliamentary  Library  of  Canada.  Valuable  books, 
pamphlets,  and  copies  of  original  documents  were 
freely  placed  at  his  disposal.  i    H    P 
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Arrival  of  William  of  Orange. 

James  is  dethroned. 

I 688-1 702. 

"William  III  and  Mary  II. 

1689. 

Bill  of  Rights. 

Siege  of  Londonderry. 

Battle  of  Killiecrankie. 

1690. 

Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

1692. 

Battle  of  La  Hogue. 

Massacre  of  Glencoe. 

1694. 

Death  of  Mary  II. 

1697. 

Treaty  of  Ryswick. 

1702-1714. 

Anne. 

1702. 

War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  begins 

1704. 

Capture  of  Gibraltar. 

Battle  of  Blenheim. 

1706. 

Battle  of  Ramillies. 

1707. 

Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

1708. 

Battle  of  Oudenarde. 

1709. 

Battle  of  Malplaquet. 

1713- 

Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Hanoverian  Period.     1714- 

1714-1727. 

George  I. 

1715.     <^r 

The  Jacobite  Rebellion. 

1716.     '^ 

The  Septennial  Act. 

1720. 

The  South  Sea  Bubble. 

1727-1760. 

George  II. 

1738. 

Rise  of  Methodism. 

1742. 

Fall  of  Walpole. 

1743- 

Battle  of  Dettingen. 

1745- 

The  Jacobite  Rebellion. 

Battle  of  Fontenoy. 

1746. 

Battle  of  Culloden. 

1748. 

Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1752. 

New  calendar  adopted  in  Britain. 

1756. 

The  Seven  Years'  War  breaks  out. 

Defeat  of  (ieneral  Braddock. 
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1756.  The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

1757.  Battle  of  Plassey. 

Pitt  assumes  control  of  the  Administration. 

1758.  Capture  of  Louisburg. 

1759.  Capture  of  Quebec. 
Battle  of  Minden. 

Hawke  defeats  the  French  at  Ouiberon  Bay. 
1760-1820.    George  III. 
1763.  Treaty  of  Paris. 

Prosecution  of  Wilkes. 

1765.  The  Stamp  Act. 

1766.  The  Stamp  Act  repealed. 
1769.  The  ''Letters  of  Junius"  begin. 
^ITh-  Tea  thrown  into  Boston  Harbour. 

1774.  Boston  Port  Bill. 

First  Continental  Congress.  /  / 

The  Quebec  Act. 

1775.  Battle  of  Lexington. 
Invasion  of  Canada. 

-1776.  Declaration  of  Independence. 

1779-1782.  Siege  of  Gibraltar. 

1780.  The  Gordon  Riots. 

1781.  Surrender  of  Cornwallis. 

1782.  Rodney  defeats -the  French  in  the  West  Indies. 

1783.  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

1789.  The  French  Revolution  breaks  out. 

1793.  Britain  declares  war  against  France. 

1797.  Battles  of  St.  Vincent  and  Camperdown. 

1798.  Battle  of  the  Nile. 

1800.  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

1 80 1.  Battle  of  the  Baltic. 

1802.  Treaty  of  Amiens. 

1805.  Battle  of  Trafalgar  and  death  of  Nelson. 

1808.  The  Peninsular  War  begins. 

1812-1814.  War  with  the  United  States  of  America. 

1 81 5.  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

1820-1830.  George  IV. 

1828.  Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 
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1829. 

Catholic  Emancipation  xA.ct. 

1830- 

1837- 

William  IV. 

1832. 

Tiie  Reform  Bill  passed. 

1833- 

Colonial  slavery  abolished. 
First  "  Factory  Act." 

1837- 

I90I. 

Victoria. 

1837- 

Rebellion  in  Canada. 

1839. 

War  with  China. 

The  Chartist  Agitation  begins. 

1840. 

Penny  Postage  established. 

1842. 

The  Afghan  War. 

1846. 

Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

1848. 

Great  Chartist  demonstration. 
Famine  in  Ireland. 

1852. 

Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

1854- 

1855. 

The  Crimean  War. 

1857. 

The  Indian  Mutiny. 

1858. 

Jews  allowed  to  sit  in  Parliament. 

1866. 

Second  Reform  Bill. 

1867. 

Dominion  of  Canada  formed. 

1869. 

Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  church. 

1870. 

Education  Act  passed. 

1872. 

Ballot  Act  passed. 

1876. 

The  Queen  proclaimed  Empress  of  India 

1879. 

The  Zulu  War. 

1880. 

The  first  Boer  War. 

I88I. 

Death  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

1884. 

The  Third  Reform  Bill. 

1886. 

Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill  defeated. 

1887. 

Jubilee  of  the  Queen. 

1897. 

Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  Queen. 

1898. 

Death  of  Gladstone. 
The  capture  of  Khartoum. 

1899- 

1902. 

Second  Boer  War. 

I90I. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia  formed. 

I90I- 

i90<i 

Edward  VII. 

1903. 

Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill  passed. 
Alaskan  Boundary  award. 

i^OH- 

Q-OOT^C^- 

BRITAIN   AND   THE    EMPIRE 

CHAPTER   I 

THE  ROMANS,  55  B.C.  — 410  A.D. 

1.  Caesar  invades  Britain. — -The  great  Roman  gen- 
eral, Julius  Caesar,  was  fighting  with  the  fierce  tribes 
of  Gaul,  the  country  which  is  now  known  as  France. 
Rome  was  then  the  greatest  power  in  the  world,  and 
Caesar  was  the  greatest  Roman.  He  was  so  clever 
a  general,  and  was  so  beloved  by  his  soldiers,  that  he 
was  scarcely  ever  beaten  in  battle.  But  this  time  the 
northern  tribes  held  out  for  a  long  time  against  him, 
and  at  last  he  discovered  that  they  were  receiving 
aid  from  tribes  that  lived  on  an  island  q^^^j.  j,ears 
farther  north.  This  made  Caesar  very  curi-  °*  Britain 
ous  to  know  what  these  people  were  like,  and  he  knew 
also  that  unless  he  made  himself  feared  by  them  he 
would  never  feel  safe  in  Gaul.  In  addition  he  had 
learned  that  there  were  valuable  mines  of  tin  in  this 
unknown  island. 

So  in  the  year  55  b.c.  he  crossed  over  with  his 
legions  from  Gaul.  He  set  out  one  night  with  about 
ten  thousand  men,  and  early  on  the  next  day  the  war- 
ships anchored    on   the  southeastern  coast.     It  can 
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scarcely  be  said  that  they  came  to  land,  because  they 
drew  so  much  water  that  the  soldiers  had  to  leap  into 
c^sarcrosses  ^he  sea,  and  weighted  with  their  heavy 
to  Britain  armour  wade  to  shore  through  the  tum- 
bling surf.  The  native  Britons  met  them,  fierce  and 
undaunted,  and  armed  with  lances,  battle-a.xes,  clubs, 

and  bows  and  arrows. 
There  was  a  fierce  contest, 
but  the  Romans  finally  se- 
cured a  landing.  Caesar, 
however,  did  not  feel  strong 
enough  to  stay  very  long 
on  the  island,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  he  sailed  back 
to  Gaul. 

2.    Caesar's    Second    In- 
vasion. —  The  next    year 

JUI.IUS   C/ESAR.  ^  11-1 

Caesar  came  back  with  a 
stronger  force  and  ten  thousand  cavalry.  Great 
hordes  of  blue-eyed  warriors,  clad  in  skins,  and  with 
their  bodies  stained  with  dye,  again  opposed  his 
landing.  Many  of  them  fought  from  chariots,  which 
they  managed  very  skilfully.  The  driver  would 
dash  swiftly  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  when 
two  or  three  Roman  soldiers  were  somewhat  sepa- 
rated from  their  comrades,  the  Britons  would  leap 
from  their  chariots  and  overpower  them.  During 
this  time  the  charioteer  would  remain  near,  to  hurry 
his  companions  away  if  they  were  too  sorely  pressed. 
In  spite  of  their  bravery  they  were  without  disci- 
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pline,  and  Caesar's  well-ordered  troops  pressed  steadily 
onward  and  conquered  the  country  that  lay  beyond 
the  Thames.  First  one  tribe  and  then  an- 
other was  conquered  and  promised  to  pay 
tribute  to  Rome.  Caesar  then  quitted  the  island 
without  leaving  behind  him  any  garrisons  of  Roman 
soldiers.  Csesar  did  not  return  to  Britain,  and  eleven 
years  later  was  murdered.  After  his  death  there 
followed  in  Rome  a  terrible  civil  war.  The  Roman 
soldiers  were  busy  fighting  other  enemies,  and  for 
many  years  all 
thought  of  mak- 
ing Britain  a 
part  of  the  Em- 
pire was  given 
up. 

3.  Roman  Con- 
quest of  Britain. 
—  Ninety -eight 
years  after  Caesar  first  landed  on  the  island  the  Em- 
peror Claudius  set  about  the  conquest  of  the  Brit- 
ons in  earnest.  He  sent  one  of  his  generals  with  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
most  powerful  of  the  British  tribes  made  submission. 
Caractacus,  the  chief  British  general,  was  driven 
into  exile,  but  soon  returned  to  Britain  and  renewed 
the  struggle.  He  was  captured,  and  taken  to  Rome, 
but  his  proud  bearing  in  captivity  so  delighted  the 
Roman  emperor  that  he  was  pardoned,  and  remained 
in  honourable  captivity  until  his  death. 
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The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  were  a  valuable  posses- 
sion, and  in  order  to  secure  possession  of  them  the 
Britain  a  rich  Romans  soon  extended  their  rule  over  the 
province  western  country.  Britain  became  an  im- 
portant source  of  supply  for  the  Empire,  and  exported 
more  grain  than  any  other  colony. 

The  Romans  spared  the  Britons  who  made  submis- 
sion, but  gave  them  no  part  in  the  government.     In 


WicKERwoRK  Coracles  of  Early  Britons. 
fact,  the  Britons  were  often  little  better  than  slaves 
of  their  Roman  masters.  The  oppression  grew  so 
heavy  that  in  6i  a.d.  Boadicea,  queen  of  a  tribe  called 
the  Iceni,  roused  the  Britons  to  attack  their  oppress- 
Boadicea  ors,  and  seventy  thousand  Romans  fell  in 
'^^^'^  a   few  days.     Then   the    Romans  took  a 

fearful  revenge,  and  thousands  of  the  Britons  were 
slaughtered.  Boadicea  took  poison  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  capture. 
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This  insurrection  of  the  Britons  had  been  caused 
by  Roman  misrule,  and  in  78  Agricola  came  to  gov- 
ern the  island  and   restore  peace.     He  knew  that  a 
lasting    peace   must  rest   on  good  government,    and 
although  he  ex- 
tended the  power  -.^ 
of  Rome  by  con- 
quering more  of 
the    island,    yet 
he   ruled   justly 
and  kept  peace 
among  the  many 
native    tribes. 
He  also  built  a 
line  of  forts  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde  to  keep 
back  the  fierce  Caledonians.      At  a  later  period,  in 
119,  the  Emperor  Hadrian  visited  Britain,   Rgma^ 
and  built  a  strong  wall  from  the  Solway  to  ^^"^ 
the  Tyne  as  a  further  check  upon  the  wild  northern 
tribes.     This  wall  had  forts  along  it  at  intervals  of 
four  miles.     Roman  soldiers  stationed  in  each  fort 
guarded  the  walls  for  a   distance   of  two  miles    on 
either  side  of  their  station.     Parts  of  the  walls  are  yet 
in  good  condition. 

4.  The  Britons  under  Roman  Rule. — The  Romans 
found  the  Britons  a  rude  and  fierce  people,  dwelling 
in  mud  huts  thatched  with  straw,  dressing  in  skins, 
and  living  chiefly  on  fish,  the  flesh  of  cows,  and  milk. 
The  Britons  were  pagans,  and  their  priests  were 
called   Druids.     These   Druids  tausrht  that  when  a 
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man  died,  his  spirit  went  into  an  animal  or  into  some 
other  man.     They  held  the  mistletoe  in  high  vener- 
ation, especially  if  it  grew  on  an  oak  tree. 

Druidism 

Their  god  was  a  terrible  monster  who  drank 
human  blood  and  who  could  be  appeased  only  by 
human  sacrifices.  Sometimes  a  huge  wicker  basket, 
smeared  with  oil,  was  filled  with  men  and  women  and 
then  set  on  fire  to  please  this  god.  Sometimes  the 
Druid  would  make  a  sacrifice  of  a  human  being  and 
pretend  to  foretell  the  future  by  the  appearance  of 
the  entrails.  The  Romans,  although  as  yet  them- 
selves pagans,  dealt  very  severely  with  these  Druids 
and  almost  exterminated  them. 

The  Romans  found  the  island  a  vast  swamp  with 
great  stretches  of  forest  on  the  higher  land.     Small 

clearings    were    scattered    through   these 

Britons  lived  °  ° 

like  forests,     where    miserable    villages     were 

savages 

built  and  where  a  little  grain  was  cultivated. 
Tin,  slaves,  hunting-dogs,  and  a  few  dusky  pearls  were 
the  only  exports. 

Little  by  little  the    Romans  changed  the  appear- 
ance  of   the  country.      In   order   to    move   soldiers 

easily  from  place  to  place  two  great  roads 
prove-  were  built  across  the  southern  part  of  the 

island  in  the  shape  of  an  X.  Then  other 
roads  connecting  these  were  made.  Many  swamps 
were  drained,  and  the  cultivation  of  new  grains, 
vegetables,  and  fruits  was  introduced.  The  great 
Roman  camps  became  prosperous  towns.  We  can 
easily  recognize  the  Roman  word  aisfm,  sl  camp,   in 
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such  names  as  Chester,  Doncaster,  Lancaster,  Worces- 
ter, and  many  others.  Near  these  camps  Romans  of 
high  rank  built  beautiful  houses  after  the  plan  of 
those  in  Rome.  These  villas  were  built  of  stone  and 
were  often  paved  with  coloured  marbles,  while  the 
walls  were  made 
beautiful  by  paint- 
ings. In  connec- 
tion with  every 
house  there  were 
beautiful  gardens 
with  fountains, 
lawns,  and  fruit 
trees.  Ruins  of 
these  houses  have 
recently  been  ex- 
plored, and  in  some 
cases  the  floors 
and  walls  still  show 
the  beautiful  col- 
ours of  two  thou- 
sand years  ago. 

But  although  the 
poor  Britons  saw  their  country  change,  and  learned 
much  that  was  useful,  yet  for  the  most  part  they  were 
harshly    treated.     They    built    the    roads, 

Britons  were 

drained   the    swamps,    worked   the   mines,   enslaved  by 

the  Romans 
and  supplied  the  Romans  with  food.     In 

no  case  might  a  Briton  become  a  Roman  soldier  in 

Britain,  but  he  might  fight  for  Rome  in  Asia  or  in 
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Africa,  while  the  Imperial  army  in  Britain  contained 
Moors,  Greeks,  and  Syrians.  In  this  way  the  Britons 
were  taught  to  rely  for  protection  solely  upon  the 
power  of  Rome. 

5.  Withdrawal  of  the  Romans.  —  But  the  great 
Roman  Empire  was  beginning  to  totter.  The  ruling 
classes  in  Rome  were  getting  weaker  every  year 
The  Roman  because  of  their  luxurious  ways  of  living. 
Empire  falls  ^g  Rome  grew  weaker,  her  many  enemies 
grew  stronger,  and  at  last  the  barbarian  races  north 
of  the  Alps  —  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Gauls 
—  burst  into  Italy,  sacked  Rome,  and  carried  away 
an  immense  amount  of  plunder.  Before  this  actually 
happened  the  Roman  soldiers  were  gradually  recalled 
to  Rome,  and  in  410  the  Britons  were  left  entirely  to 
themselves. 


CHAPTER    II 

SAXONS   AND   DANES 

Section  i.     The  Saxon  Conquest 

6.  The  Coming  of  the  Saxons.  —  The  Britons,  de- 
serted by  the  soldiers  of  Rome,  and  weakened  by 
three  and  a  half  centuries  of  foreign  rule,  were  an 
easy  prey  for  any  warlike  enemy.  They  were  brave, 
but  had  no  able  leaders.  Ireland  was  peopled  by  a 
race  of  kindred  blood  to  the  Britons,  called  the  Scots. 
The  part  of  the  island  now  called  Scotland  was 
peopled  by  another  kindred  race  whom  the  Romans 
called  Picts,  probably  from  the  Latin //<:/;/;;/,  to  paint, 
because  they  dyed  their  skins  with  the  juice  of  plants. 
Both  Picts  and  Scots  were  ready  to  rob  and  plunder 
their  cousins  to  the  south.  The  Britons  were  sorely 
beset,  because  in  addition  to  their  enemies  from  Ireland 
and  from  the  north,  they  were  plundered  by  foes  who 
landed  on  the  south  and  east  coasts.  These  foes  were 
chiefly  from  the  country  now  called  Denmark  and 
from  northern  Germany.  They  were  of  three  tribes, 
—  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes,  —  but  in  time  all  vv^ere 
called  Saxons,  and  at  a  later  period  all  were  known  as 
English.  Their  own  country  around  the  North  Sea 
was   not   very   fertile,   and    could    not    produce   food 
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enough  for  its  hordes  of  people.  Many  earned  a  Hv- 
ing  by  fishing.  Others  delighted  in  plundering,  and 
learned  much  of  the  island  to  the  west.  These  Sax- 
ons were  a  fierce  and  cruel  people,  with 
fair  skin,  blue  eyes,  and  light  hair.  No 
storm  was  too  rough  to  hinder  their  voy- 
ages. They  would  come  in  their  long  boats  on  dark, 
stormy  nights,  run  up  the  mouth  of  some  river,  rob, 

burn,  and  murder, 
and  then  sail  away 
over  the  sea. 

The  Britons 
wrote  to  Rome, 
imploring  help, 
saying,  "  The  bar- 
barians drive  us 
out  to  the  sea, 
and  the  sea  drives 
us  back  to  the 
barbarians."  But 
Rome  could  give 
no  help,  and  finally 
one  tribe  of  the 
Britons  decided  to 
allow  these  Sax- 
ons to  live  on  the 
Island  of  Thanet 
on  condition  that  they  would  help  to  fight  the  Picts 
and  Scots.  But  the  Island  of  Thanet  soon  proved 
too  small,  and  the  Saxons  drove  the  Britons  from 
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the  south.     Other  Saxons  and  yet  others  came,  and 
the   Britons  were  either  killed,  enslaved,   or  driven 
farther  north  and  west.    Finally  the  whole  pj^st  saxon 
island  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  settlement 
the  English  Channel,  except  such  mountainous  parts 
as  Cornwall  and  Wales,  was  under  the  Saxon  rule. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  Saxon  leaders  to  come  to 
Britain  were  Hengist  and  Horsa,  who  came  in  449. 
Many  fierce  battles  were  fought,  and  it  was  nearly 
a  hundred  years  before  the  Saxons  ruled  in  peace. 
King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table 
belong  to  this  period.  Arthur  was  a  British  king 
who,  after  leading  his  warriors  in  many  fierce  battles, 
was  overcome  by  the  heathen  Saxons.  Tennyson 
gives  us  the  story  in  the  Idylls  of  the  King. 

7.  The  Saxon  Kingdoms.  —  At  first  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  divided  into  many  tribes  each  with  its 
own  territory.  The  South-Saxons  lived  in  Sussex,  the 
West-Saxons  in  Wessex,  the  East-Saxons  in  Essex, 
and  between  were  the  Middle-Saxons  in  Middlesex. 
The  Jutes  settled  chiefly  in  Kent,  and  the  Angles  in 
the  east  and  north.  In  all  there  were  seven  Saxon 
kingdoms,  called  the  Heptarchy. 

They  were  often  forced  to  unite  for  self-protection, 
but  they  had  at  no  time  any  formal  union,  and  one 
Saxon  tribe  was  often  engaged  in  deadly  warfare 
with  another.  Finally,  in  827,  Egbert,  king  of  the 
West-Saxons,  subdued  the  other  kingdoms  so  com- 
pletely that  he  was  recognised  as  overlord  and  king 
of  the  English. 
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Section  2.     Christianity 

8.  Saxon  Paganism  and  Slavery. — We  know  that 
there  were  Christians  among  the  Romans  who  lived 
in  Britain,  and  that  these  Romans  made  many  Chris- 
tian converts  among  the  Britons.  But  these  Christians 
either  perished  during  the  Saxon  Conquest,  or  escaped 
to  Ireland,  where  the  Christian  religion  was  protected. 
The  Saxons  were  pagans  who  worshipped  many  gods, 
of  which  the  chief  were  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  Tiw, 
Woden,  Thor,  Frea,  and  Satern.  From  these  we  get 
the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  Sunday  meaning 
Sun's  day ;  Monday,  Moon's  day,  and  so  on. 

In  the  early  centuries  slavery  existed  in  almost 
every  country  in  Europe.  Slaves,  often  mere  chil- 
dren, were  publicly  sold  in  Rome.  It  chanced  that 
an  earnest  monk  named  Gregory  saw  some  fair- 
haired,  blue-eyed  Saxon  boys  offered  in  the  slave 
market,  and  on  asking  who  they  were,  was  told, 
"  Angles."     "  Not  Angles,  but  angels,"  was  his  reply. 

9.  Augustine's  Mission.  —  A  few  years  afterwards 
this  monk  became  Pope  Gregory,  "The  Great."  He 
Augustine  ^^^  ^''^t  forgotten  the  beautiful  children 
Irft^ain  ^^^°  ^^^  coiTiQ  from  the  heathen  island 
5^''  where  the  Angles  lived,  and  hoping  to  win 
them  to  a  better  life,  he  sent  a  good  and  learned 
monk  named  Augustine  to  persuade  them  to  become 
Christians.  One  circumstance  greatly  favoured  the 
mission  of  Augustine :  the  king  of  Kent  had  married 
Bertha,  a  Christian  princess  from  a  German  country. 
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Bertha  had  brought  with  her  a  priest,  and  the  Kent- 
ish king  had  given  her  a  deserted  Roman  temple 
for  a  place  of  worship.  King  Ethelbert,  although 
a  heathen,  was  prepared  to  receive  the  missionaries 
kindly  and  protect  them  for  his  wife's  sake.  Augus- 
tine landed  in  Kent,  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  was 
welcomed  by  the  queen.  The  king  listened  carefully 
to  the  Christian  doctrines,  and  accepted  them  within 
a  year.  His  example  influenced  the  people,  and  the 
new  faith  spread  rapidly.  But  for  a  long  time  many 
of  the  Christian  converts  were  half  pagan  and  wor- 
shipped their  old  gods  in  secret. 

10.  Christianity  firmly  established.  —  The  pagan 
religion  of  the  Saxons  glorified  war,  bloodshed,  and 
cruelty,  while  its  promised  rewards  were  for  the  brave 
and  faithful  in  battle.  The  Christian  religion  taught 
humility,  self-sacrifice,  and  brotherly  love.  Christianity 
The  Saxon  paganism  aroused  the  fiercest  thepeopie's 
passions,  but  the  Roman  Christians  taught  ^'^^^ 

that  man's  highest  work  is  to  control  these  passions. 
The  monks  who  came  with  Augustine  were  wise  men 
who  knew  that  the  people  could  not  change  their 
fierce,  cruel  natures  in  a  few  months.  They  laboured 
faithfully  and  set  noble  pxamples  of  good  lives  and 
self-denial.  Little  by  little  the  whole  island  was  won 
over  to  Christianity.  Much  help  was  received  from 
the  missionaries  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  Chris- 
tianised long  before  England. 

11.  First  Monasteries  founded.  —  As  soon  as  a  dis- 
trict was    Christianised    a    monastery  was    founded. 
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Here  young  Saxons  might  learn  to  read  and  write. 
Here  patient  monks  translated  the  Bible  from  Latin 
into  English  and  wrote  it  on  great  rolls  of  parchment. 
The  value  of  ^^^  were  these  monks  merely  missionaries, 
monasteries  teachers,  and  translators  ;  every  monastery 
had  its  fields,  where  grains  and  vegetables  of  many 
kinds  were  grown  and  where  fruits  were  cultivated. 
In  this  way  the  monks  were  able  to  do  much  good, 
because  every  monastery  became  a  centre  where  men 
were  prepared  for  a  higher  life  by  being  taught  how 
best  to  live  this  life. 


Section  3.     Alfred  the  Great,  871-901 

12.  The  Danes.  —  King  Egbert  had  just  forced  the 
other  Saxon  kings  to  own  him  as  their  overlord,  when 
an  enemy  appeared  that  threatened  to  ruin  every 
Saxon  kingdom.  This  new  enemy  came  from  Nor- 
way and  Denmark,  and  consisted  of  countless  hordes 
of  the  fiercest,  most  treacherous,  and  yet  bravest 
heathens  in  all  Europe.  They  spoke  almost  the 
same  tongue  as  the  English,  but  that  made  them  no 
more  merciful.  They  cared  not  whether  they  robbed 
German,  Gaul,  or  Saxon.  Their  very  existence  de- 
pended on  plunder,  and  their  only  idea  of  happiness 
was  a  Hfe  of  war.  They  beheved  that  a  man  who 
died  in  battle  went  to  a  happy  land  where  he  fought 
all  day,  and  was  cured  of  his  wounds  at  sunset  that 
he  might  feast  all  night.  They  were  fearless  on  the 
water,  and  would  descend  upon  the  eastern  and  north- 
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ern  coasts  of  England  to  rob  and  burn.  They  took 
particular  pleasure  in  plundering  and  burning  monas- 
teries, and  in  slaying  the  defenceless  monks. 

The  Saxons  had  almost  forgotten  how  to  use  ships, 
and  this  made  it  easier  for  the  Danes  to  escape  with 
their  plunder.  In  835  they  attacked  Devonshire,  but 
were  defeated  by  Egbert,  who  died  in  836,  leaving 
the  crown  to  his  son,  Ethelwulf.     In  851  the  Danes 


Danish,  ok  Viking,  Boat. 

took  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and  remained  all  winter.  In 
the  spring  more  Danes  came  in  350  vessels,  and  a 
terrible  battle  was  fought.  The  Danes  suffered,  but 
thousands  came  to  fill  the  place  of  the  slain.  Ethel- 
wulf died  in  857  and  left  four  sons,  each  of  whom 
held  the  crown  in  turn.  The  ravages  of  the  Danes 
grew  worse,  and  they  began  to  go  far  in-  Danes  paid  to 
land.  Finally  the  Saxon  king  paid  them  a  2°  ^^^^ 
large  sum  of  money  to  go  away  ;  but  this  only  brought 
more.  In  870  a  great  Danish  leader  named  Ragnar 
was  captured,  and  the  Saxons  put  him  to  a  horrible 
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death  by  throwing  him  into  a  pit  with  poisonous  ser- 
pents. He  met  his  death  bravely,  saying  that  the  "  cubs 
Danish  of   the   bear"   would  avenge  him.      Sure 

cruelty  enough,  his  sons  came.    They  captured  one 

Saxon  prince,  and  tortured  him  to  death  in  a  most  in- 
human manner.    They  then  tied  Edmund,  king  of  East 


The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Edmund  by  the  Danes. 

Anglia,  to  a  tree  and  shot  him  to  death  with  arrows. 
Because  of  his  heroic  death  he  is  called  St.  Edmund. 
13.  Alfred  chosen  King.  —  Finally,  in  871,  the  third 
son  of  Ethelwulf  died  from  wounds  received  in  battle, 
and  Alfred,  the  fourth  and  youngest  son,  became  king. 
The  brothers  left  sons,  but  they  were  very  young,  and 
the  Witan  or  Parliament  chose  Alfred  because  he  was 
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able  to  lead  his  people  in  battle.  The  prospect  was 
gloomy,  because  the  Danes  had  gained  a  foothold  in 
many  places,  and  every  year  thousands  Alfred  was  a 
came  from  over  the  North  Sea.  But  young  ^eUasT 
Alfred  had  a  spirit  of  iron,  and  was  deter-  s°i'^^^'' 
mined  to  bring  peace  to  his  people.  When  very 
young  he  had  been  twice  to  Rome  and  had  seen 
much  of  the  world.  When  a  boy  he  had  learned  to 
read,  and  in  those  days  that  was  a  great  accomplish- 
ment even  for  a  prince.  He  had  already  led  his  men 
to  victory  in  battle  against  the  Danes,  and  almost  as 
soon  as  he  became  king  he  had  to  fight  again. 

14.  The  Danes  become  Christians.  —  One  of  the  new 
leaders  of  the  Danes  was  Guthrum,  whom  Alfred  tried 
to  buy  off.  Guthrum  took  the  money  and  made  a 
solemn  oath  to  leave  Wessex,  but  broke  the  oath.  In 
^TJ  Guthrum  defeated  the  Saxons  at  Chippenham. 
Alfred  escaped  to  a  marshy  island  called  Athelney  in 
Somersetshire.  Here  he  spent  five  months  preparing 
for  battle,  finding  refuge  in  the  hut  of  a  poor  cow- 
herd. During  his  stay  here  the  wife  of  the  herdsman 
one  day  left  him  to  watch  some  cakes  while  she  went 
about  her  work.  The  king,  busy  with  his  plans,  for- 
got the  cakes  and  let  them  burn.  The  woman  came 
in  very  angry  and  scolded  him,  saying  that  he  was 
better  at  eating  cakes  than  at  turning  them. 

In    the    spring  Alfred  gathered  round  him  many 

trusty  thanes  and    prepared  for   battle.      It  is  said 

that  he  even  visited  Guthrum's  camp  disguised  as  a 

harper.     A  terrible  fight  followed,  and  Guthrum  sur- 
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rendered.  Alfred  made  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which 
Guthrum  and  his  chieftains  were  to  be  baptised  as 
Christians  and  were  to  have  the  northeast 
part  of  England,  called  the  Danelaw,  for 
themselves.  They  were  to  give  hostages  for  their 
good  conduct  and  were  to  become  peaceful  farmers. 


Treaty  of 
Wedmore, 


Ki.M,  ALi'iua)  IN  Mil':  (Jnwni  ln-  (  '  m  i  .\',i-:. 

Guthrum  faithfully  kept  his  promise  and  was  baptised 
with  the  name  of  Athelstane,  King  Alfred  acting  as 
godfather. 

15.  Reforms  of  King  Alfred.  — There  now  followed 
fifteen  years  of  peace,  and  during  this  time  King 
Alfred  made  wonderful  improvements  for  his  people. 
He  saw  that  the  Danes  had  won  a  foothold  in  England 
because  of  their  superior  skill  on  the  sea.  In  order  to 
match  them  there  and  to  guard  the  shores  against 
sudden  attacks,  he  had  a  fleet  built  and  stationed  at 
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different  points  on  the  coast ;  to  further  protect  the 
coast,  he  had  it  carefully  surveyed  and  a  line  of  forts 
built  around  the  south  and  east.  All  Saxons  able  to 
bear  arms  were  divided  into  two  divisions,  —  one  to 
keep  watch  as  soldiers  under  regular  leaders,  while 


Gold  Jewel  of  King  Alfred  found  at  Athelney. 

the  other  stayed  at  home  to  work,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  certain  time  the  watchers  changed  places  with  the 
workers.  Peace  being  secured,  the  king  planned 
year  by  year  to  make  his  people  wiser  and  better. 
He  encouraged  scholars  to  come  from  Wales,  France, 
Rome,  and  other  countries.    Saxon  youths  were  taught 
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Latin  in  addition  to  their  own  language.  Books  were 
translated  and  schools  opened.  The  king  planned  to 
divide  the  day  into  hours  by  burning  candles  of  fixed 
lengths,  and  to  protect  these  candles  from  draughts 
and  make  them  burn  steadily,  they  were  set  into  a 
sort  of  box  with  sides  made  of  thin  plates  of  horn. 

16.  Saxon  Justice.  — The  laws  were  improved  and 
enforced  severely  but  justly.  The  best  of  the  Saxon 
laws  were  collected,  and  to  these  were  added  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  other  Mosaic  laws.  We  read  that 
Alfred  hanged  one  judge  for  condemning  to  death  a 
man  who  had  been  convicted  by  nine  jurors  instead 
of  twelve,  and  that  he  hanged  another  judge  who 
convicted  a  man  when  the  jury  were  in  doubt.  The 
king  held  that  the  man  accused  should  have  the  full 
benefit  of  any  doubt.  Every  crime  had  its  punish- 
ment, and  generally  the  punishment  was  a  money 
payment  by  the  family  of  the  wrong-doer  to  the 
family  of  the  man  injured.  "  If  a  man  strike  an- 
other man's  ear  off,  let  him  give  thirty  shillings  to 
boot.  If  the  arm  be  broken  above  the  elbow,  there 
shall  be  fifteen  shillings  to  boot.  If  the  thumb  be 
struck  off,  for  that  shall  be  thirty  shiUings  to  boot." 

17.  Alfred's  Successors.  —  Alfred  died  when  only 
fifty-two,  having  for  many  years  suffered  from  a 
disease  that  gave  him  constant  pain.  He  left  sons 
and  grandsons  who  were  worthy  successors  of  a  great 
king.  Edward  ruled  from  901  to  924,  and  after  many 
stubborn  fights  with  the  Danes  he  made  many  of 
them   acknowledge    his    rule.      A   son   of    Edward, 
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named  Athelstan,  completed  the  work  of  conquest 
and  forced  the  Danes  to  accept  him  as  king.  He  was 
therefore  the  first  king  really  to  rule  over  all  Eng- 
land. He  even  forced  the  Welsh  and  Scots  to  pay 
him  tribute.  The  fame  of  his  power  spread  over  all 
Europe,  and  princes  were  proud  to  gain  his  friend- 
ship and  to  ally  themselves  to  him  by  marriage. 

I.  Descent  of  Alfred  the  Great 

Egbert,  802-837 

I 
Ethelwulf,  837-858 


Ethelbald  Ethelbert  Ethelred  Alfred 

860-866  866-871  871-901 


Section  4.     The  Danish  Conquest 

18.  Dunstan.  —  For  about  twenty  years  the  real 
ruler  of  England  was  Dunstan,  Abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury, who  afterwards  became  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Dunstan  lived  beside  his  church  in  a  rude 
hut,  so  small  that  he  could  neither  stand  erect  nor 
lie  at  full  length.  He  was  anxious  to  have  monks 
and  priests  who  were  not  only  scholars,  but  also  men 
of  strict  morals  and  high  aims.  Generally  he  pre- 
ferred the  monks  to  the  parish  priests,  because  in  that 
age  the  former  were  bound  by  more  exacting  vows 
than  the  latter.  Dunstan  made  many  reforms  among 
both  the  clergy  and  the  people.  So  fearless  was  he 
in  denouncing  wrong-doing  that  he  even  reproved 
King  Edgar  at  his  coronation  for  lack  of  courtesy  to 
his  thanes. 
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He  won  the  Danes  over  to  accept  the  rule  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  by  allowing  them  to  have  their  own 
Dunstana  \a-\^&  and  customs.  He  also  did  much  to 
good  ruler  raise  the  standard  of  living  among  the 
monks  and  priests.  To  encourage  education  he  car- 
ried on  the  plans  of  Alfred  the  Great  and  brought 

scholars  from  other 
lands  to  teach  the 
people.  Under  his 
direction  a  standard 
system  of  weights 
and  measures  was 
established.  Dun- 
stan  was  the  finest 
scholar  of  his  age, 
and  was  so  fond  of 
music  that  his  harp 
was  always  near 
at  hand. 

19.  Ethelred  and  the  Danegeld.  —  But  after  a  time 
England  was  ruled  by  kings  who  were  unworthy  of 
their  descent  from  the  great  Alfred,  and  other  Danes 
from  over  the  seas  began  to  make  descents  upon  the 
island.  Those  Danes  hving  in  England  had  now  be- 
come peaceable  Christians  and  lived  much  as  the 
Saxons  did.  But  these  newcomers  were  even  fiercer 
than  the  Danes  of  old.  They  would  ride  far  inland 
on  horses,  and  after  slaying  and  plundering  hurry 
back  to  the  coast. 

The  Saxons  were    not  united,  and  of   course  the 


A  Saxon  Holse. 
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English  Danes  had  much  sympathy  for  their  brothers 
from  Denmark.      England  was  now  ruled  by  King 
Ethelred    II,  who  was    nicknamed  the  Unready  or 
Uncounselled.     He  never  did  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time.     He  bribed  the  Danes  to  leave  by  giving 
them  large  sums  of  money.     These  sums  were  raised 
by  a  special  tax  on  the  people  and  got  the  xjjg  D^nes 
name   of   Danegeld.     Enormous  sums  of  harvests  in 
p^  10,000,  ^36,000,  and  even  ^^48,000,  were  ^^s^^^^ 
paid  at  a  time,  and  a  hungry  horde  of   Danes  was 
always  ready  to  set  out  from  Denmark  as  soon  as 
their  friends    came    home  with    Saxon    silver.     The 
miserable  Saxons  fled  to  the  swamps  for  safety,  and 
some  of  the  thanes  betrayed  their  country  by  desert- 
ing to  the  Danes. 

Ethelred  the  Unready  now  did  a  cruel  and  foolish 
thing.  On  St.  Brice's  Day,  1002,  he  had  many  of 
the  Danes  murdered,  and  among  the  slain  was  Gun- 
hilda,  a  sister  of  Swegen,  king  of  Denmark.  Swegen 
swore  revenge   and  entered   the   Humber 

A  Danish 

with  an  army.     The  Danes  of  the  Danelaw  king  rules 

England 

submitted  to  him,  and  little  by  little  the 
Saxons  gave  in.  London  fought  bravely,  but  could 
not  hold  out.  Ethelred  fled  to  Normandy,  and 
Swegen  was  king  of  England.  But  within  a  year 
Swegen  died,  and  his  army  chose  his  son  Canute  for 
king.  The  Saxon  Witan  declared  every  Dane  an 
outlaw  and  sent  overseas  for  Ethelred,  who  once 
more  became  king.  He  died,  however,  shortly  after 
landing:  in  England. 
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20.  Edmund  Ironside.  —  Ethelred's  son,  Edmund 
Ironside,  now  became  king,  and  after  many  brave 
attempts  to  win  back  what  his  father  had  lost,  he 
forced  Canute  to  divide  the  kingdom.  But  in  a  few 
days  the  valiant  Edmund  was  murdered,  probably  by 
Edric,  a  faithless  Saxon  noble.  A  tradition  says  that 
when  Edric  presented  himself  before  Canute,  hoping 
for  some  reward  for  his  treachery,  Canute  promised 
to  advance  him  above  all  the  nobles  of  England.  The 
next  day  he  kept  his  promise  by  hanging  him  on  a 
very  high  scaffold. 

21.  Canute's  Rule,  1016-1035.  —  Canute  waded 
through  blood  to  secure  the  crown  of  England,  but 
once  he  became  king  his  desire  was  to  rule  wisely. 
By  sending  the  greater  part  of  his  fierce  army  back 
to  Denmark  he  freed  the  Saxons  from  fear  of  further 
bloodshed.  Saxon  and  Dane  received  equal  justice 
in  the  courts,  but  Canute  seemed  to  prefer  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Saxons.  The  Danish  king  spared  no 
pains  to  atone  for  the  injuries  which  his  heathen 
father  had  done  towards  the  church.  Rich  gifts  and 
lands  were  bestowed  upon  the  monks,  and  many  new 
monasteries  were  founded.  Once  as  the  king  was 
being  rowed  on  the  Ouse  he  heard  the  monks  of 
Ely  singing,  and  composed  the  following  verse  in 
their  honour :  — 

"  Merrily  sing  the  monks  of  Ely, 
As  Cnut.  the  king,  comes  rowing  by. 
Row  nearer  to  the  land,  my  men. 
That  we  may  hear  the  good  monks  sing." 
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Every  great  man  has  flatterers,  and  no  doubt 
Canute's  power  and  wise  rule  gave  him  a  goodly 
number.  An  old  story  says  that  upon  one  occasion 
the  king  read  his  courtiers  a  severe  lesson.  He  had 
his  chair  of  state  placed  on  the  sand  near  the  sea,  and 
when  the  tide  was  flowing  in  he  commanded  it  not  to 
wet  his  robe.  But  as  the  tide  came  steadily  on  to  wash 
the  legs  of  his  chair,  the  king 
rebuked  his  flatterers,  saying : 
"  Let  every  dweller  on  the 
earth  confess  that  the  power 
of  kings  is  frivolous  and  vain. 
God  only  is  the  great  Supreme. 
Let  Him  only  be  honoured 
with  the  name  of  Majesty 
whose  nod  the  heavens,  the 
earth,  and  the  sea  obey." 

Towards  the  end  of  his  reign 
Canute  went  on  a  visit  to 
Rome,  and  while  there  he  sent 
a  letter  to  his  people  which 
shows  his  Christian  spirit.  "  Be  it  also  known  to  all 
that  I  have  vowed  to  Almighty  God  to  govern  my  life 
henceforward  by  rectitude,  to  rule  my  kingdoms  and 
people  justly  and  piously,  to  observe  equal  judgment 
everywhere  ;  and  if  through  the  intemperance  and 
negligence  of  my  youth  I  have  done  what  was  not  just, 
I  will  endeavour  hereafter,  by  God's  help,  entirely  to 
amend  it."  Canute  died  in  1035,  leaving  wild,  drunken 
sons  who  misruled  England  during  seven  years. 


King  Canute. 

Note  the  costume. 
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Section  5.     Saxon  Rule  Restored 

22.  Edward  the  Confessor,  1042-1066.  —  On  the 
death  of  Hardicanute,  the  son  of  Canute,  the  Witan 
gave  the  crown  to  Edward,  who  was  a  son  of  Ethelred 
the  Unready  and  Emma,  whose  second  husband  was 
King  Canute.  Though  born  of  an  EngHsh  father, 
Edward  had  lived  all  his  life  in  Normandy.  It  is 
even  doubtful  if  he  could  speak  the  Saxon  tongue. 
He  was  a  well-meaning  man,  but  almost  as  weak  as 
his  father.  Prayer  and  church-building  occupied 
much  of  his  time.  In  fact,  he  was  better  suited  to 
become  a  monk  than  to  be  the  king  of  a  people  so 
rude  and  hard  to  govern  as  the  English  of  that 
age. 

23.  The  Godwins.  —  Edward  brought  with  him  to 
England  many  Normans  to  whom  he  gave  rich  gifts 
and  important  offices.  This  angered  the  English, 
who  were  much  under  the  influence  of  Earl  Godwin, 
Norman  a  Saxon  peasant  who  had  been  raised  to 

high  estate  by  King  Canute.  Plarl  Godwin 
gained  further  power  when  he  married  his  daughter 
Edith  to  the  king.  He  and  his  sons  were  the  most 
powerful  family  in  England,  but  they  were  all  out- 
lawed and  banished  because  of  a  quarrel  with  the 
king  over  Norman  favourites.  After  this  the  Nor- 
mans obtained  more  favours  than  ever.  Indeed,  Wil- 
liam, Duke  of  Normandy,  came  over  to  visit  Edward, 
and  secured  from  him  a  promise  of  the  crown  of 
England.      So    strons:  was   the    feelinir   against   the 
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foreigners  that  Earl  Godwin  and  his  sons  returned. 
They  were  well  receiv^ed,  and  forced  the  Normans 
to  leave  the  country.  Godwin  died  soon  after,  but 
his  son  Harold  succeeded  to  the  crown  at  Edward's 
death. 


CHAPTER  III 

the  normans,  1 066-1 154 
Section   i.     The  Norman  Conquest 

24.  The  Normans'  Home  in  France.  —  A  little  more 
than  six  hundred  years  had  now  passed  since  the 
first  Northmen  had  come  to  settle  in  England.     First 


A  Norman  Ship. 

came  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes,  and  then  the  fierce 
Danes.  We  have  now  to  learn  how  yet  another  tribe 
of  these  same  people  came  to  form  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish race. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Alfred  the  Great,  a  bold 
sea-rover  from  Norway,  named  Rollo,  succeeded  in 
winning  from  the  French  king  a  strip  of  land  around 

28 
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the  mouth  of  the  Seine  River.  Here  he  settled  with 
thousands  of  his  hardy  Vikings,  who  were  of  the 
same  blood  as  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  xhe  ow  home 
Because  their  old  home  was  Norway,  these  ma^ns^was  in 
people  called  their  new  home  Normandy  ^°'^^y 
and  themselves  Normans.  Rollo  married  a  French 
princess  and  was  baptised  as  a  Christian.  The 
French  at  this  time  were  much  more  civilised  than 
these  sturdy  pirates  who  had  seized  the  Seine  country. 
They  had  good  schools,  fine  churches,  and  many 
strong  castles.  But  the  Normans  were  quick  to  yield 
to  the  softening  influences  of  French  civilisation,  and 
within  a  hundred  years  they  became  Frenchmen  and 
spoke  the  French  language. 

25.    William    of    Normandy.  —  William,    Duke    of 
Normandy,  was  a  descendant  of  Rollo.     He  had  a 
promise  from  the  Confessor  of  the  crown   jy^^^ 
of  England.      More  than  that,  Harold  had  ™^' 
been    shipwrecked    on    the   coast  of    Nor-  ^'^sia.m 
mandy,  and  to  secure  his  life  and  liberty,  had  solemnly 
sworn,  with  his  hand  on  the  relics  of  some  Norman 
saint,  that  he  would  support  the  Duke's  claim  to  the 
English  throne.   Of  course  William  had  no  real  claim, 
since  the  crown  of  England  was  the  gift  of  the  Witan, 
and  they  chose  Harold.      The   Saxon    bishops  also 
influenced  Harold  to  accept  the  crown  by  telling  him 
that  a  forced  oath  was  not  binding.     He  was  made 
to  feel  that  if  he  kept  his  oath  he  would  be  a  traitor 
to  England. 

But  Duke  William  was  dreadfully  angry  when  he 
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heard  that  Harold  had  been  crowned,  and  having 
secured  the  Pope's  consent  to  dethrone  the  man  who 
was  false  to  his  oath,  he  made  ready  to  invade 
England. 

26.  Battle  of  Stamford  Bridge,  1066.  —King  Harold 
heard  of   William's   plans,  and   did   his  best  to    get 

an  army  ready.      But   England   was   also 

Harold  had  .  . 

many  threatened    with    an    mvasion  from    Har- 

cncxnics  

old's  own  brother,  Tostig,  who  had  been 
outlawed  and  who  was  now  returning  to  England  in 
company  with  Harold  Hardrada,  king  of  Norway. 
Tostig  and  Hardrada  landed  in  Yorkshire  and  laid 
waste  the  country.  Harold  hastened  to  meet  them, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  river  Derwent,  at 
Stamford  Bridge.  Both  Tostig  and  Hardrada  w^ere 
slain,  and  while  Harold  was  feasting  at  York  in  honour 
of  the  victory,  he  received  news  that  Duke  William 
had  landed  in  the  South. 

27.  Battle  of  Hastings,  1066.  —  The  English  might 
easily  have  driven  Duke  William  out  had  they  been 
united.     But  the  men  of  the  North  had  no  thought 

of  going  with  Harold  to  defend  the  South. 

The  English 

were  not         So    Harold    had    to    get    together   a  new 

united 

army  as  he  marched  to  London.  This 
army  was  formed  mostly  of  peasants,  who  fought  with 
battle-axes.  Duke  William's  horsemen  fought  with 
spears,  while  his  foot-soldiers  were  expert  bowmen. 
He  himself  had  a  bow  so  strong  that  no  other  man 
could  bend  it.  Harold,  with  what  force  he  could  gather, 
took  up  a  strong  position  at  Senlac,  near  Hastings. 
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His  men  were  posted  on  the  face  of  a  hill  with  a 
marsh  on  their  right,  while  their  front  was  protected 
by  a  stockade. 

Duke  William  was  forced  to  attack.  Again  and 
again  the  Normans  threw  themselves  on  the  English 
centre,  but  were  beaten  back.  Norman  foot  and  Nor- 
man horse  were  cut  down  by  English  battle-  Norman  skiii 
axes.  Duke  William  grew  desperate.  He  ovTr'saxon 
pushed  his  way  up  to  the  stockade,  and  ^^i"""^ 
with  his  own  hand  slew  two  of  Harold's  brothers, 
Gurth  and  Leofwin.     The  cry  arose  that  the  Duke 

NTERF6C  ^ 

TVS^EST 


The  Death  of  Harold. 


was  killed.  He  took  off  his  helmet  and  rode  along 
the  lines  to  bring  back  courage  to  his  men.  Finally  the 
Normans  made  a  feint  of  retreating.  Many  of  the 
English  pursued.  Then  the  Norman  horsemen  turned 
and  cut  them  off.  But  yet  there  were  thousands 
stoutly  defending  King  Harold.  The  Norman  arch- 
ers now  began  to  shoot  their  arrows  high  in  the  air, 
to  fall  upon  the  English  who  were  behind  the  breast- 
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work  of  stakes.  Many  of  the. English  were  killed  in 
this  way,  and  finally  King  Harold  fell,  pierced  in  the 
eye  with  an  arrow.  As  soon  as  the  Saxons  saw  the 
The  Saxons  ^^^^  0^  their  leader,  they  broke  in  confu- 
defeated         ^-^^^  ^^^  ^^^j       -pj^^  Normans  charged  in 

all  directions,  and  the  battle  was  won.  Duke  Will- 
iam, with  his  victorious  army,  pitched  his  tent  on  the 
field,  to  feast  and  carouse  among  the  dead. 

In  the  battle  of  Senlac,  or  Hastings,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  the  loss  of  the  Normans  was  about  fifteen 
thousand  men ;  that  of  the  English  must  have  been 
much  greater.  The  day  after  the  battle  some  faith- 
ful servants  found  the  body  of  King  Harold  amid  a 
heap  of  slain,  and  buried  it  on  the  field  of  battle. 
It  was  later  removed  to  Waltham  Abbey  in  Essex 
County.  To  commemorate  his  victory,  William  after- 
wards built  on  the  battle-field  a  great  abbey,  known 
to  the  present  day  as  Battle  Abbey. 

In  a  cathedral  at  Bayeux  is  a  roll  of  tapestry 
seventy  yards  long,  in  which  is  woven  a  series  of 
Bayeux  pictures     illustrating    the     Norman    con- 

Tapestry  quest  of  England.  The  tapestry,  known 
as  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  is  still  very  beautiful,  and  all 
the  pictures  may  be  understood  without  difficulty. 
It  is  just  possible  the  figures  were  worked  by 
Matilda,  the  Conqueror's  wife,  and  the  ladies  of 
her  court. 
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Section  2.     William  I,   1066-1087 

28.   Saxons  bow  to  Norman  Rule.  —  The  victory  at 
Hastings  gave  the  Norman  Duke  control  of  the  south 
of  England,  but  did  not  give  him  the  crown.      He 
was  soon  able  to  arrange  his  forces  in  such  a  way 
that  London  was  cut  off  from  the  north,  and  there- 
fore at  his  mercy.    The 
Enghsh  Witan  or  Par- 
liament at  first  offered 
the    crown    to    Edgar 
^theling,  a   grandson 
of    Edmund    Ironside. 
Edgar  was  a  mere  lad, 
and  the  Witan  soon  felt 
that  a  struggle  against 
the  victorious  Norman 
was     hopeless.       Two 
months  after  the  battle 
on  the  Hill  of  Senlac, 
the  crown  was  offered 
to    William.      He    ac- 
cepted it  as  a  lawfully  chosen  king,  and  after  a  solemn 
religious  service  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  crowned 
on  Christmas  Day.    It  was  an  old  Saxon  custom  that 
when  the  crown  was  placed  upon  the  king's  head  the 
people  should  raise  a  shout  as  a  sign  of  their  willing- 
ness to  submit  to  his  rule.     The  English   shout  so 
startled  the  Norman  soldiers  around  the  Abbey  that 
the  coronation  ceremony  ended  in  riot  and  bloodshed. 


William  the  Conqueror. 

From  his  great  seal. 
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29.  The  Feudal  System. —When  Duke  WilUam 
was  preparing  to  invade  England,  he  promised  to 
reward  his  followers  with  English  lands.  In  giving 
them  these  promised  lands  he  introduced  into  Eng- 
land what  is  known  as  the  Feudal  System,  which 
was  a  method  of  holding  land  already  quite  common 
on  the  continent.  According  to  this  system  all  land 
belonged  to  the  king,  and  such  of  his  territory  as  he 
did  not  wish  for  his  own  use  he  granted  to  barons  or 
lords.  These  barons  granted  smaller  portions  to 
knights,  who  had  under  them  villeins  or  serfs  who 
tilled  the  soil.  In  return  for  his  lands  the  baron 
promised,  when  called  upon,  to  bring  a  certain  num- 
Miiitary  ^cr  of  knights  to  fight  for  the  king  and 
service  g^jg^   ^.^    make    certain    money    payments. 

The  baron  granted  his  lands  to  knights  on  much  the 
same  terms,  and  while  the  baron  became  the  king's 
vassal,  the  knight  in  turn  became  a  vassal  to  the 
baron. 

When  a  baron  received  a  grant  of  land  he  had  to 
kneel  before  the  king  bareheaded,  and  place  his 
Paying  hands  in  those  of  his  sovereign.     He  then 

homage  ^^^^  ^  Solemn  oath  to  be  a  true  and  faith- 

ful subject.  "  I  will  be  your  man  with  life  and  limb, 
and  I  will  keep  my  faith  and  loyalty  to  you  for 
life  and  death."  This  ceremony  was  called  paying 
homage,  and  was  required  by  the  king  from  every 
baron,  and  by  each  baron  from  his  knights.  In  order 
that  the  barons'  vassals  might  not  feel  more  strongly 
bound    to    their  immediate  lords  than   to  their  sov- 
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ereign,  they  were  compelled  to  take  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  king.  They  were  first  sworn  to  be 
loyal  to  the  king,  and  next  to  him  they  must  obey 
the  lords  upon  whose  estates  they  lived.  Besides 
service  in  war,  a  baron  owed  the  king  money  upon 
Aharon's  Certain  particular  occasions: — (i)to  re- 
duties  deem  the  king  from  bondage  if  he  were 

captured  in  war  ;  (2)  to  bear  the  expense  of  making 
the  king's  eldest  son  a  knight;  (3)  to  provide  a  mar- 
riage portion  for  the  king's  eldest  daughter,  and  (4)  to 
pay  a  special  tax  when  he  first  obtained  his  lands,  if  he 
inherited  them  by  the  laws  of  descent.  If  the  baron 
died  leaving  young  children,  the  king  was  their  guar- 
dian, and  until  they  became  of  age  he  could  claim 
all  the  profits  from  the  estate.  The  baron's  orphan 
daughter  could  marry  only  with  the  king's  consent, 
and  he  usually  gave  her  hand  to  the  suitor  who  could 
repay  the  favour  with  a  handsome  gift. 

Norman  William  immediately  gave  to  his  followers 
the  vast  estates  of  those  English  nobles  who  had 
fought  at  Hastings.  In  this  way,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  South  passed  from  English  to  Norman  owner- 
ship. Thousands  of  Normans  of  low  degree  were 
thus  given  power  to  oppress  the  English.  Some  of 
William's  chief  nobles  were  granted  three  or  four 
hundred  farms  each.  With  the  Feudal  System  began 
the  building  of  those  strong  castles  of  which  many 
ruins  are  yet  found  in  England.  These  castles  were 
the  strongholds  of  the  barons,  and  enabled  their 
owners  to  rule  the  surrounding  country  very  harshly. 
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Every  castle  had  a  strong  keep  or  tower,  with 
walls  several  feet  thick.  Then  there  was  a  great 
Norman  hall  where  the   family  lived.     Under  the 

came  centres  keep  were  dungeons,  where  no  light  ever 
0  oppression    gj^^j^^^  ^j-^^  where  the  baron  might  starve 

or  torture  his  prisoner  as  he  saw  fit.  Around  the 
castle  was  a  strong  wall  with  a  barred  gate,  and 
outside  the  wall  a  deep  moat  with  a  drawbridge 
opposite  the  gate. 

30.  William's  Government.  —  The  Conqueror  tried 
to  be  just.  His  rule  was  severe,  but  he  did  his  best 
to  keep  order  and  to  bring  the  whole  country  under 
one  law.  Early  in  his  reign  the  people  of  the  North 
rebelled,  and  the  wrath  of  the  king  was  terrible.  He 
laid  waste  the  whole  north  district,  by  burning  houses 
and  destroying  every  means  of  living.  Three  other 
things  the  Conqueror  did  that  made  the  English  hate 
him,  but  two  of  these  were  for  the  good  of  the  land. 

Every  night  at  eight  o'clock  a  bell  rang,  which  was 

a  signal  to  put  out  lights  and  fires.     The  bell  said 

"  cover  fire,"  which  is  in  French  co?ivre  fcii, 

Curfew  Bell  ,  ■' 

and  from  this  we  get  ciirfczu.  As  the 
houses  were  for  the  most  part  of  wood,  it  was  a  wise 
law,  because  it  prevented  fires,  but  the  people  thought 
it  a  Norman  tyranny. 

No  man  ever  loved  to  hunt  better  than  the  king. 
Men  said  he  loved  the  tall  deer  as  though  they  were 

his  brothers.      Perhaps  it  was  true.      This 

New  Forest 

great,  silent  man,  who  could  be  so  fierce 
and    cruel    when    he    chose,    had    few    friends,    and 
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seemed  happiest  when  alone  in  the  silent  woods 
with  the  beautiful  deer  and  the  stately  trees.  He 
laid  waste  the  country  for  miles,  to  make  a  great 
hunting-ground.  About  ninety  thousand  oniythe 
acres  were  set  aside  for  this  park,  and  sev-  nobfes'might 
eral  villages  and  churches  were  destroyed.  ^^°°^  ^^^"^ 
Severe  laws  were  made  to  punish  any  man  who  shot 

-fftl  6   m   iJir  jnimo  c  ""^■Z'J  uilfc  7  Vjtii.tori'm.,,. 
'^Jm  it  1 1«  • ,  lit .  m  o1.o/c.  (oUdi 


xvi«r" 


rufiJV 


Yf3  e  "J  tij'  |n  initf  iltrrc-*!'  7  nil-  ultfi  7ui- tori^tu'l. 

tar  ^1"  "  fn""'  7mjLnV.;tu.fjlii^-7iiii.  jZ"^. 
Stlu-iic  V  t>«n^yaLun;Viti.U^.7f>ap;ri.f«t.m<)So.-^.r<J^ 
"1  fS: >iy  W  Atit ftofcHfeJ^-gnug-  j»ChE»BT'ggWt6ii)S- 

-f^a-c-iicar^Jbi  funr.iiuilM^vfu.fc<rpi'«i-».<a»*'- 
7«ll^i^p^.SlUiAi5>cLu^futi.V4iulc..7ct.ftft.tp«So.;xx)^f^ 

till,  car  IninwCutiJ.yiii.  uilu  T.i.i.onr  oj.i.caj^ 

Fragment  of  the  Doomsday  Book. 

a  deer  in  the  New  Forest.  For  such  an  offence 
a  man  might  be  hanged,  or,  yet  worse,  he  might  have 
his  eyes  put  out.  Two  of  William's  sons  were  shot 
in  this  forest,  and  the  people  afterwards  said  it  was 
a  punishment  sent  from  heaven  because  of  the  cruel 
laws  about  the  deer. 

William  had  a  book  kept  which   was   called  the 
"  Doomsday   Book,"  and  which   contained  a  record 
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showing  full  particulars  about  all  the  land  of  Eng- 
land. The  owner's  name,  the  number  of  roods  in  his 
Doomsday  lot,  how  much  forest  it  contained,  how  much 
cultivated  land,  and  how  much  bog  or  fen, 
—  all  were  carefully  set  down.  "There  was  not," 
they  said,  "  a  single  rood  of  land,  nor  was  there  an 
ox,  nor  a  cow,  nor  a  hive  of  bees,  nor  a  pig,  passed 
by."  This  record  was  made  in  1086,  and  it  enabled 
the  king  to  levy  on  each  man  a  just  tax.  The  book 
was  given  its  name  because  its  decisions  were  as  fixed 
as  those  of  the  Day  of  Doom  or  Judgment. 


Section  3.    William  II,  called  Rufus,  1087-1100 

31.  Norman  Tyranny.  —  In  1087  the  Conqueror  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Philip  of  France.  While  burning 
a  French  town,  his  horse  threw  him  violently  against 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  and  he  died  in  a  few  days. 
He  left  three  sons :  Robert,  who  became  Duke  of 
Normandy ;  Henry,  who  was  granted  a  large  sum  of 
money;  and  William,  called  Rufus,  or  the  Red,  who 
secured  the  crown  of  England. 

The  Norman  barons  would  have  preferred  to  have 

Robert  for  king  of  England,  because  they  knew  he 

was  weak  and  unable  to  rule.      So  when 

English 

forced  to  sup-  William   was   crowned,   the    barons   broke 

port  Rufus 

out  in  rebellion.  The  P^nglish  dreaded  the 
lawless  barons,  and  rallied  around  the  Red  King. 
But  no  sooner  had  Rufus  punished  the  barons,  than 
he  began  to  oppress  the  people  by  imposing  heavy 
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taxes  upon  them.  Even  the  church  was  robbed.  The 
Conqueror  had  been  severe,  but  he  kept  good  order. 
His  son  misruled  the  people  and  wasted  their  money 
on  his  selfish  pleasures  and  vices. 

One  day,  in  the  year  iioo,  the  king's  body  was 
found  in  the  New  Forest,  pierced  by  an  arrow.  Per- 
haps he  was  shot  by  an  enemy.  The  people  shed 
no  tears  over  him,  and  his  body  was  buried  like  that 
of  a  dog.  No  bell  tolled,  no  prayer  was  offered,  no 
text  was  read ;  not  even  a  name  was  put  over  his 
grave. 

32.  The  Crusades.  —  For  hundreds  of  years  it  had 
been  a  custom  among  the  Christians  of  Europe  to 
make  journeys  to  Jerusalem,  which  they  called  the 
Holy  City  because  it  had  been  the  scene  of  Christ's 
sufferings  and  death.  This  journey  was  deemed  to 
be  an  efficacious  penance  for  sins.  Those  who 
made  the  journey  were  known  as  pilgrims,  and  their 
undertaking  was  called  a  pilgrimage.  No  doubt 
the  strange  sights  to  be  seen  in  foreign  lands  and  the 
adventures  along  the  way  had  something  to  do  with 
the  desire  of  many  for  such  a  pilgrimage. 

Jerusalem  was  no  longer  a  Christian  city.  The 
Arabs  ruled  the  Holy  Land,  and  they  looked  to 
Mahomet  instead  of  to  Christ.  But  the  Arabs  kind  to 
Christian  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  City  were  christians 
kindly  treated  because  they  spent  money  which  went 
into  the  pockets  of  the  Arabs.  About  the  time  of 
the  Norman  conquest  of  England  the  fierce  Turks 
from  around  the  Caspian  Sea  took  Jerusalem  from  the 
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Arabs.  These  Turks,  like  the  Arabs,  were  Mahom- 
etans, but  they  ill-treated  Christian  pilgrims,  robbed 
Turks  cruel     them,  tortured  them,  and  sometimes  mur- 

towards 

Christians  dered  them.  Horrible  tales  of  their  cruelties 
were  told  by  Christians  who  came  back  to  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  other  countries  of  Europe. 


1'i.ii;r   iHE  llEKMir  i'i;i;  \Mi  I  \  ,    im    <   i     -',  ■  1. 

Among  other  Christian  pilgrims  who  witnessed  the 
Turks'  cruelty  was  Peter,  the  Hermit  of  Picardy. 
He  visited  the  Pope,  Urban  H,  and  these  two 
planned  a  great  meeting  to  stir  up  the  Christians 
Peter  the  "f  Europe  to  wrest  Jerusalem  from  the 
""^^  infidels.     Peter  the  Hermit  gave  eloquent 

descriptions   of    the    ])ilgrims'    sufferings,   and    thou- 
sands  were   ready  to  set  out  on   a   holy  war ;   men, 
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women,  and  children,  priests  and  soldiers,  honest  men 
and  rogues,  —  every  class  was  ready,  either  from 
motives  of  real  piety  or  from  love  of  adventure.  Poor 
peasants  even  shod  their  oxen  like  horses  and  started 
with  wives  and  children  in  carts.  Many  set  off  with- 
out money  or  food  and  with  scanty  clothing.  Every 
pilgrim  wore  a  cross  on  his  arm  or  shoulder  as  a 
symbol  of  the  Saviour's  death.  The  Latin  word  for 
cross  is  cnix,  and  thus  arose  the  names  crusade  and 
crusader.  Robert  of  Normandy  joined  Peter  the 
Hermit  and  pawned  his  kingdom  to  his  brother 
William  II  to  get  the  necessary  money  to  equip  his 
followers  for  this  First  Crusade.  A  poor  man  might 
set  out  without  any  money,  but  a  prince  must  have 
horses  and  servants,  besides  rich  gifts  to  buy  the 
good-will  of  kings  along  the  route.  About  thirty 
thousand  people,  chiefly  from  England,  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  formed  the  van  of  the  First  Crusade. 
After  many  difficulties  and  some  fighting  they  reached 
Constantinople,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  great 
army  of  well-equipped  soldiers  under  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon.  The  whole  expedition  now  numbered  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  some  say  a  million. 

This  vast  horde  journeyed  south  through  Asia 
Minor,  fighting  and  plundering  along  the  road.  The 
country  through  which  they  passed  was  swept  bare 
of  everything  that  could  feed  man  or  beast.  Finally, 
in  1099,  the  Holy  City  was  reached.  After  a  desper- 
ate fight  its  walls  were  torn  open,  and  the  city  en- 
tered.    The  first  thins:  that  the  Christians  did  was  to 
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butcher  in  cold  blood  thousands  of  the  helpless 
Turks  ;  ten  thousand  were  slaughtered  in  the  mosque 
of  Omar  alone.  After  this  awful  butchery  the  Chris- 
tians fell  upon  their  knees  and  offered  up  fervent 
prayers  of  thanksgiving  for  their  victory.  Jerusalem 
was  now  governed  by  Christian  princes,  but  in  less 
than  a  hundred  years  the  Turks  won  it  back,  and 
other  Crusades  were  planned  to  retake  it. 

Besides  uniting  the  Christians  of  Europe  in  a 
Benefit  of  common  cause,  the  Crusades  opened  up 
Crusades  commerce  with  Asia.  People  travelled 
more  and  had  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  other  people. 

Section  4.     Henry  I,  Beauclerc,   1100-1135 

33.  Saxon  and  Norman  unite. — William  II  died 
without  children,  and  Henry,  the  Conqueror's  young- 
est son,  called  beauclerc  or  fine  scholar,  because  he 
could  write,  was  given  the  crown.  The  barons  were 
Henry  I  an  ^^^^^  longing  for  a  ruler  like  Robert,  who 
Englishman  ^vould  let  them  do  as  they  pleased,  but 
Robert  was  not  yet  home  from  the  Crusade.  So 
Henry,  the  only  son  of  the  Conqueror  born  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  only  one  who  could  speak  English, 
obtained  the  support  of  the  people  and  brought  the 
barons  to  order.  He  also  pleased  the  English  peo- 
ple very  much  by  marrying  Matilda  of  Scotland. 
This  princess  was  a  daughter  of  Margaret,  the  sister 
of  Edgar  the  yEtheling,  and  the  people  were  pleased 
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that  one  of  Saxon  blood  should  again  share  the 
throne. 

34.  Charter  of  Henry  I.  —  Henry  gave  the  people  a 
charter  in  which  he  made  promises  of  good  govern- 
ment. The  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  \Tere  to  be 
restored  and  unjust  fines  and  taxes  upon  Henry-s 
either  laymen  or  priests  were  to  cease.  ^■■°™'®^^ 
This  charter  was  often  violated,  but  it  served  to 
remind  the  people  of  their  rights,  and  we  shall  see 
that  it  served  as  the  model  for  one  which  the  people 
forced  upon  Henry's  great-grandson. 

35.  Exchequer  and   Circuit  Courts.  —  King  Henry 
by  no  means  allowed  his  people  to  go  free  from  taxes, 
but  he  levied  them  regularly  and  by  a  fixed  system. 
All  fines  upon  his  vassals,  all  aids  and  re-  Exchequer 
liefs  from  tenants,  as  well  as  the  Danegeld  ^°"''* 

and  some  other  taxes,  were  brought  twice  a  year 
and  paid  to  the  king's  justiciar,  who  received  the 
money  on  a  table  laid  off  into  squares  like  a  chess- 
board. For  this  reason  the  court  was  named  the 
Exchequer  Court.  Certain  officers  from  the  court 
went  through  the  kingdom  at  stated  periods  to  ad- 
just matters  in  dispute  between  the  king  and  his 
subjects.  From  this  we  can  trace  the  Circuit  Courts 
which  are  so  fixed  a  part  of  our  ideas  of  British 
justice. 

36.  The  White  Ship.  —  Henry's  only  son  William 
was  drowned  in  the  White  Ship  while  crossing  from 
Normandy  to  England.  The  ship  put  off  at  mid- 
night with  a  gay  company  on  board,  among  whom 
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were  Prince  William  and  his  sister.  The  sailors 
were  drunk  and  ran  the  ship  on  a  rock.  She  sank 
almost  immediately,  and  all  were  drowned  except  a 
poor  butcher  of  Rouen,  who  lived  to  tell  the  story 

of  the  wreck.  It  is 
said  that  Henry  never 
smiled  after  hearing  of 
his  son's  death. 

Robert  of  Normandy 
had  died  in  prison, 
where  Henry  had 
placed  him.  Prince 
William  was  dead,  and 
the  disappointed  old 
king  planned  to  leave 
the  crown  to  his  daugh- 
ter Matilda.  The  bar- 
ons swore  a  solemn  oath  to  support  her,  but  they  did 
it  unwillingly,  because  it  seemed  strange  to  have  a 
sovereisrn  who  could  not  lead  them  in  war. 


Female  Costume,  Time  of 
Henry  I. 


Section  5.     Stephen,    ii 35-1 154 

37.  The  Rival  Cousins.  —  Although  Henry  I  had 
taken  such  pains  to  secure  the  crown  for  his  daughter, 
she  never  was  really  the  ruler  of  England.  There 
was  living  at  the  court  of  Henry  I  his  nephew, 
Stephen,  Earl  of  Rlois.  He  was  a  handsome  and 
very  popular  young  man.  The  common  people 
loved  him  because   he  would  joke  with    them    in    a 
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friendly  spirit.  On  his  uncle's  death  Stephen  was 
hailed  as  king  by  the  people  of  London.  Many 
barons  forgot  their  oath  to  the  dead  king  and  swore 
fealty  to  his  gallant  nephew.  Stephen  promised  good 
government  and  many  privileges,  but  unfortunately 
he  was  too  good-natured  to  rule  with  a  firm  hand, 
and  the  selfish  barons  soon  began  to  do  as  they  liked. 

David,  king  of  Scotland,  invaded 
England  in  1138  to  aid  his  niece 
Battle  of  the  Matilda.  A  terrible  bat- 
standard  ^jg  ^^^g  fought  at  North- 
allerton in  Yorkshire,  where  the 
Scots  were  defeated.  The  English 
were  led  by  Archbishop  Thurston, 
and  because  he  had  four  sacred 
banners  raised  on  a  mast  which  was 
fixed  to  a  rude  car,  the  English 
called  the  fight  the  Battle  of  the 
Standard.  In  1139  the  west  of 
England  declared  its  loyalty  to  Ma-  '^"^  standard. 
tilda,  and  a  disastrous  civil  war  broke  out.  Stephen 
was  captured,  and  his  cousin  ruled  for  a  time.  But 
she  was  as  much  too  strict  and  haughty  as  Stephen 
was  too  lenient  and  affable,  and  when  he  escaped 
from  prison,   Matilda  had  to  flee. 

38.  Anarchy  in  England. — Then  followed  many 
years  of  misrule  and  misery.  The  barons  built  hun- 
dreds of  castles  and  fortified  them.  These 
became  homes  of  robbers  who  pillaged 
the  country  and  ill-treated  the  people.     The  "Saxon 
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War 
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Chronicle,"  which  stops  with  this  reign,  says  :  "  Every 
rich  man  built  castles  and  defended  them  against  all, 
and  they  filled  the  land  with  castles.  They  greatly 
oppressed  the  wretched  people  by  making  them 
work  at  these  castles,  and  when  the  castles  were 
finished,  they  filled  them  with  devils  and  evil  men. 
Then  they  took  those  whom  they  suspected  to  have 
any  goods,  by  night  and  by  day,  seizing  both  men 
and  women,  and  put  them  in  prison  for  their  gold 
and  silver,  and  tortured  them  with  pains  unspeak- 
able, for  never  were  any  martyrs  tormented  as  these 
were.  They  hung  some  up  by  their  feet  and  smoked 
them  with  foul  smoke  ;  some  by  their  thumbs  or  by 
the  head,  and  then  hung  coats  of  mail  on  their  feet. 
They  twisted  a  knotted  string  about  their  heads  until 
it  went  into  the  brain ;  they  put  them  into  dungeons 
wherein  were  adders  and  snakes  and  toads  and  thus 
wore  them  out.  They  plundered  and  burned  towns. 
Then  was  corn  dear  and  flesh  and  cheese,  for  there 
was  none  in  the  land.  They  spared  neither  church 
nor  churchyard,  nor  the  lands  of  abbots  or  priests. 
It  was  said  openly  that  Christ  and  his  saints  slept." 

After  nearly  twenty  years  of  this  disorder,  Stephen 

agreed  that   at   his  death,  Matilda's    son,  Henry  of 

Anion,  should  become  king.     The  barons 

Treaty  of  ^ 

waiiingford,    were  to  be  forced  to  pull  down  the  castles 

1 1 53 

built  to  shelter  thieves.  Estates  seized  in 
war  were  to  be  restored  to  their  lawful  owners.  All 
hired  soldiers  were  to  be  dismissed.  Thieves  and 
robbers  were   to   be   hanged.     The   courts  were   to 
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be  again  opened  and  justice  rendered  to  every  man. 
Perhaps  Stephen  agreed  to  this  with  less  regret,  as 
his  own  son  had  just  died. 

II.    Norman  Kings 
William  1,  b.  1027,  d,  1087 


Robert,  Duke  of  William  II,     Henry  I,  b.  1068,  d.  1135     Adela 

Normandy,  b.  1060,  d.  iioo  |  I 

b.  1056,  d.  1134  Matilda,  m.  Geoffrey  | 

of  Anjou        Stephen,  r.  1135-1154 

Henry  II 


CHAPTER    IV 

HOUSE  OF   ANJOU,    1 154  1399 

Section  i.     Henry  H,   ii 54-1 189 

39.  Power  and  Territory  of  Henry  II.  —  The  re- 
forms promised  by  the  treaty  of  Wallingford  were 
scarcely  begun  when  Stephen  died  and  young  Henry 
was  called  upon  to  rule.  It  would  have  been  very 
hard  to  find  a  prince  better  fitted  to  bring  an  un- 
ruly people  into  order.  He  was  young,  brave,  and 
determined.  His  body  was  like  iron,  and  could  bear 
any  amount  of  fatigue.  It  was  a  common  saying 
that  the  king  never  sat  down  except  to  eat  or  when 
on  horseback.  He  even  read  books  and  talked  with 
his  friends  during  mass.  His  dominion  stretched 
Dominions  of  ffom  Scotland  on  the  north  to  the  Pyre- 
Henryii  nccs  on  the  south.  He  ruled  more  pro- 
vinces south  of  the  Channel  than  were  governed  by 
the  king  of  France.  From  his  mother  he  inherited 
Norm.andy  and  Maine ;  from  his  father,  Anjou  and 
Touraine ;  and  with  his  wife,  Eleanor,  formerly  the 
wife  of  the  king  of  France,  he  obtained  seven  pro- 
vinces south  of  the  Eoire. 

40.  The  Barons  brought  to  Order.  —  The  hired 
soldiers  were  driven  out  of  the  country.     The  barons 
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were  forced  to  pull  down  more  than  a  thousand 
castles  that  had  been  erected  without  license.  Judges 
were  again  sent  on  circuit.  Justice  was  dealt  out  to 
Saxon  and  Norman  alike,  and  the  two  peoples  began 
to  grow  together.  It  was  no  longer  a  disgrace  to  be 
of  Englisli  blood. 

41.  Coinage.  —  During  the  Norman  period  many 
barons  had  been  given  the  right  to  coin  money. 
They  used  so  much  base  metal  that  the  coins  often 
had  little  real  value.  Henry  gave  orders  that  no 
coins  were  to  be  made  except  at  the  royal  mint. 

42.  Scutage.  —  Under  the  Feudal  System  the  great 
barons  could  be  forced  to  serve  in  war  only  forty 
days  in  the  year.  Henry  wished  to  carry  on  a 
war  against  France  and  might  need  an  army  for 
several  months.  He  therefore  allowed  the  barons  to 
give  a  money  payment  in  place  of  military  service. 
This  tax  came  to  be  called  scn/agc,  or  shield  money, 
from  the  Latin  scutum,  a  shield.  With  this  money 
the  king  could  hire  troops  who  were  ready  to  fight 
at  all  times.  In  this  way  the  power  of  the  king  was 
increased,  while  that  of  the  barons  grew  less,  since 
they  were  no  longer  obliged  to  keep  large  armies 
ready  for  battle. 

43.  Trial  by  Jury.  —  Henry  required  each  county 
to  choose  twelve  men,  who  were  to  present  charges 
against  wrong-doers  before  the  circuit  judges.  These 
twelve  men  were  sworn  to  act  justly,  and  hence  were 
called  jurors,  from  Latin  Jurair,  to  swear.  In  time 
the  jurors  ceased  to  act  as  witnesses,  and  became,  as 
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now,  judges  of  guilt  or  innocence.  The  finding  of  a 
jury  was  called  a  verdict,  from  two  Latin  words,  ver, 
true,  and  dico,  to  speak. 

44.  Thomas  a  Becket.  —  Henry's  closest  friend  was 
Thomas  a  Becket.  Book-learning  in  those  days  was 
confined  almost  wholly  to  the  clergy  ; 
even  kings  could  not  write  their  own 
names.  Becket  was  highly  edu- 
cated, and  although  a  priest  he  lived 
in  a  very  magnificent  style.  He  be- 
came the  king's  chancellor,  and 
stood  next  to  the  king  himself  in 
power.  His  army  of  servants  and 
retainers  numbered  nearly  a  thou- 
sand, of  whom  two  hundred  were 
knights.  When  he  went  on  a  jour- 
ney, the  brilliance  of  his  retinue 
equalled  that  of  the  king.  His  table 
was  set  with  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  loaded  with  most  costly  and  dainty  ^.'iands. 
On  one  occasion  he  paid  a  sum  equal  to  ^75  for  a 
dish  of  eels  of  fine  quality.  Yet  Becket  himself  lived 
on  plain  food.  His  splendour  was  simply  for  the  sake 
of  show,  and  because  of  his  rank  as  king's  chancellor. 
His  servants  had  orders  to  strew  the  floor  of  his  din- 
ing-room with  clean  straw  every  morning  in  winter, 
and  with  fresh  bulrushes  and  evergreens  every  day 
in  summer.  Men  of  the  highest  rank  came  to  dine 
with  Becket,  and  when  the  benches  at  the  table  were 
filled,  they  sat  on  the  floor  on  the  clean  rushes. 


Thomas  a  Bfxket. 

From  his  seal. 
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In  1 162  Henry  made  Becket  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  ahnost  immediately  a  great  change  took 
place  in  his  manner  of  life.  He  now  lived  plainly 
and  avoided  gay  company.  He  even  wore  a  camel's 
hair  shirt  to  make  himself  uncomfortable.  Every 
morning  he  washed  the  feet  of  thirteen  beggars  and 
gave  them  alms.  All  this  was  to  show  his  humility, 
because  a  style  of  living  quite  suitable  for  the  king's 
chancellor  would  have  ill  suited  an  archbishop. 

At  this  time  the  courts  of  the  clergy  had  the 
right  to  try  priests  for  all  wrong-doing.  The  usual 
punishment  was  loss  of  office.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  a  man  might  commit  a  serious  crime,  and  if  he 
were  a  priest,  his  punishment  would  be  light.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  many  men  who 
were  accused  of  crimes  and  who  claimed  to  be 
classed  with  the  clergy  were  not  really  priests  at  all ; 
in  those  days  any  man  who  could  read  could  claim 
the  protection  of  the  church  and  all  the  privileges 
of  its  priesthood  before  the  law.  It  is  said  that 
during  the  first  nine  years  of  Henry's  reign  there 
were  several  murders  committed  by  clerics  who 
were  still  living  upon  the  bounty  of  the  church.  But 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  during  the  stormy 
Norman  rule  the  church  had  granted  protection  to 
hundreds  of  innocent  people,  and  saved  them  from 
death  at  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Henry  was 
anxious  to  change  the  law  and  to  have  every  man  who 
was  charged  with  a  crime  tried  in  the  king's  courts. 
Becket  was  very  jealous  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the 
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church  and  refused  to  agree  to  Henry's  plan.  Then 
a  bitter  quarrel  began.  Finally  Becket  gave  an  un- 
willing consent  to  the  changes.  But  very  soon  he 
raised  new  objections,  and  to  save  himself  from 
Henry's  wrath  he  fled  to  France. 

After  some  years  Becket  and  Henry  met  and 
made  a  sort  of  peace,  and  Becket  crossed  over  to 
England.  But  his  manner  was  still  haughty  and 
unyielding,  and  when  Henry,  who  was  in  Normandy, 
heard  of  his  conduct,  he  exclaimed  in  sudden  passion, 
"  Will  no  one  rid  me  of  this  turbulent  priest  ?  "  Four 
Murder  of  Normau  knights  crossed  over  to  England 
^^^^^^  and  murdered  the  archbishop  in  his  own 

cathedral.  Henry  had  spoken  in  anger,  and  did  not 
really  desire  such  a  foul  deed  to  be  done.  When  he 
went  back  to  England,  he  saw  that  his  people  looked 
coldly  upon  him,  and  regarded  the  murdered  Becket 
as  a  saint.  So  Henry  put  on  a  rough  woollen  shirt 
and  a  coarse  cloak.  He  then  walked  barefooted 
over  the  sharp  stones  of  the  streets  to  Becket's 
tomb  in  the  cathedral.  Here  he  prayed  and  then 
offered  his  back  to  the  whips  of  some  eighty  monks 
who  each  gave  his  kingly  shoulders  a  blow.  A  king 
could  do  no  more.  The  people  forgave  him  and  the 
Pope  pardoned  him. 

45.  Ireland.  —  In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  Ireland  was  more  civilised  than  England, 
and  sent  missionaries  to  the  surrounding  countries. 
Her  monasteries  were  famous  for  the  learning  of  the 
monks  and  for  their  beautiful  coloured  manuscripts. 
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The  Roman  conquest  of  Gaul  had  made  a  united 
France.  The  Norman  conquest  of  England  had 
created  a  nation  by  striking  a  death-blow  to  the  old 
Saxon  eaiddoms.  But  Ireland  had  not  got  beyond  the 
stage  of  tribal  government.  Danes  and  Welshmen 
had  landed  in  Ireland  and  made  settlements  on  the 
coast,  but  these  were  small,  and  at  the  time  of  Henry 
II  the  whole  island  was  torn  with  domestic  strife. 

Henry  was  anxious  to  add  Ireland  to  his  possessions. 
An  opportunity  soon  offered  itself.  Some  time  after- 
wards Dermot,  the  Irish  king  of  Leinster,  civii  strife  in 
was  driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  came  ^""^^^"^ 
over  to  ask  help  from  Henry.  Strongbow,  an  Eng- 
lish noble,  returned  with  Dermot,  and  together  they 
won  many  victories  over  the  Irish  clans.  After  one 
bloody  victory,  Dermot  seized  the  head  of  a  dead 
enemy  and  bit  off  the  nose  and  lips  in  triumph. 
When  Dermot  died,  Strongbow,  who  had  married 
his  daughter,  succeeded  to  his  power.  Henry  now 
grew  jealous  of  Strongbow  and  in  11 72  went  over 
to  Ireland  himself.  Strongbow  paid  homage  to 
Henry,  and  many  other  Irish  rulers  submitted. 
Indeed,  Henry  might  have  conquered  the  whole 
island,  had  he  not  been  called  home  by  rebellions 
which  were  aided  by  his  sons  and  his  queen,  Eleanor. 
Prince  John,  who  during  his  father's  life  had  no 
lands  to  rule  and  was  therefore  called  An  insolent 
Lackland,  went  over  to  Ireland.  But  he  p""*^® 
mocked  the  native  chiefs  who  came  to  dine  with 
him,  and  even  pulled    their  bushy  beards.      Such   a 
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prince  had  no  power  to  draw  Irish  and  English 
together,  and  very  soon  John  was  forced  to  leave. 
For  many  years  after  this  the  native  Irish  were  at 
constant  war  among  themselves,  and  with  the  small 
Enghsh  settlements  along  the  coast  which  were 
known  as  "the  Pale." 

III.   Angevin  or  Pi.antagenet  Kings  from  Henry  II  to 
Edward  III 

Henrv  II,  b.  1133,  d.  1189 

I 

I \ \  I 

Henry,  Richard  I,  Geoffrey,  John,  b.  1166,  d.  1216 

b.  1155,       b.  1 157,  d.  1 199        b.  1158,  d.  1186  "  I 

d.  1 183  Henry  III,  b.  1207,  d.  1272 

Edward  I,  b.  1239,  d.  1307 

I 
Edward  II,  b.  1284,  d.  1327 

I 
Edward  III,  b.  1312,  d.  1377 


Section  2.     Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,   ii  89-1 199 

46.  Richard's  Character.  —  The  last  years  of  Henry 
II  were  saddened  by  his  rebellious  sons.  Two  of 
these  sons,  Henry,  the  eldest,  and  Geoffrey,  died  be- 
fore their  father,  leaving  the  second  son,  Richard,  to 
take  the  crown  of  England. 

Richard,  called  the  Lion-hearted  because  of  his 
braver}',  was  an  English  king  in  name  only,  because 
during  his  rule  of  ten  years  he  spent  less  than  ten 
months  in  England.  It  is  even  doubtful  if  he  could 
speak  the  English  language.  His  fame  rests  entirely 
upon  his  personal  bravery  and  his  adventures  in  the 
Holy    Land,    during   the   Third    Crusade.     England 
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was  for  him  only  a  place  whence  he  might  raise 
money  to  support  his  soldiers.  To  get  money  for 
the  Crusade  he  sold  offices  and  titles ;  he  robbed 
and  murdered  Jews  ;  he  sold  charters  to  towns ;  he 
pawned  the  crown  jewels ;  he  said  he  would  sell 
London  if  he  could  find  a  buyer.  And  yet  many  of 
his  people  admired  him  because  he  was  brave  and 
fearless.  He  had  great  strength  and  loved  to  show 
it  in  feats  of  arms. 

47.  The  Third  Crusade.  —  In  company  with  Philip 
of  France  and  Leopold  of  Austria,  Richard  set  out 
for  Palestine,  which  had  now  fallen  once  more  vmder 
the  rule  of  the  Turk.  The  Christian  kings  quarrelled 
about  leadership,  and  wasted  their  time  and  money. 
They  gained  some  battles,  but  Saladin,  the  brave 
leader  of  the  infidels,  grew  stronger  every  day.  On 
one  occasion  Richard  asked  Leopold  to  assist  with 
a  fort.  Leopold  said  he  was  neither  a  mason  nor 
a  carpenter.  This  made  Richard  so  angry  that  he 
kicked  the  Duke  of  Austria,  who  went  home  in  a 
rage.  Philip  of  France  also  went  home  because 
he  was  jealous  of  Richard.  At  one  time  Richard 
was  near  enough  to  Jerusalem  to  see  its  spires,  but 
he  refused  to  look,  saying  if  his  arm  was  not  strong 
enough  to  conquer  it,  his  eyes  should  never  behold  it. 

48.  Richard  a  PrisDner.  —  On  his  way  home  Rich- 
ard was  wrecked  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  Richard  in 
attempted    to    cross    Europe    in   disguise.  ^"^""^ 

He  was  detected,  perhaps  because  he  wore  a  costly 
ring  while  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant.     At  any  rate, 
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Leopold  of  Austria  took  him  prisoner  and  handed 
him  over  to  the  emperor  of  Germany.  Two  men 
were  anxious  that  Richard  should  remain  a  prisoner 
in  Germany  :  Philip  of  France,  because  he  wished  to 
gain  possession  of  Richard's  French  provinces,  and 
Prince  John,  because  he  had  usurped  Richard's  place 
in  England.  John  secretly  offered  to  pay  ;^20,ooo 
a  month  during  the  time  that  his  brother  was  held 
£100,000  for  a  in  captivity,  but  the  emperor  agreed  to 
^^"^s  set  him  free  for  a  ransom  of  ;^  100,000. 

So  the  English  had  to  scrape  the  money  together, 
perhaps  not  unwillingly,  for  they  were  proud  of 
the  Crusader  king.  Philip  of  France  wrote  John 
to  be  on  his  guard,  saying,  "  The  devil  is  loose 
again." 

49.  Saucy  Castle. — When  Richard  reached  Eng- 
land, he  took  away  John's  lands  and  castles  because 
of  his  treachery.  Then  almost  at  once  he  set  off 
for  France  to  punish  Philip,  who  was  trying  to  win 
Normandy.  Richard  built  a  great  castle  on  the 
Seine  which  he  called  his  "  Saucy  Castle."  This 
made  Philip  very  angry,  because  Richard  had  given 
a  pledge  that  no  castle  should  be  built  there.  When 
Philip  heard  the  news,  he  said,  "  I  would  take  it  if 
its  walls  were  of  iron."  Richard  sent  answer,  "  I 
would  hold  it  if  its  walls  were  of  butter." 

50.  Death  of  Richard.  —  Shortly  afterwards  Richard 
besieged  a  castle  held  by  one  of  his  own  nobles,  who 
refused  to  surrender  a  treasure  he  had  found.  An 
archer,  who  is  said   to   have   used   a   frying-pan    for 
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a  shield,  shot  the  king  from  the  walls  of  the  castle. 
Very  soon  the  castle  surrendered,  and  the  archer 
was  brought  before  the  dying  king.  "  How  have  I 
harmed  you  that  you  should  kill  me  .-^ "  said  Richard. 
The  young  archer  said  :  "  My  lord  king,  you  killed 
my  father ;  you  killed  my  two  brothers,  and  you 
meant  to  kill  me.  Revenge  yourself  on  me  as  you 
will."  Richard  forgave  him,  but  in  spite  of  this  the 
youth  was  flayed  alive  and  then  hanged. 

51.  Knighthood.  —  This  was  the  age  of  knighthood, 
and  the  knight  was  the  ideal  warrior.  The  usual 
order  of  service  was  first  a  page,  next  a  squire,  and 
last  of  all  a  knight.  A  nobleman's  son  was  sent  at 
an  early  age  to  live  as  a  page  in  the  castle  of  some 
friend  or  relative.  Here  he  learned  to  wait  on  the 
lord's  lady,  run  errands,  and  above  all,  to  be  cour- 
teous and  obedient.  He  then  served  a  long  period, 
often  seven  years,  as  a  squire.  This  was  to  give 
him  a  training  in  war.  He  must  .see  that  his  lord's 
horses  were  in  good  order,  carry  his  shield,  give  him 
a  new  lance  if  he  needed  one,  and  drag  him  from 
the  battle  if  he  were  wounded.  He  must  wait  on 
his  master  at  table,  carve  his  meat,  and  fill  his  wine 
cup.  When  his  term  of  squire  service  was  spent, 
he  became  a  knight,  but  he  had  first  to  spend  a  day 
and  a  night,  sometimes  more,  in  a  church,  fasting  and 
praying,  and  guarding  his  armour.  Then  he  took  a 
solemn  oath  to  be  loyal  to  king  and  church,  and  to 
protect  every  lady  in  distress.  After  this  some  noble 
lady  buckled   on   his   spurs,  which   were  the  special 
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badge  of  knighthood.  The  king  or  some  noble  now 
struck  him  Hghtly  on  the  shoulder  with  the  flat  of  a 
sword,  saying:  "In  the  name  of  God,  St.  Michael, 
and  St.  George,  I  dub  thee  knight.  Be  brave ;  be 
ready;  be  loyal."  Often  soldiers  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  battle  were  made  knights  without  the 
long  service  of  page  and  squire. 

The  motto  of  knighthood  was  noblesse  oblige,  which 
means  JiigJi  rank  demands  noble  cJiaracter.  On  the 
whole,  knighthood  made  warfare  less  brutal,  because 
it  taught  that  a  conquered  enemy  should  be  kindly 
treated.  It  taught  reverence  for  women  of  high 
rank,  but  did  not  teach  that  any  courtesy  was  due 
to  those  of  mean  birth.  The  age  of  knighthood, 
which  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
is  called  the  age  of  chivalry,  meaning  the  age  of 
noble  and  heroic  deeds. 


Section  3.     John  Lackland,   1199-1216 

52.  Loss  of  Normandy.  —  On  Richard's  death,  John, 
the  youngest  son  of  Henry  II,  was  chosen  king  by 
the  barons  and  bishops.  But  across  the  Channel  the 
people  were  loyal  to  John's  nephew,  Arthur,  who  was 
now  a  youth  of  fourteen.  John  crossed  into  Nor- 
mandy to  wage  war  against  Arthur,  and  took  him 
Arthur  prisoner.     Soon   afterwards  Arthur  disap- 

disappears  peared,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  John  had  some  part  in  his  death.  One  story 
says  that  John  stabbed  him   and  sank  his  body  in 
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the  river  Seine.  At  any  rate,  Philip  of  France 
charged  John  with  the  murder,  and  when  he  made 
no  attempt  to  clear  himself,  Philip  seized  his  French 
provinces.  Although  John  tried  to  win  them  back, 
he  lost  all  except  a  few  in  the  south,  and  his  con- 
trol over  those  was  very  uncertain.  This  loss  was 
a  great  gain  to  England,  because  English  men  and 
English  money  were  no  longer  wasted  in  wars  to 
defend  a  foreign  soil,  and  also  because  as  soon  as  the 
barons  of  Norman  blood  were  cut  off  from  France, 
they  became  whollv   luigiish. 

53.  John's  Quarrel  with  the  Church.  —  As  John  had 
rebelled  against  his  father  and  been  disloyal  to  Rich- 
ard, it  was  hardly  possible  that  he  would  make  a  good 
king.  He  had  great  talents,  but  was  so  selfish,  so 
cruel,  and  so  mean,  that  no  good  could  come  from 
his  rule.  When  he  died,  it  was  commonly  said  that 
hell  itself  would  be  made  foul  with  John's  presence. 

Soon  after  John  was  crowned,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  died.  The  monks  chose  a  new  arch- 
bishop ;  John  chose  another.  When  the  Pope  heard 
of  it,  he  chose  yet  another.  John  refused  to  admit 
Stephen  Langton,  the  Pope's  choice,  into  England. 
The  Pope  then  laid  England  under  an  interdict,  which 
meant  that  all  public  religious  services  were  to  be 
suspended.  No  marriages  could  be  celebrated  in 
churches,  no  burials  could  take  place  in  the  church- 
yards, and  the  dead  were  laid  in  fields  and  in  ditches. 
Children  might  be  baptised  and  dying  persons  given 
the  sacraments,  but  nothing  further. 
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Ordaining  a  Priest. 


After  this   state   of   affairs   had   lasted   for    some 

years  the   Pope   excommunicated  John;   that  is,  cut 

him  off  from  the  church  entirely,  and  pro- 

Johncutoff  .      ^  ' 

from  the  nouuccd  awful  curscs  upon  him.     No  man 

Church  1  1  !•  1 

dared  even  to  eat  with  one  thus  disgraced. 
Still  John  held  out.  Then  the  Pope  deposed  John 
and  called  upon  Philip  of  P'rance  to  take  possession 
of  PIngland.  John  now  became  very  much  alarmed, 
because  he  knew  that  his  tyranny  had  turned  the 
people  against  him  aiKl  he  feared  that  he  could  not 
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depend  upon  their  support.  All  at  once  he  gave 
way  and  laid  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope's 
legate,  to  receive  it  back  as  a  vassal  of  Rome.  One 
condition  of  his  vassalage  was  the  yearly 

John  submits 

payment  of  a  thousand  marks  to  the  Pope. 
The  Enghsh  people  felt  much  humiliated,  saying, 
"  He  has  become  the  Pope's  man."  The  Pope  re- 
moved the  interdict  and  recalled  Philip  of  France 
from  his  invasion  of  England.  Langton  was  at  once 
given  his  rights  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  John 
then  went  over  to  France  to  fight  Philip,  but  was 
defeated,  and  compelled  to  return  to  England. 

54.  Barons  in  Rebellion.  —  When  John  returned,  he 
began  to  lay  grievous  taxes  upon  the  barons.  They 
asked  for  fair  treatment,  but  he  used  every  device  a 
wicked  and  clever  king  could  think  of  to  get  more 
money.  The  barons  were  fined,  the  church  robbed, 
the  chartered  towns  illegally  taxed,  and  the  Jews 
plundered.  From  one  rich  Hebrew  of  Bristol,  John 
demanded  a  sum  that  would  be  equal  now  to 
^100,000.  The  Jew  refused  to  pay,  and  John  had 
one  of  his  teeth  pulled  each  day  until  on  the  eighth 
day  he  yielded.  John  had  an  army  of  hired  soldiers, 
but  the  barons,  who  had  the  support  of  the  church, 
were  still  stronger.  So  badly  had  John  treated  the 
church  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Stephen 
Langton,  was  leading  the  barons. 

55.  Magna  Charta. — At  Runnymede,  a  meadow 
on  the  Thames,  the  barons  forced  John  to  sign  the 
Ma>a:na  Charta.     This  great   charter  is  often  called 
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the  corner-stone  of  English  Hberty  because  it  is  the 
first  written  promise  an  English  king  was  ever  forced 
to  give  his  people.  It  contained  nothing  new,  but 
it  laid  down  in  plain  words  the  rights  of  every  Eng- 
lishman. A  very  ancient  copy  with  the  king's 
great  seal  and  the  smaller  seals  of  the  barons  is  still 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  In  all  the  Great 
Charter  contains  sixty-three  separate  clauses,  but  to 
us  those  concerning  taxation  and  freedom  from  un- 
just imprisonment  are  of  most  importance.  In  our 
times  we  are  so  secure  from  illegal  taxes  and  so  care- 
fully protected  from  unjust  punishments  that  we 
can  scarcely  realise  how  English  kings  ever  had  the 
power  to  take  men's  goods  without  making  payment, 
or  to  throw  them  into  prison  without  trial  upon  some 
petty  excuse. 

Magna  Charta  said  that  the  king  was  to  levy  no 
taxes  upon  those  who  held  their  lands  from  him 
unless  those  taxes  were  agreed  to  by  those  who  had 
to  pay  them.  This  did  not  mean  that  the  king  was 
to  give  up  his  ancient  right  to  aids,  but  that  he  was 
not  to  go  beyond  those  rights.  No  freeman  was  to 
be  outlawed,  or  imprisoned,  or  have  his  property 
taken  from  him,  except  by  the  judgment  of  a  lawful 
court  where  the  jury  would  be  men  of  his  own  rank. 
If  the  king's  officers  seized  a  subject's  goods  they 
were  bound  to  make  immediate  payment.  Church 
lands  were  not  to  be  unjustly  taxed,  nor  was  the  king 
to  interfere  with  the  clergy  in  their  right  to  elect  from 
among  themselves  such  church  officers  as  bishops  and 
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archbishops.  Justice  was  not  to  be  delayed  or  bought 
or  sold,  and  the  assize  courts  were  to  be  held  regularly 
four  times  a  year  in  each  county.  Before  this  time  it 
had  frequently  happened  that  the  king's  courts  would 
not  bring  suits  to  trial  unless  the  parties  to  the  suits 
would  give  large  sums  as  bribes,  and  often  the  man 
who  could  pay  most 
won  the  suit. 

Every  Norman 
king  had  shamefully 
abused  his  right  to  be 
the  guardian  of  bar- 
ons' children.  Some- 
times before  the  ward 
became  of  age  the 
estate  was  stripped 
by  the  king's  officers, 
and  then  given  over 
to  its  owners  only  on 
payment  of  enormous 
fines.  Magna  Charta 
declared  this  illegal. 
It  also  gave  foreign  J°"^'  ''^^''^'^'^  ^^^^^'^  C"^^^^- 
merchants  the  right  to  come  into  England  and  go  out 
at  will,  without  paying  heavy  toll.  The  king's  for- 
eign soldiers  were  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country. 
Finally,  the  Great  Charter  said  that  five  and  twenty 
barons  should  be  chosen  who  were  to  see  that  the 
king  kept  his  promises,  and  in  case  he  did  not  grant 
justice    to   a   suit    within    forty    days,   these    barons 
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were  to  seize  his  castles  and  lands,  and  wage  war 
against  him  until  he  should  right  their  wrongs.  Even 
after  Magna  Charta  Englishmen  were  often  unjustly 
taxed  and  kept  in  prison  without  being  tried,  but 
every  man  knew  such  injustice  was  contrary  to  the 
law  and  felt  that  sooner  or  later  the  right  would 
win. 

John  signed  the  Charter,  but  only  because  he  could 
not  avoid  it.  In  his  anger  at  having  to  submit  he 
rolled  on  the  floor  and  chewed  sticks  and  straw.  He 
said,  "  They  have  given  me  five  and  twenty  over- 
kings." 

56.  The  Death  of  John.  —  Before  signing  the  Char- 
ter, John  had  become  the  "  Pope's  man,"  and  the 
Pope  now  freed  him  from  his  oath  to  keep  faith  with 
the  barons,  on  the  ground  that  the  vassal  could  not  be 
bound  without  the  consent  of  his  lord.  John  anx- 
iously waited  for  soldiers  from  Europe  that  he  might 
defy  the  barons.  Many  soldiers  came,  and  with  their 
aid  John  laid  waste  the  country,  acting  if  possible  more 
like  a  tyrant  than  ever  before.  Almost  in  despair, 
the  barons  asked  Louis,  the  Dauphin  of  France,  to 
come  to  their  aid,  promising  him  the  crown.  Shortly 
A  fortunate  ^^^^^  Louis  arrived  John  was  crossing  the 
death  Wash,  when  the  rushing  tide  swept   away 

his  baggage,  his  money,  and  the  crown  jewels.  This 
so  angered  him  that  he  fell  into  a  fever  of  which 
he  died. 
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Section  4.     Henry  III,  12 16-1272 

57.  Foreigners  prey  upon  England.  —  Louis  now 
had  little  support,  as  the  people  preferred  to  have 
John's  young  son  Henry  for  king.  But  as  Louis  had 
captured  some  castles  and  put  French  soldiers  in 
then),  it  was  more  than  a  year  before  the  English 
succeeded  in  driving  him  out  of  the  country.  Henry 
was  only  nine  years  of  age,  so  for  some  years  the 
real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  council  of  barons, 
of  whom  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  the  chief.  While 
he  lived,  the  land  had  peace,  but  as  soon  as  the  young 
king  reached  manhood,  and  ruled  alone,  troubles  came. 

Henry  married  Eleanor  of  Provence,  and  partly  for 
this  reason,  and  partly  because  of  his  mother's  influ- 
ence, he  showed  much  favour  to  foreigners.  The  best 
offices  in  England  were  given  to  French-  influence  of 
men.  English  priests  were  often  passed  ^^^ foreigners 
over  and  comfortable  chinch  livings  given  to  foreign- 
ers, especially  to  Italians  and  Frenchmen.  French 
women  were  brought  over  and  married  to  English 
youths  who  were  wards  of  the  king,  and  English 
heiresses  were  married  to  Frenchmen.  Besides  the 
wealth  heaped  upon  foreigners,  the  king  spent  ex- 
travagant amounts  for  show.  As  a  result,  he  was 
always  in  need,  and  made  so  many  de-  ^^^^  jj^ 
mands  upon  his  people  that  their  patience  extravagant 
was  worn  out.  At  the  birth  of  Prince  Edward  he 
begged  so  many  gifts  of  the  ijeople  that  one  man  said, 
"  God  gave  us  the  child,  Init  the  kint;"  sells  him  to  us." 
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58.   Simon  de  Montfort. — Among  the  Frenchmen 
who  were  made  rich  with  English  lands  was  Simon 

de  Montfort,  who  inherited 
large  estates  through  his 
grandmother.  So  high  did 
he  rise  in  royal  favour  that 
he  won  the  hand  of  the 
king's  sister.  But  this  did 
not  prevent  him  from  join- 
ing with  the  English  barons 
to  oppose  the  king.  When 
the  king's  reckless  waste 
forced  him  to  ask  grants 
of  money  from  the  barons, 
they  made  him  swear  to 
observe  the  Great  Charter. 
Henry  was  quite  ready  to 
swear,  but  still  more  ready 
to  break  his  oath.  In 
1258  the  barons  were  sum- 
moned to  meet  the  king 
at  Oxford  to  raise  for 
his  purposes  a  large  sum 
of  money.  They  were 
in  an  angry  mood,  and, 
led  by  de  Montfort,  they 
drew  up  what  are  known  as  the  Provisions  of  Oxford. 
Provisions  of  The  real  power  of  government  was  taken 
Oxford,  1258     f,-,)j-,-,  ti^^.  ]^j,^o-  and  placed  in  a  council  of 

barons,   with  de  Montfort  at  its  head.      The  king's 


Tomb  of  Henry  III   in 
Westminster  Abbey. 
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friends  nicknamed  this  meeting  the  Mad  ParUament. 

Several  barons  now  grew  jealous  of  de  Montfort,  and 

the  king  with  their  aid  tried  to  recover  his  power. 

A  battle  was  fought  at  Lewes,  in   1264,  between  the 

king's  party  and  de  Montfort.    The  king  was  defeated, 

and  together  with  Prince  Edward,  was  taken  prisoner. 

De  Montfort  ruled  in  the  king's  name,  and  peace 

seemed  at  hand.     An  event  now  took  place  that  has 

made  the  name  of  Simon  de  Montfort  famous  for  all 

time.      The  king    had,   up  to  this  time,  summoned 

only    barons    and    bishops    to    the    Great    Council. 

De  Montfort  called  a  Parliament,  and  in 

De  Mont- 
addition  to  barons  and   bishops,  he  sum-  fort- s  Parlia- 
ment, 1265   I, 
moned  two  knights  from  each  shire,  and 

two  burghers  from  each  borough.  For  the  first  time 
the  citizens  of  large  towns  had  a  voice  in  the  affairs 
of  the  nation.  As  the  chief  object  of  the  king  in 
summoning  Parliament  was  to  secure  grants  of  money, 
the  knights  and  burghers  did  not  at  that  time  con- 
sider it  any  honour  to  be  called  to  the  Council ;  but 
as  the  years  went  on.  Parliament  began  to  do  much 
more  than  merely  consent  to  taxation. 

De  Montfort's  rule  caused  jealousy,  and  his  sons 
were  unpopular  with  the  people.  Prince  Edward 
escaped  from  Earl  Simon's  control,  and,  gather- 
ing a  large  army,  defeated  his  uncle  at  Battle  of 
Evesham.  The  rout  was  complete,  and  Evesham,  1265 
De  Montfort  was  slain.  His  rule  had  been  so  just 
that  people  called  him  Sir  Simon  the  Righteous. 
Henry  died    shortly   after.     His  life  was  free  from 
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the  low  vices  that  degraded  King  John,  but  he  had 
no  power  to  rule  nor  any  respect  for  a  promise. 

59.  White  Friars  and  Black  Friars. —Just  at  this 
time  there  lived  two  wonderful  men  who  did  much 
to  give  the  people  a  truer  idea  of  Christianity.  St. 
Dominic  was  a  Spaniard  of  high  birth  who  began  to 
preach  against  vice  and  pride  in  the  church.  He. 
obtained  the  Pope's  consent  to  found  a  new  order 
of  friars,  named  after  himself,  Dominicans,  and 
called  white  friars,  from  their  white  tunics.  Fif- 
teen of  these  men  came  to  England  to  preach.  A 
similar  order  called  Franciscans,  or  black  friars,  was 
founded  in  Italy  by  St.  Francis.  The  monks  of 
previous  ages  had  tried  to  save  their  own  souls  by 
leaving  the  woi-ld  and  shutting  themselves  in  mon- 
asteries. The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  tried  to 
save  others  by  living  in  the  world  with  them.  The 
friars  took  a  solemn  vow  to  remain  poor.  They 
might  receive  food  and  clothes,  but  on  no  account 
were  they  to  take  money.  Only  in  severe  climates 
might  they  wear  shoes.  A  story  is  told  of  a  friar 
who  found  a  pair  of  shoes  and  wore  them.  In  the 
night  he  dreamed  that  robbers  attacked  him,  and 
when  he  told  them  that  he  was  a  friar,  they  laughed 
at  him  and  pointed  to  his  shoes.  He  awoke  from 
his  dream  and  threw  the  shoes  out  of  the  window. 
The  whole  life  of  a  friar  was  to  be  one  of  sacrifice 
and  suffering.  His  work  was  among  the  poor  and 
outcast  Outside  the  walls  of  towns,  where  the  poor- 
est and  most  miserable  lived,  the  worthy  friars  went 
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about,  two  by  two,  bringing  little  comforts  and 
kind  words  to  the  sick  and  dying.  The  friars  found 
opportunity  for  service  in  every  town,  because  here, 
fatal  diseases,  caused  by  decaying  filth,  were  always 
claiming  victims.  The  lepers,  who  were  shunned 
by  all  others,  were  their  special  care.  Such  devo- 
tion won  respect,  and  the  friars  were  in  many  cases 


Dominican  anp  Franciscan  Tr 


more  popular  than  the  parish  priests.  It  is  sad  to 
think  that  within  a  hundred  years  they  became 
worldly  and  lost  much  of  their  influence. 


Section  5.     Edward  I,   1 272-1 307 

60.  An  English  King  of  Norman  Blood.  —  When 
Henry  III  died,  his  son  Edward  was  in  Sicily  on  his 
way  home  from  a  Crusade.     Learning  from  a  messen- 
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ger  that  all  was  quiet  in  England,  Edward  journeyed 
slowly  across  Europe  and  reached  England  in  1274. 
Great  preparations  were  made  for  the  coronation. 
The  houses  were  hung  with  tapestry  and  the  streets 
were  gaily  decorated.  Four  hundred  oxen,  besides 
thousands  of  sheep  and  hogs,  were  ordered  by  the 
king,  and  for  two  weeks  every  citizen  who  came  to 
London  was  invited  to  feast  and  drink  at  the  king's 
expense.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  people 
hailed  the  new  ruler  with  so  much  joy.  He  was 
young,  handsome,  strong,  and  brave.  He  was  neither 
Norman  nor  Angevin,  but  English,  and  on  many  occa- 
sions during  his  father's  reign  he  had  shown  his  liking 
for  the  common  people.  His  great  aim  was  to  make 
England  a  strong  country,  and  this  he  knew  could 
be  done  only  by  putting  a  stop  to  all  civil  wars. 
Edward's  motto  was  "  keep  troth  "  ;  his  father's  and 
his  grandfather's  motto  might  well  have  been  "  break 
troth."  His  reign  is  memorable  because  of  three 
great  events.  He  conquered  Wales ;  he  partly  con- 
quered Scotland ;  he  summoned  a  Parliament  that 
represented  all  classes  of  the  people. 

61.  Conquest  of  Wales,  1282.  — Wales  was  the  land 
of  the  ancient  Britons.  It  was  the  home  of  the  rem- 
nant of  a  race.  Many  kings  of  England  had  tried  to 
subdue  it,  and  some  had  exacted  a  kind  of  homage, 
but  the  Welsh  were  so  firmly  intrenched  among  their 
mountains  that  a  complete  conquest  seemed  almost 
impossible.  The  Welsh  were  split  up  into  clans  and 
often  fought  among  themselves  when  they  were  not 
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fighting  the  EngUsh.  Edward  called  upon  Llewellyn, 
the  Welsh  prince,  to  pay  homage.  In  the  end  Llew- 
ellyn consented,  partly  because  Edward  had  seized 
Eleanor,  a  daughter  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  was 


Edward  I. 

the  promised  bride  of  the  Welsh  prince.  Six  years 
later,  David,  Llewellyn's  brother,  led  the  Welsh  in 
rebellion.  After  a  terrible  war,  waged  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  Llewellyn  was  slain  and  David  captured. 
The  conquest  was  complete,  and  Edward  built  strong 
castles    at    Conway  and    at    Carnarvon    to    hold  the 
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Welsh  in  awe.  Edward  also  pleased  the  Welsh 
vanity  by  promising  them  a  prince  born  in  their  own 
country  who  could  speak  no  English.  He  then  pre- 
sented them  with  his  infant  son,  Edward,  who  had 
been  born  at  Carnarvon  Castle  during  the  war.  Ever 
since  that  time  the  eldest  son  of  an  English  sovereign 
has  usually  borne  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales. 

62.  A  Representative  Parliament.  —  In  1295  Ed- 
ward was  much  in  need  of  money.  The  towns  and 
country  places  had  prospered  greatly  during  the  last 
Model  twenty-five  years  of  peace,  and  the  king 
Parliament  thought  that  they  should  pay  a  tax  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  nation.  But  it  was  necessary  to 
have  their  consent.  Edward  summoned  a  Parliament 
and  commanded  each  shire  to  elect  two  knights  and 
each  town  to  elect  two  citizens.  Thus  when  the 
Parliament  met  it  was  made  up  of  barons,  bishops, 
abbots,  knights,  and  citizens.  The  king  wisely  said 
that  what  concerned  all  should  be  agreed  upon  by 
all.  Perhaps  Edward  copied  the  example  of  Simon 
de  Montfort,  who  had  summoned  a  Parliament  some- 
what the  same  in  1265. 

63.  Attempt  to  conquer  Scotland.  —  When  the  Sax- 
ons came  to  Britain,  the  people  of  the  far  north  were 
called  Picts.  Let  us  now  see  how  this  north  country 
came  to  be  called  Scotland.  The  Scots  were  an 
Irish  tribe  of  the  same  blood  as  the  Britons  and  the 
Picts.  Shortly  after  the  Saxons  came  to  England 
a  tribe  of  Scots  gained  a  footing  in  the  land  of 
the  Picts,   in  the  part    now  called  Argylesliire.      In 
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the  meantime  the  Saxons  had  spread  over  the  Cheviot 
Hills  and  north  as  far  as  the  Firth  of  Forth.  But 
a  time  came  when  the  Saxons  north  of  the  Tweed  had 
to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  Picts.  A  little  later  the 
line  of  Pictish  kings  came  to  an  end,  and  the  king  of 
the  Scots  became  king  of  the  whole  northern  part  of 
the  island.  From  this  time  the  kingdom  was  called 
Scotland.  Different  English  kings  had  claimed  to  be 
over-lords  of  Scotland,  but  the  claim  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  pretence.  Edward  I  was  to  make  a 
brave  attempt  to  turn  this    pretence  into   a  reality. 

Alexander  III  of  Scotland,  while  riding,  fell  over  a 
cliff  and  was  killed.  The  nearest  heir  to  the  crown 
was  his  little  granddaughter,  called  the  Maid  of  Nor- 
way because  she  was  also  granddaughter  to  the  king 
of  Norway.  There  was  a  plan  to  marry  this  maid  to 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  but  on  her  way  from  Nor- 
way to  Scotland  she  fell  ill  and  died  in  the  Orkneys. 
The  crown  of  Scotland  was  now  claimed  by  thir- 
teen nobles  of  royal  blood,  of  whom  John  Balliol 
and  Robert  Bruce  were  chief.  To  prevent  civil  war 
the  Scottish  lords  appealed  to  Edward  I  to  choose 
between  Balliol  and  Bruce.  Before  consenting,  Ed- 
ward required  the  Scottish  nobles  to  agree  that  the 
king  of  Scotland  should  hold  his  kingdom  as  a  vassal 
of  England.  Edward  then  summoned  a  great  council 
at  Norham  Castle  on  the  Tweed,  and  after  carefully 
weighing  the  rights  of  each  claimant  he  decided  in 
favour  of  Balliol. 

Balliol  swore  fealty  to  Edward  and  was  crowned 
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king  of  Scotland.  Edward  soon  made  him  feel  his 
position  as  a  vassal  by  requiring  him  often  to  come 
to  London  on  trivial  excuses.  In  a  short  time  the 
Scottish  people  forced  Balliol  to  defy  Edward,  and 

war  began.  Ed- 
ward marched  a 
strong  army  into 
Scotland  and  soon 
won  the  strong- 
holds. Balliol  was 
captured  and  all 
resistance  at  an 
end.  Scotland  was 
placed  under  a  re- 
gent and  was  prac- 
tically a  part  of 
England.  Edward 
even  carried  away 
from  Scone  the 
stone  upon  which 
the  Scottish  kings 
had  sat  when  they 
were  crowned.  An  old  legend  said  that  this  was  the 
same  stone  upon  which  Jacob  had  rested  his  head 
when  he  saw  the  angels  ascending  and  descending 
the  ladder.  The  English  king  had  the  stone  built 
into  a  chair  and  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Since 
that  time  the  English  sovereigns  have  been  crowned 
sitting  in  the  chair.  The  Scots  had  a  prophecy  that 
wherever  this  chair  went  a  Scottish  king  would  rule, 


The  Coronation  Chair. 
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and  when  James  \'I  became  king  of  England  in  1603 
the  people  of  Scotland  said  the  old  prophecy  was 
fulfilled. 

64.  The  Death  of  Queen  Eleanor.  —  Nothing  in  his 
life  reflects  greater  credit  upon  Edward  I  than  his 
affection  for  his  queen,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  who  died 
in  1690.  For  thirty -five  years  they  were  scarcely  a 
day  apart.  Eleanor  died  at  Grantham  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  her  body  was  carried  back  to  London  for  burial. 
Ten  or  twelve  days  were  spent  on  the  journey,  and 
the  sorrowing  king  followed  the  bier  on  foot.  In  every 
town  where  the  body  rested  for  the  night,  the  king 
had  magnificent  crosses  built,  called  Queen  Eleanor's 
Crosses,  three  of  which  are  yet  standing.  Thirteen 
in  all  were  built  and  a  sum  equal  to  $200,000  in  our 
money  was  spent  on  them.  The  king  also  set  aside 
a  large  sum  to  keep  tapers  constantly  burning  in  front 
of  her  tomb.  For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  until 
the  Protestant  Reformation  made  such  customs  un- 
lawful, these  tapers  were  never  allowed  to  go  out. 

65.  Sir  William  Wallace.  — Thinking  Scotland  sub- 
dued, Edward  went  to  France  to  settle  with  the 
French  king,  who  was  disputing  England's  claim  to 
Guienne.  We  now  hear  for  the  first  time  of  Sir 
William  Wallace  and  his  heroic  attempts  to  free  Scot- 
land from  English  rule.  Early  Scottish  wTiters  for 
the  most  part  make  Wallace  a  great  hero,  while  Eng- 
lish writers  pass  him  lightly  by  as  a  robber,  ruffian, 
and  murderer.  Wallace  suffered  some  insult  from 
an  English  soldier  and  in  revenge  he  took  up  arms 
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against  Edward.  At  first  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  many  followers,  and  the  few  he  had  were  mostly 
of    the    humble    class.     In    fact,    the    armies    raised 

by  Wallace  mark 
the  beginning  of 
an  attempt  by  the 
common  people  to 
assert  their  rights 
against  the  mail- 
clad  knights  and 
barons.  Gradually 
the  personal  bra- 
very of  BaUleof 
Wallace  ^''^""^ 
drew  around  him 
many  bold    spirits 

^*.;=j;^   //>v'^^     W    «vv       '>  until    he    had    an 

(v  J    ^^-^-^       ''         '  army.     This  army 

now  marched  into 
England  and  com- 
mitted terrible  havoc.  Even  churches  were  robbed 
of  their  treasures.  Edward's  army  followed  Wallace 
back  into  Scotland  and  was  badly  beaten  at  Stirling 
in  1297.  The  English  had  to  cross  a  narrow  bridge 
in  order  to  attack,  and  when  they  were  about  half 
over  Wallace  made  his  attack  at  the  bridge,  thus  cut- 
ting the  English  army  in  two  and  defeating  each  half 
in  turn. 

Edward    hurried  home   from  France  in   1298   and 
gathered  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  of 
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whom  forty  thousand  were  Welsh,  to  march  against 
Wallace.  The  Scots  formed  themselves  into  squares 
and  fought  with  desperation,  but  the  English  long- 
bowmen  and  cavalry  were  more  than  a  Battle  of 
match  for  the  peasants'  spears.  The  Scots  ^^^'^^'''^ 
were  crushed,  and  Wallace  escaped  from  Falkirk 
with  only  a  few  followers.  He  now  lived  for  a  time 
in  hiding,  part  of  the  time  being  spent  in  France. 
He  had  failed  because  the  Scottish  people  were  not 
united.  Many  of  their  nobles  were  of  Norman  blood 
and  had  little  sympathy  with  the  peasant  class  in 
their  love  of  freedom.  Wallace  returned  to  Scotland 
and  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  English  by  Sir 
John  Monteith  in  1305.  He  was  taken  to  London 
and  condemned  to  death.  Dragged  be-  Death  of 
hind  horses'  tails  to  the  place  of  execution,  "^*"*^^ 
his  head  set  on  London  Bridge,  crowned  in  mockery 
with  a  garland  of  oak,  his  body  quartered,  and  his 
bloody  limbs  sent  to  Scotland  as  a  warning  to  rebels, 
Wallace  conquered  in  the  moment  when  all  seemed 
lost. 

66.  Robert  Bruce.  —  The  effect  upon  Scotland  of 
Wallace's  death  was  directly  opposite  to  that  hoped 
for  by  Edward.  The  Scottish  people  saw  clearly 
their  pitiable  and  down-trodden  condition  when  a 
foreign  king  dared  to  pay  such  insult  to  the  memory 
of  their  brave  countryman.  A  determination  to  throw 
off  the  English  yoke  stirred  the  whole  land. 

Robert  Bruce,  a  grandson  of  Balliol's  rival,  was  now 
twenty-three  years   old.     Up    to   this    time  he    had 
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shown  some  friendship  for  Edward  and  had  Uved 
much  at  the  court  in  London.  Just  after  the  death 
of  Wallace,  Bruce  escaped  from  London  to  Scotland, 
where  his  first  act  was  to  commit  a  foul  murder.  He 
had  some  quarrel  with  Comyn,  nephew  and  heir  to 
John  Balliol.  To  get  rid  of  a  possible  rival,  Bruce 
stabbed  Comyn  in  the  church  at  Dumfries.  But  the 
name  of  Balliol  was  so  detested  in  Scotland  that  the 
people  were  ready  to  overlook  the  murder  as  an  act  of 
self-defence,  and  Bruce  was  crowned  king.  Edward's 
wrath  was  terrible.  He  sent  an  army  into  Scotland, 
and  for  a  time  carried  all  before  him.  Bruce 
had  to  go  into  hiding,  while  his  wife  and 
daughters  fell  into  Edward's  power.  The  Countess 
of  Buchan,  who  put  the  crown  on  Bruce's  head,  was 
exposed  to  public  view  in  an 
iron  cage  hung  on  the  outer 
wall  of  Berwick  Castle.  Scot- 
tish nobles  and  priests  who 
had  aided  Bruce  were  hanged 
side-by-side.  When  the  Earl 
of  Athole  pleaded  for  mercy 
on  the  ground  of  his  royal 
blood,  Edward's  reply  was  an 
order  to  the  hangman  to  stretch 
him  up  high  above  the  other 
prisoners.  The  Scots  were 
now  aroused,  and  a  determined  and  united  people 
are  hard  to  conquer,  Bruce  was  soon  in  arms  again 
with  many  followers. 


RoBKRT  Bruce. 
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67.  Death  of  Edward  I. — Edward  gathered  a 
great  army  to  crush  the  Scots.  The  brave  old  king 
was  now  worn  out  with  a  life  of  warfare,  and  his 
hopes  rested  on  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Royal 
army  moved  slowly  northwards,  but  the  king  grew 
weaker  every  day,  and  died  on  the  march  when  near 
the  border.  He  ordered  his  son  to  continue  the 
war,  saying,  "  Wrap  my  bones  in  a  bull's  hide  and 
carry  them  before  you  on  the  march,  for  the  rebels 
will  not  be  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  me  alive  or 
dead."  He  had  done  much  to  make  a  nation  of 
England,  and  the  people  were  sad  when  news  came 
of  his  death. 

68.  The  Jews.  —  One  cruel  act  shows  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  The  Jews  had  been  allowed  to  live  in  Eng- 
land for  centuries.  The  kings  had  protected  them, 
and  in  return  had  robbed  them  and  forced  loans 
from  them.  The  English  people  hated  them  because 
they  were  Jews,  and  because  they  gathered  so  much 
wealth  by  charging  high  interest  on  loans.  The 
clamour  of  the  people  grew  so  loud  that  King  Edward 
could  no  longer  protect  them,  and  sixteen  Jews  driven 

°        ^  outofEng- 

thousand  set  out  for  the  continent,  carry-  land 
ing  their  wealth  with  them.  Thousands  of  these 
poor  people  were  murdered  or  set  adrift  in  boats 
after  being  robbed.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Edward 
that  he  hanged  every  man  who  was  proved  guilty  of 
any  share  in  the  outrage.  Until  the  time  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  no  Jews  were  allowed  to  live  in  Eng- 
land. 
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69.  The  King's  Unv/orthy  Favourites.  —  The  young 
king  was  much  hke  his  grandfather,  Henry  III.  He 
had  no  desire  to  treat  his  people  harshly.  He  was 
brave  enough  in  battle,  but  too  weak  to  rule.  Instead 
of  vigorously  pushing  the  Scottish  war,  he  spent  his 
time  in  pleasures,  and  angered  his  people  by  giving 
his  confidence  to  unworthy  favourites.  Even  before 
the  death  of  Edward  I,  Piers  Gaveston  was  exiled 
because  of  his  evil  influence  on  the  young  prince. 
Gaveston  was  gay,  witty,  brave  in  the  tournament,  but 
greedy,  extravagant,  and  unprincipled.  He  mocked 
the  Enghsh  barons,  calling  one  "The  Jew,"  and 
another  "  The  Black  Dog."  No  sooner  was  Edward 
king  than  Gaveston  was  recalled.  The  barons  in- 
sisted on  his  exile,  but  he  was  again  recalled,  and 
finally  beheaded  by  the  nobles  whom  he  had  laughed 
at.  Among  the  two  hundred  costly  gifts  which 
Edward  heaped  upon  this  Frenchman  were  found 
presents  that  Queen  Eleanor  had  given  her  son  when 
he  was  a  little  boy.  A  single  ring  with  a  ruby  was 
valued  at  ^1000.  All  these  were  in  addition  to 
titles,  offices,  and  vast  estates. 

70.  The  Scots  regain  their  Castles.  —  While  Edward 
II  was  wasting  his  time  and  money  with  vicious  com- 
panions, the  Scots  were  slowly  undoing  the  conquest 
of  Edward  I.  Bruce  learned  valuable  lessons  from 
the  many  hardships  he  bore  during  the  years  when 
his  followers  were  few.     Sometimes  the  English  pur- 
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sued  him  for  days,  tracking  him  with  bloodhounds 
through  swamps  and  over  mountains.  But  the  idle, 
pleasure-seeking  life  of  Edward  II  told  in  Bruce's 
favour,  and  one  by  one  the  castles  of  Scotland  were 
won  back  and  garrisoned  by  soldiers  determined  to 
hold  them  against  England.  The  Black  Douglas 
outwitted  the  English  many  times,  and  often  gained 
by  stratagem  what  he  could  not  win  in  open  fight. 
He  captured  Roxburgh  Castle  by  having  his  soldiers 
crawl  along  in  the  dusk  of  evening  on  hands  and 
feet,  disguised  to  resemble  cattle.  A  peasant  cap- 
tured Linlithgow  by  concealing  soldiers  under  loads 
of  hay  intended  for  the  ofificers'  horses,  and  halting 
the  loads  so  that  the  portcullis  could  not  be  lowered. 
71.  Scotland  becomes  Independent.  —  By  13 14  every 
English  garrison  had  been  withdrawn  from  Scotland 
except  that  in  Stirling  Castle.  To  save  this  castle 
and  to  prevent  the  Scots  from  ravaging  England, 
Edward  gathered  an  immense  army.  There  were 
at  least  one  hundred  thousand  men,  of  whom  thirty 
thousand  were  cavalry.  Bruce  had  only  thirty  thou- 
sand all  toldj  but  they  were  veterans  fighting  for 
homes  and  freedom.  The  English  had  immense 
supplies  of  food,  wine,  military  stores,  and  cooking- 
utensils.      Thousands  of    cattle    and    tens 

Battle  of 

Bannockburn,  of  thousands  of  shecp  slowly  followed  the 
camp.  The  Scottish  soldiers  each  carried 
a  baking-pan  and  a  bag  of  oatmeal.  For  meat 
they  depended  upon  the  herds  along  the  line  of 
march. 
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The  Scots  had  the  advantage  of  position,  and  chose 
their  ground  so  well  that  the  English  were  compelled 
to  attack  from  the  front.  To  make  this  frontal  attack 
the  English  were  forced  to  cross  a  boggy  ground 
where  Bruce  had  arranged  pitfalls  set  with  pointed 
stakes  to  disable  the  cavalry.  The  English  advanced 
in  gallant  style.  The  Scots  kneeled  to  receive  a  last 
blessing  from  their  priests,  who  exhorted  them  to 
fight  bravely.  When  the  English  cavalry  reached 
the  boggy  meadow  honeycombed  with  pitfalls,  there 
was  a  panic,  and  the  disorder  spread  to  the  main 
army.  The  Scots  rushed  up  to  despatch  the  disabled 
and  dismounted  horsemen.  Other  Scots  attached 
to  Bruce's  army  as  servants  and  freebooters,  see- 
ing the  English  in  disorder,  came  up  to  share  in 
the  plunder.  The  main  English  army,  taking  these 
camp-followers  for  a  new  army  coming  to  assist  the 
Scots,  broke  their  ranks  and  shifted  every  man  for  him- 
self. King  Edward  escaped  to  Dunbar  and  reached 
London  by  boat.  The  English  lost  ten  thousand  men 
and  all  their  baggage  and  supplies.  Although  the 
war  went  on  for  many  years,  the  English  never  again 
made  any  serious  attempt  to  conquer  Scotland. 

72.    Edward  II  deposed. — After  Gaveston's  death, 

Edward  II  had  other  favourites,  and  his  government 

finally  grew  so  bad  that  Queen  Isabella,  and 

Death  of  , ,        .  ,         r  ■        7    ■,  -a. 

Edv.ard,  Mortimer  her  favourite,  led  an  army  against 

'^'^  him.     He  was  forced  to  resign  the  crown 

in  favour  of  his  young   son.     Shortly  after,  he  was 
murdered  in  Berkeley  Castle  by  Mortimer's  orders. 
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73.  Firmness  of  the  Young  King.  —  Edward  III 
was  only  a  boy  when  his  father  was  murdered,  and 
for  some  time  the  chief  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
Mortimer  and  the  queen-mother.  But  when  Edward 
reached  his  eighteenth  year  he  had  Mortimer  seized 
and  beheaded  because  of  his  many  evil  deeds.  An 
order  was  then  issued  by  the  young  king,  explaining 
what  had  been  done  and  calling  upon  his  subjects  for 
obedience. 

74.  Cause  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  —  The 
English  kings  still  held  some  possessions  in  France, 
of  which  Guienne  was  chief.  The  king  of  France 
was  overlord  of  these  provinces,  and  at  his  bidding 
the  English  kings  had  to  pay  homage.  Just  as 
Edward  I  had  been  eager  to  bring  Scotland  entirely 
under  his  rule,  so  the  French  kings  were  eager  to 
have  complete  control  of  all  the  provinces  in  any 
way  subject  to  France.  For  this  reason  it  was  not 
the  wish  of  the  French  kings  that  England  should 
become  stronger  by  a  conquest  of  Scotland,  and  there- 
fore some  aid  had  been  given  by  France  to  Balliol 
and  Bruce.  Philip  of  France  now  seized  the  duchy  of 
Guienne,  and  refused  to  surrender  it  to  Edward  III. 
Edward,  on  his  part,  put  forward  a  claim  to  the 
throne  of  France  on  the  ground  that  his  descent 
through  his  mother  Isabella  was  more  direct  than 
that  of  Philip.  In  this  way  began  the  terrible 
Hundred  Years'  War, 
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75.  A  Sea  Fight.  —  The  first  battle  was  for  the 
mastery  of  the  Channel.  England's  chief  wealth  was 
in  wool,  which  found  a  ready  market  among  the 
weavers  of  Flanders.  Coarse  cloth  was  woven  in 
England,  but  all  finer  kinds  were  made  in  Flanders 

from  English  wool 
and  carried  back 
to   England. 

This  commerce 
was  disturbed  by 
some  French  ves- 
sels, and  in  re- 
venge the  English 
gathered  a  strong 


fleet  and 


Battle  of 


attacked  siuys,  1340 
the  French  off 
Sluys  on  the 
Netherland  coast. 
About  eight  thou- 
sand French  sea- 
men found  a  watery 
grave,  and  Philip's 
navy  was  utterly  destroyed.  No  man  dared  tell  the 
news  to  Philip  until  his  court  jester  said,  "Those 
EngUsh  are  terrible  cowards."  "  Why  ?  "  said  Philip. 
"  Because  they  were  afraid  to  leap  into  the  sea  and 
drown  as  the  French  did,"  said  the  clown. 

76.    The  Battle  of  Crecy,  1346.  —  Even  yet  English- 
men look  back  with  pride  upon  Crecy.       It  was  their 
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first  great  victory  by  land  after  Saxon  and  Norman 
became  Englishmen.  Bruce  had  won  Bannockburn 
by  the  aid  of  the  common  people.  F.dward  was  now 
to  win  Crecy  by  the  help  of  English  yeomen  who 
used  the  long  bow.  In  France  the  common  people 
were  despised  as  unfit  for  war.  When  they  did 
accompany  the  mounted  knights,  they  went  more  as 
servants  and  pillagers  than  as  fighting  men. 

Edward,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
was  only  fifteen  years  old,  crossed  into  Normandy 
with  an  army.  Having  passed  the  Seine,  the  Eng- 
lish were  making  for  Calais  when  they  came  up  with 
the  French  army.  King  Edward  determined  to  fight 
although  his  force  was  less  than  half  that  of  the 
French.  The  English  army  was  skilfully  posted  on  a 
hill  so  that  the  knights  could  protect  the  bowmen. 
One  division  was  led  by  the  young  prince,  while 
the  king,  who  had  a  reserve  force  in  the  rear, 
watched  the  fight  from  an  old  windmill.  King 
Philip  had  fifteen  thousand  cross-bowmen  from 
Genoa,  who  led  the  van.  They  had  marched  all 
day  and  were  too  weary  to  fight  well,  but  the 
thousands  in  the  rear  hurried  them  on,  and  the  fight 
began.  A  storm  came  on  which  wet  the  bowstrings 
of  the  Genoese.  On  they  came,  shouting  to  frighten 
the  English.  Just  now  the  sun  shone  out  brightly  in 
the  eyes  of  the  French  so  as  almost  to  blind  them. 
Again  the  French  and  Genoese  shouted,  but  the 
English  moved  not.  When  the  enemy  was  near 
enough,    the    English   bowmen,    who    had    cases    to 
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protect  their  bows  from  the  rain,  stepped  forward 
one  pace  and  let  fly  such  a  shower  of  arrows  that 
the  ItaUans  turned  and  fled.  This  threw  the  French 
into  confusion.  "  Kill  me  those  cowards,"  said  Philip 
to  his  horsemen,  and  thousands  of  the  poor  Genoese 
archers  were  cut  down  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
protect  them.  The  English  pressed  forward  and 
delivered  shower  after  shower  of  arrows  until  the 
French  scattered  in  a  panic  of  fear. 

During  the  battle  a  messenger  came  to  the  king, 
asking  aid  for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  "  Is  he  dead  or 
unhorsed.'' "  said  the  king.  "No/'  "  Is  he  wounded  .''" 
"No,  but  he  has  great  need  of  help."  "Return  to 
those  who  sent  you,"  said  the  king,  "  and  tell  them 
not  to  send  for  me  this  day,  happen  what  will,  so  long 
as  my  son  has  life.  Say  that  I  command  them  to  let 
the  boy  win  his  spurs,  and  the  glory  of  the  day  shall 
be  his."  Eleven  princes,  twelve  hundred  knights, 
and  thirty  thousand  soldiers  lay  dead  upon  the  field. 

77.  England  wins  a  French  Town.  —  After  Crecy, 
Edward  pressed  on  to  Calais.  This  town  had  a 
thriving  trade,  and  being  situated  on  the  Channel, 
Siege  of  ^^  ^^'^^  ^^^   headquarters   for  pirates  who 

Calais  preyed  upon  English  commerce.     For  this 

reason,  and  also  because  it  would  furnish  a  base  of 
supplies  for  his  war  upon  France,  Edward  determined 
to  force  its  surrender.  As  the  walls  were  too  strong 
to  make  an  easy  assault,  the  English  king  besieged 
the  town  by  land  and  sea  with  fifty  thousand  men. 
The  brave  burghers  of  Calais  held  out  for  nearly  a 
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year.  They  encouraged  the  townsfolk  to  eat  horses, 
dogs,  and  other  animals.  The  French  king  was 
powerless  to  give  any  help,  and  when  the  people 
were  nearly  starved  they  wanted  to  make  terms  with 
Edward,  who  demanded  unconditional  surrender. 


Queen  Philippa  interceding  for  the  Burghers  of  Calais. 

Finally  he  agreed  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  people 
if  six  of  the  chief  men  would  come  to  him  with  hal- 
ters   around  their  necks.     The  wealthiest 

Calais 

burgher  in   Calais  was  the    first   to    offer  surrenders, 

1347 
himself.     Five  others   came   forward,  and 

these  six  brave  men   marched  to  the  English  king, 

expecting  no  mercy,  because  Edward  was  angry  at 

the  length  of  the  siege.     Queen  Philippa,  the  mother 

of  the    Black    Prince,   begged  the    lives    of   the    six 

burghers,  and  sent  them  back  to  their  friends  with 
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gracious  words  and  rich  gifts.  Edward  turned  out 
every  Frenchman  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  peopled  the  town  with  Englishmen. 
It  remained  an  important  centre  of  English  trade 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

78.  France  agrees  to  Peace.  —  Ten  years  after  Crecy, 
the  Black  Prince  led  an  army  of  English  and  Gas- 
cons through  southern  France  and  pillaged 

Battle  of  =■  r         o 

Poitiers,  a  people  who  were  rich  and  peaceable.  At 
1356 

Poitiers  he  met  the  French  king  John,  and 

won  a  victory  almost  as  decisive  as  Crecy.    The  French 

king  was  captured  and  carried  to  London.     Here  he 

was  feasted  and  treated  in  knightly  fashion  by  the 

Black  Prince.     A  ransom  was  agreed  upon,  and  John 

went  back  to  France,  but  as  the  French  people  did 

not  raise  the  ransom,  their  king,  bound  by  honour, 

returned  to  London  and  died  a  prisoner.     Four  years 

later  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  gave  peace  for  a  time. 

Edward  gave  up  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  France, 

while  the  French  king  gave  up  Calais  and  all  pretence 

to  exact  homage  as  overlord  of  Aquitaine. 

79.  The  Black  Death.  —  While  the  French  war  was 
raging,  a  terrible  plague  swept  over  Europe.  The 
disease  started  in  China  and  travelled  west,  carrying 
off  millions  in  Asia  and  lun'ope.  From  France  it 
crossed  over  into  England  in  i  349,  and  for  more  than 
two  years  so  many  died  that  the  living  could  scarcely 
bury  them.  The  victims  were  given  little  warning; 
spitting  of  blood  was  followed  by  a  swelling  of  the 
neck,  and  in  many  cases  death  came  in  a  few  hours. 
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In  those  times  the  peo- 
ple did  not  understand 
that  good  health  de- 
pends so  largely  upon 
wholesome  food,  good 
water,  pure  air,  sun- 
shine, and  cleanliness. 
Dirt  and  The  people  in 

disease  towns   lived 

huddled  together  among 
heaps  of  filth  and  pools 
of  foul  water.  Naturally 
the  plague  was  more 
fatal  among  these  peo- 
ple than  among  those  in 
the  country,  and  when 
the  disease  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  any  place, 
all  who  could  do  so  fled 
to  the  country.  Parents 
would  sometimes  desert 
their  children,  and  hus- 
bands their  wives  ;  even 
priests  would  sometimes 
leave  their  people  to  die 
without  one  comforting 
word.  Many  of  the  poor 
friars  gave  their  lives 
unselfishly  to  care  for 
the  sick  and  dying.     In 
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Effigy  on  the  Tomb  of 
Black  Prince. 
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hundreds  of  wretched  homes  the  body  of  a  friar  lay 
stretched  beside  father,  mother,  and  child.  Nearly 
half  the  people  of  England  died  in  three  years. 
Fifty  thousand  corpses  were  buried  in  London  in 
one  field  purchased  by  Sir  Walter  Manny. 

80.  The  Labourers.  —  For  a  long  time  after  the 
Norman  Conquest  a  very  large  part  of  the  Saxon 
people  were  in  the  condition  of  slaves.  Some  even 
wore  iron  collars  around  their  necks.  These  poor 
men,  with  their  families,  were  often  sold  by  one 
owner  to  another,  just  as  the  planters  in  Jamaica 
and  the  Southern   States   used   to  sell   the  negroes. 

At  the  time  of   the  Hundred  Years'    War  things 

were  much  improved.    Many  who  were  once  slaves  had 

become  "  free  villeins."    These  villeins  had 

Free  Villeins  ,        ,       t,  r  ,     • 

small  farms  on  the  lord  s  estates  for  their 
own  use.  In  return  they  were  bound  to  labour  for 
the  lord  a  fixed  number  of  days  each  year.  There 
yet  remained  some  who  were  serfs  and  who  had 
to  give  their  labour  to  the  lord  during  the  whole 
Serfs  bouna  Y^ar,  receiving  in  return  a  thatched  hut  for 
to  the  soil  ^  home,  with  the  right  to  pasture  a  cow  or 
keep  a  pig  on  the  lord's  common.  These  serfs 
might  become  freemen  by  escaping  to  a  town  and 
living  there  for  a  year  and  a  day.  Or  they  might, 
by  some  turn  of  fortune,  or  by  very  hard  work,  get 
enough  money  to  buy  their  freedom.  During  the 
wars  with  Scotland  and  with  France  the  lords  were 
often  in  great  distress  for  money,  and  therefore  ready 
to  grant  serfs  their  freedom  for  small  payments.     In 
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the  same  way  the  "  free  villein  "  often  became  a  "  ten- 
ant farmer,"  paying  money-rent  instead  of  giving  pay- 
ment in  labour. 

The  Black  Death  carried  off  at  least  half  the  free 
labourers,  but  it  left  the  same  fields  to  till.  The 
labourers  found  their  services  in  great  demand  and  of 
course  asked  higher  pay,  especially  as  food  rose  in 
price.  The  lords  wished  the  men  to  work  for  their 
former  wages,  and  because  they  would  not  do  so  the 
crops  often  spoiled  in  the  fields.  A  common  labourer 
at  this  time  was  paid  two  pennies  a  day  ;  a  mower, 
three  pennies ;  and  a  carpenter,  a  tiler,  or  a  smith, 
four  pennies.  It  must  be  remembered  though,  that  a 
penny  would  buy  as  much  food  as  could  be  bought 
now  with  nine  pence.  A  cow  sold  for  twelve  shil- 
lings, a  sheep  for  one  shilling  eight  pence,  a  fat  goose 
for  three  pence,  and  a  hen  for  a  penny  and  a  half. 
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When  Parliament  saw  how  difficult  it  was  to  get 

the  labourers  to  work,  a  law  was  passed  called   the 

Statute  of  Labourers,  which  said  that  men 

statute  of  .  -  , 

Labourers,  and  womcn  under  sixty  years  of  age  and 
having  no  land  of  their  own  must  serve 
the  first  employer  who  offered  them  work,  and  that 
they  must  take  the  same  pay  as  before  the  plague. 
But  as  labourers  were  so  scarce,  some  landlords 
were  wilUng  to  pay  a  little  more  than  the  old  rate, 
and  then  the  labourers  would  often  go  from  parish  to 
parish  in  search  of  better  wages.  Parliament  then 
passed  another  statute  which  said  that  a  labourer 
must  not  go  outside  of  his  own  parish,  and  that  any 
found  roving  would  be  arrested  and  branded  on  the 
forehead  with  the  letter  F,  meaning  fugitive. 

81.    Death  of  Edward  III. — While  the  labour  trouble 
was  going  on,  the  reign  of  the  third   Edward  was 
drawing  to  a  gloomy  close.     The  Black  Prince  mis- 
managed the  French  war,  and  after  losing 

Death  of  =*  .  ° 

Edward,  many  of  England's  possessions  came  home 

1377 

to  die.     Good   Queen  Philippa  was  dead, 

and  the  old  king  was  quite  under  the  influence  of  bad 

advisers  who  plundered  hirn  and  then  left  him  to  die, 

alone  and  desolate. 
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82.  The  Poll-tax.  —  Although  Edward  III  left 
several  sons,  the  crown  passed  to  Richard,  the  young 
son  of  the   Black  Prince.     As  the  young  king  was 
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only  ten  years  old,  the  real  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  council  appointed  by  Parliament.  The  boy-king 
was  very  extravagant  and  kept  thousands  of  retainers 
and  servants  who  had  to  be  paid  with  public  money. 
The  expenses  of  the  French  war  were  still  enormous. 
Parliament  decided  to  levy  a  tax  of  4d., 

Poll-tax,  1379 

called  a  poll-tax  or  head  tax  because  it  was 
laid  upon  every  person  in  England  over  fifteen  years 
of  age.     The  poorest  labourer  had  to  pay  as  much  as 
the  wealthy  noble. 

83.  Oppression  of  the  Peasants.  — The  peasants  had 
already  been  heavily  taxed  and  were  in  a  discontented 
mood.  The  lords  were  still  attempting  to  hold  many 
of  them  as  slaves  and  were  trying  to  force  from  others 
the  old  villein  service.  The  Black  Death  had  shown 
the  peasants  their  own  importance,  and  they  were 
openly  demanding  more  freedom.  No  doubt,  too, 
the  victories  won  in  France  by  English  bowmen  had 
helped  them  to  see  that  a  peasant's  or  a  yeoman's 
strong  arm  was  equal  to  that  of  a  knight. 

A  Kentish  priest  named  John  Ball  preached  to  the 
labourers  in  the  market-place  after  mass.  "  My  good 
friends,"  he  said,  "things  cannot  go  well  in  England, 
nor  ever  will,  until  everything  shall  be  in  common ; 
when  there  shall  neither  be  villein  nor  lord  and  all 
distinctions  levelled,  when  the  lords  shall  be  no  more 
masters  than  ourselves.  How  ill  have  they  used  us  ! 
Are  we  not  descended  from  the  same  parents,  Adam 
and  Eve  .-*  They  are  clothed  in  velvets  and  rich 
stuffs  ornamented  with  ermine    and    furs,  while  we 
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wear  poor  cloth.  They  have  wines,  spices,  and  fine 
bread,  when  we  have  only  rye  and  the  refuse  of  the 
straw  ;  and  if  we  drink,  it  must  be  water.  They  have 
handsome  manor-houses,  but  we  must  brave  the  wind 
and  the  rain  in  our  labours  of  the  field." 

84.    Tyler's   Rebellion.  —  A  tax-gatherer   of   Kent 
ill-treated  the  daughter  of  a  tiler  named  Wat  or  Wal- 
ter, who  had  served  in  the  French  wars. 

Wat  Tyler's 

Rebellion,  The  tilcr  killed  the  tax-gatherer  with  a 
1381 

blow  from  his  hammer  and  in  a  few  days 

collected  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
This  peasant  army,  fitted  out  with  rusty  swords,  bows, 
axes,  and  forks,  marched  upon  London.  They  asked 
for  a  conference  with  the  king,  which  was  refused, 
because  his  advisers  feared  for  his  safety.  But  the 
next  day  the  king  received  them  and  granted  their 
demands,  which  were:  (i)  the  abolition  of  serfdom 
and  villeinage ;  (2)  that  the  rent  of  land  should  be 
fixed  at  4^.  per  acre ;  (3)  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  in  all 
fairs  and  markets ;  (4)  pardon  for  all  offences.  Rich- 
ard commanded  them  to  go  home,  and  promised 
that  he  would  have  these  liberties  granted  them  in  a 
charter  which  should  be  copied  and  sent  to  every  vil- 
lage. In  the  meantime,  while  scores  of  clerks  were 
copying  the  charter,  some  of  the  peasant  mob  were 
executing  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  high 
treasurer,  the  poll-tax  commissioner,  and  many  lawyers, 
who  were  looked  upon  as  evil  men  because  of  their 
connection  with  the  law.  On  the  day  following,  Wat 
the  tiler  was  killed,  and  Richard  saved  his  own  life 
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only  by  promising  to  lead  the  peasants  himself.  Par- 
liament refused  to  carry  out  the  pledges  of  the  king, 
and  thousands  of  peasants  were  executed.  The  rising 
taught  the  lords  that  the  serfs  and  villeins  had  a  great 
power,  and  during  the  next  hundred  years  the  peasants 
gradually  secured  more  freedom,  until  in  the  end  they 
became  free. 

85.  Statute  of  Praemunire.  —  From  the  time  of  King 
John  until  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  power  of  the  Popes  over  the  EngUsh  Church  was 
firmly  maintained.  When  a  priest  died,  or  was  re- 
moved to  another  charge,  the  Pope  named  his  succes- 
sor, often  without  any  advice  from  either  the  English 
sovereign  or  the  English  lord  whose  tenants  made  up 
the  parish.  In  many  cases  the  new  priest  was  a 
foreigner,  a  Frenchman,  an  Italian,  or  a  Spaniard, 
who  never  came  near  his  parish,  but  drew  the  rev- 
enue, leaving  his  flock  to  the  care  of  a  poor  curate, 
who  received  a  mere  pittance  as  salary.  The  Popes 
also  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  excommuni- 
cating rebelUous  subjects.  To  all  of  these  acts  the 
English  Parliament  very  strongly  objected,  and  in 
1353  passed  the  Statute  of  Praemunire.  The  statute 
declared  that  any  one  bringing  papal  bulls  or  other 
briefs  or  documents  into  England  should  lose  the 
king's  protection  and  forfeit  his  lands  and  goods  to 
the  state.  No  doubt  this  action  of  Parliament  was 
in  large  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Popes  of  that 
time  lived  in  France  and  were  looked  upon  by  Eng- 
lishmen as  allies  of  their  enemy,  the  French  king. 
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86.  John  Wycliffe.  —  Wycliffe  was  a  priest  and  a 
teacher  in  Oxford  University.  By  his  determined 
efforts  to  better  the  condition  of  the  poor  he  won 
many  disciples,  but  by  his  fearless  denunciation  of 
what  he  thought  wrong  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
lives  of  the  clergy,  he  aroused  much  opposition.  The 
Church,  in   his   opinion,    had  too   much  wealth,   and 

bishops  and  archbish- 
ops received  incomes  be- 
yond their  needs.  Many 
priests,  monks,  and 
friars  were,  he  said,  liv- 
ing in  luxury  and  doing 
very  little  to  help  the 
people.  In  his  efforts 
to  overcome  these  evils, 
he  sent  out  bands  of 
"poor  priests  "  to  teach 
the  people,  especially 
the  very  poor  and  the 
neglected.  Those  who 
became  converts  were  nicknamed  Lollards,  which 
means  "  mumblers  of  prayers." 

As  long  as  Wycliffe's  efforts  were  directed  wholly 
to  reforming  the  lives  of  the  clergy,  he  met  with  no 
serious  opposition  from  Rome,  but  in  time  he  attacked 
the  chief  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  even  denied 
that  the  Pope  had  power  to  excommunicate.  This 
was  an  oi:)cn  challenge,  and  the  bishops  summoned 
him  tor  heresy.     Me  was  tried  and  set  free,  doubtless 


John  Wycliffe. 
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because  of  the  influence  of  John  of  Gaunt,  uncle  of 
Richard  II.  WycUffe  made  a  complete  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  English,  and  for  this  reason  is  often 
called  the  father  of  English  prose. 

87.  Progress  and  Conditions  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
— •  During  this  period  the  same  Parliament  never 
sat  for  two  sessions,  and  as  the  kings  could  get  no 
legal  money  grants  without  a  Parliament,  it  was 
often  necessary  to  have  two  elections  during  a  single 
year.  At  first  Lords  and  Commons  met  together,  but 
in   the   fourteenth  century  the  peers  with- 

The  Commons 

drew  and  sat  in  a  separate  room.     This 

greatly  increased  the  power  of  the  Commons,  because 

they  had  now  to  be  separately  consulted  about  every 

money  grant.     The  Commons  further  increased  their 

power  in  1401,  by  insisting  that  the  king  should  grant 

redress  of  grievances  before  they  would  vote  money ; 

and   again,  in    1405,  they  demanded   that  the  king's 

accounts  be  carefully  examined  or  audited  before  he 

should  have  a  new  grant. 

Wages  of  farm  labourers  and  artisans  were  fixed 

by  Parliament.      Prices  of  food  were  determined.     A 

fat  cock  or  two  pullets  sold  for  a  penny  and 

■'  Wages 

a  half;  a  lamb,  for  A,d.  in  autumn  and  for 

\s.  4d.   from   Christmas  to  spring.     Parliament   also 

attempted  to  check  extravagance  among  the   lower 

classes  by  prescribing  the  dress  that  should  be  worn. 

Weights  and  measures  were  carefully  inspected  and 

coinage  regulated  by  the  king's  government. 

Among  the  nobles  there  was  little  change  in  the 
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style  of  building  from  the  Norman  period,  but  in  the 

towns,  the  mud  huts  of  merchants  and  artisans  were 

being    replaced    by   houses    of   brick    and 

Houses 

Stone.  The  floors  were  still  of  mud  and 
strewn  with  rushes.  Streets  were  so  narrow  that  the 
upper  stories  of  houses  on  opposite  sides  of  the  street 
were  often  only  five  or  six  feet  apart.  A  gutter  ran 
along  the  street,  and  into  this  was  thrown  all  the 
refuse.  Labourers'  cottages  were  still  very  rude.  A 
swineherd's  hut  cost  S^.  for  building,  1 5^.  for  material 
In  this  lived  the  family,  the  pig,  the  poultry,  the  dogs, 
and  perhaps  a  cow. 

Food  was  usually  abundant,  but  coarse  and  of  little 
variety.     Wheat,  oats,  and  barley  were  the  principal 

grains.     Scarcely  any  vegetables  or  fruits 

were  cultivated.  Coarse  bread,  meat,  milk, 
fish,  and  eggs  were  the  chief  foods.  The  cattle  were 
very  small.  Eight  or  ten  yoke  of  oxen  were  often 
hitched  to  a  single  plough,  and  then  only  the  surface 
of  the  soil  scratched  over.  From  six  to  twenty 
bushels  of  grain  per  acre  was  the  average  crop. 
Wool,  tin,  and  cloth  were  exported. 

All  manufactures  and  commerce  in  the  towns  were 
controlled  by  the  Merchant    and    Craft    Guilds,  the 

former  made  up  of  the  employers  and  the 

The  Guilds  .  ,        r     i  i 

latter  of  the  workers  ni  each  01  the  trades. 
At  first  the  Merchant  Guilds  had  complete  control, 
but  their  powers  were  gradually  usurped  by  the  Craft 
(iuikls,  the  real  trades-unions  of  the  time.  The 
growth  of  the  towns  in  municipal  power  during  this 
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period  had  been  very  great,  and  with  this  growth  the 
power  of  the  Guilds  increased  until  they  had  in  their 
hands  the  entire  government  of  the  towns  in  Eng- 
land. Indeed,  it  was  to  the  Guilds  that  the  increased 
freedom  of  the  towns  was  largely  due. 

On  the  whole,  the  English  people  enjoyed  a  higher 
standard  of  living  and  possessed  greater  local  power 
than  any  other  people  in  Europe. 

88.  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  —  If  Wycliffe  was  the  father 
of  English  prose,  Chaucer  was  the  father  of  English 
poetry.  There  were  poems 
written  in  English  between 
the  Norman  Conquest  and 
the  Hundred  Years'  War,  but 
there  was  no  poet  whose  verse 
can  be  easily  understood  by 
English-speaking  people  of 
to-day.  Chaucer's  poems  can 
be  easily  read,  although,  at 
first,  some  of  the  quaint  old 
spellings  are  a  little  confusing. 
Chaucer  was  clo.sely  related  to  the  royal  family,  and 
had  therefore  a  good  opportunity  to  know  court  life. 
He  spent  much  time  in  travel  as  a  representative  of 
the  English  sovereign,  and  was  with  the  English 
army  in  France.  So  we  may  easily  believe  that  he 
knew  much  of  the  world.  We  are  certain  on  this 
point  as  soon  as  we  read  his  poems,  because  his  char- 
acters are  so  lifelike  that  only  a  man  of  wide  know- 
ledere  of  men  could  have  drawn  them. 


Geoffrey  Chaucer. 
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His  great  poem  is  the  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  which 
describes  a  party  of  twenty-nine  pilgrims,  of  all  ranks 
and  occupations,  who  set  out  from  the  Tabard  Inn  in 
London,  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Becket  at  Canterbury. 
Chaucer  describes  each  pilgrim,  and  also  makes  each 
tell  a  story.  The  poet  could  be  very  severe  upon  the 
weaknesses  of  the  monks  and  priests,  but  his  sympa- 
thetic description  of  the  poor  parish  priest  shows  us 
that  he  appreciated  what  was  best  in  the  church :  — 

"A  good  man  tlier  was  of  religioun. 
That  was  a  poure  persone  of  a  toun ; 
But  riche  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk. 
He  was  also  a  lerned  man,  a  clerk, 
That  Cristes  gospel  trewely  wolde  preche ; 
His  parishens  devoutely  wolde  he  teche. 
Benigne  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent. 
And  in  adversite  ful  patient ; 
Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  fer  asonder. 
But  he  ne  left  nought  for  no  rain  ne  thonder, 
In  sickenesse  and  in  mischief  to  visite 
Th2  ferrest  in  his  parish,  moche  and  lite, 
Upon  his  fete,  and  in  his  hand  a  staf. 
This  noble  ensample  to  his  shepe  he  yaf. 
That  first  he  wrought,  and  afterward  he  taught. 
A  better  preest,  I  trowe  that  nowher  non  is. 
He  waited  after  no  pompe  ne  reverence 
Ne  maked  him  no  spiced  conscience. 
But  Cristes  lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve. 
He  taught,  but  first  he  folwed  it  himselve." 

89.  Richard  II  deposed  and  murdered.  —  For  some 
time  after  the  Peasants'  Revolt  Richard  II  had  little 
real  power,  the  government  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
Council  and  John  of  Gaunt.      But  in   1389  Richard 
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dismissed  the  Council  and  governed  alone.  He  gave 
a  fairly  good  government  for  some  years,  but  in  1397 
his  fears  of  his  enemies  led  him  to  execute  some  of 
them  and  exile  others.  He  had  unworthy  favourites 
who  wasted  his  money.     The  country  was  oppressed 
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Specimen  Pace  of  Wycliffe's  Bible. 

with  grievous  taxes,  and  no  man  could  get  justice  in 
the  courts.  Among  others  Richard  had  banished  his 
cousin,  Henry  Bolingbroke,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and 
seized  his  estates.  In  1399,  while  Richard  was  ab- 
sent in  Ireland,  Bolingbroke  landed  in  England 
and   soon  had  an  army.     Richard  met  him,  but  did 
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not  fight  because  he  could  see  that  his  own  men  were 
in  favour  of  his  cousin  Henry.  Richard  resigned  the 
crown,  and  Parhament  gave  it  to  BoUngbroke,  who 
became  Henry  IV.  In  a  few  months  Richard  died, 
probably  murdered  by  some  creature  of  Henry.  In 
Shakespeare's  "  Richard  II  "  we  have  the  murderer 
coming  to  Henry  IV  to  claim  a  reward  for  his  crime  : 

"  Murderer.    From  your  own  mouth,  my  lord,  did  I  this 
deed. 
Henry  IV.    They  love  not  poison  that  do  poison  need. 
Nor  do  I  thee ;  though  I  did  wish  him  dead, 
I  hale  the  murtherer,  love  him  murthered. 
The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy  labour, 
But  neither  my  good  word,  nor  princely  favour; 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shade  of  night, 
And  never  show  thy  head  by  day  nor  light." 

90.  Scotland. — After  Bannockburn  the  strife  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland  was  mostly  a  border 
warfare.  Robert  Bruce  was  succeeded  in  1329  by 
his  infant  son,  David  II,  who  was  married  to  a  sister 
of  Edward  III.  But  a  descendant  of  Balliol,  offering 
to  hold  Scotland  as  a  vassal  of  England,  got  some 
help  from  Edward  III,  and  for  a  time  usurped  the 
crown  of  David.  In  1346,  while  the  English  were 
in  France,  the  Scots  invaded  England  and  were 
defeated  at  Neville's  Cross,  David  II  being  cap- 
tured and  .sent  to  the  Tower  of  London.  He  was 
set  free  in  1357,  and  died  in  1370,  leaving  no  heir. 
King  David's  sister  had  married  the  High  Steward 
of  Scotland,  who  in  common  speech  was  Stuart,  and 
from  this  union  sprang  the  Stuart  line  of  kings.     The 
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history  of  Scotland  durinf;-  the  next  two  centuries  is  a 
dark  one.  The  power  of  the  Stuarts  was  overshad- 
owed by  the  Douglas  family.  The  border  between 
England  and  Scotland  was  a  sort  of  lawless  land 
where  bloody  raids  were  as  common  as  hunting  ex- 
cursions, while  the  Highlanders  were  ready  to  swoop 
down  upon  the  Lowlands  whenever  a  favourable 
chance  offered. 

91.  Ireland. — The  story  of  Scotland  is  one  of 
bloodshed  and  strife,  but  that  of  Ireland  is  yet  worse. 
The  wars  waged  by  Scotland  created  some 

^  ■'  Ireland  an 

national    spirit,  but  the   bloodshed  in  Ire-  unhappy 

.   .  laid 

land  was  the  result  of  savage  civil  strife. 

The  English  had  made  no  real  conquest.  Even 
the  coast  district,  supposed  to  be  English,  gradually 
assumed  the  manners  and  dress  of  the  native  Irish, 
To  check  this,  the  EngHsh  in  1367  enacted  the 
Statute  of  Kilkenny,  which  forbade  the  English  in 
Ireland  to  adopt  the  native  dress,  language,  or  names, 
and  made  it  treason  for  one  of  English  blood  to  marry 
one  of  Irish  blood.  But  for  many  years  the  island 
was  constantly  the  scene  of  civil  strife  between  the 
English  of  the  Pale  and  the  native  races,  and  between 
the  native  chiefs  themselves.  Finally  Richard  II 
went  to  Ireland  in  1399  with  a  strong  force  with  the 
purpose  of  restoring  order  in  the  unfortunate  coun- 
try, and  received  the  homage  of  many  chiefs.  He 
might  have  worked  useful  changes  had  not  the 
coming  of  Bolingbroke  made  him  hasten  back  to 
England. 
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IV.   Descendants  of  Edward  III 
Edward  III 


Edward  til  e    Clarence  ,'   -^^o     John  of  Gaunt  ^'  ■'"^ 
I.I      in  d.  1^08     ->  I  d.I^QQ 


Black  Prince, 
b.  1330,  d.  1376 

I 

Richard  II, 

b.  1366,  d.  1399 


By  Blanche  of 
Lancaster, 
Henry  IV, 

b.  1366,  d.  1413 

I 

Henry  V, 

b.  1388,  d.  1422 


By  Katharine 

Swynford 
(illegitimate) 

I 

John  Beaufort, 

Earl  of  Somerset 


John  Beaufort, 
Henry  VI,        Duke  of  Somerset 
b.  1421,  d.  1471  I 

I  Margaret  Beaufort, 

Edward,        m.  Edmund  Tudor, 
slain  at  Earl  of  Richmond 

Tewkesbury,  | 

1471         Henry  \'II,  b.  1456,  d. 


,,    ',  b.  1341 

\ork  ,   J'^ _, 

I    d.  1402 


Richard,  Earl 
of  Cambridge, 
m.  Anne  Morti- 
mer, beheaded, 
1415 
I 
Ricliard, 
Duke  of  York, 

slain  at 
Wakefield,  1460 


1509 


Edmund  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  March 


I 
Anne  Mortimer 


Edward  IV, 
b.  1422,  d.  1483 


George, 

Duke  of  Clarence, 

murdered,  1478 


Elizabeth,    Edward  V,    Richard, 

m.  murdered,  1483 

Henry  VII  Edward, 


Margaret, 
Earl  of  Warwick,    belieaded, 
beheaded, 1499  1541 


Richard  III,  Duke 

of  Gloucester, 

b.  1452,  d.  1485, 

slain  at 

Bosworlh, 

1485 

Edward,  died, 
1484 


CHAPTER   V 

LANCASTRIANS   AND   YORKISTS,  1399-1485 

Section   i.     Henry  IV,  1399-1413 

92.  Henry  IV  and  the  Percies.  —  Shakespeare 
makes  Henry  IV  say,  "  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that 
wears  a  crown."  And  few  kings  have  felt  more 
fully  the  truth  of  these  words.  The  crown  he  won 
by  force  he  retained  for  fourteen  years,  only  by 
constant  struggle.  Owen  Glendower,  who  was  a 
great-grandson  of  Llewellyn,  the  last  Prince  of  Wales, 
refused  to  believe  that  Richard  II  was  dead,  and 
defied  the  power  of  Henry.  The  Scots  and  French 
refused  to  acknowledge  him,  and  the  Percies  of 
Northumberland,  who  were  friendly  at  first,  soon 
turned  against  him.  The  young  Percy  was  called 
Hotspur,  because  of  his  rashness.  Shakespeare 
speaks  of  him  as,  "  He  that  kills  me  some  six  or 
seven  dozen  of  Scots  at  a  breakfast,  washes  his 
hands,  and  says  to  his  wife,  '  Fie  upon  this  quiet 
life!  I  want  work.'"  In  1403  the  Percies  joined 
the  Welsh  and  were  defeated  at  the  bloody  battle 
of  Shrewsbury,  where  Hotspur  was  killed.  Glen- 
dower escaped  and  lived  hidden  among  the  Welsh 
mountains  and  caves  for  many  years. 
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FOTHERINGAY  CHURCH. 

93.  Persecution  of  Lollards.  —  To  gain  the  support 
of  the  church,  Henry  consented  to  the  Statute  of 
statute  of  Heretics.  This  cruel  law  gave  bishops 
Heretics,  1401  power  to  arrcst  and  imprison  preachers 
and  the  writers  or  owners  of  books  that  taught  heresy. 
The  law  was  directed  against  the  Lollards,  of  whom 
one  bishop  complained,  "They  hold  schools,  they 
write  books,  they  do  wickedly  instruct  and  inform 
people  and  stir  them  to  sedition  and  insurrection." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  teaching  of  the  Lol- 
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lards  did  tend  towards  rebellion,  both  against  church 
and  state.  They  thought  that  the  poor  were  op- 
pressed, and  openly  urged  them  to  defy  the  law,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of    paying  tithes  to  the  church. 

Section  2.     Hknkv  V,   141 3-1422 


94.    Character  of  Henry  V. 

interesting  story  about 
Prince  Henry,  who  was 
twenty-five  years  old  at 
his  father's  death.  When 
Henry  IV  lay  dying,  the 
prince  came  into  the  room, 
and  thinking  his  father  un- 
conscious, put  the  crown 
upon  his  own  head.  The 
dying  king  awoke,  and  miss- 
ing his  crown,  upbraided 
his  son  for  so  much  haste  to 
be  king.  Other  stories  say 
that  the  young  prince  was 
very  wild  and  fond  of  bois- 
terous company.  On  one 
occasion  he  went  before 
An  upright  Judge  Gascoigne 
^^^^^  and      demanded 

the  release  of  one  of  his 
servants.  For  his  insolence 
the  judge  commanded  the 
prince    himself    to    go    to 


Shakesoeare  tells  an 


Sir  William  Gascoigne. 
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prison  and  await  the  pleasure  of  the  king.  The  prince 
quietly  obeyed,  and  when  Henry  IV  heard  the  story, 
he  said  he  was  proud  to  have  a  judge  so  upright 
and  a  son  who  would  obey  the  judge. 

The  young  king  was  brave  and  kept  his  promises, 
and  these  virtues  made  him  loved  by  his  people.  He 
continued  the  persecution  of  the  Lollards,  and  a 
threatened  rising  among  them  was  made  an  excuse 
for  severity.  Thirty-nine  were  executed.  Their 
leader.  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  also  known  as  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  was  imprisoned,  and  later  hanged  in  chains 
with  a  slow  fire  kindled  beneath  him. 

95.  Hundred  Years'  War  renewed.  —  The  serious 
mistake  of  Henry  V  was  his  renewal  of  the  Hun- 
dred Years'  War.  But  both  the  young  king  and  his 
people  were  eager  for  military  glory.  Even  the 
church  gave  him  a  loyal  support,  partly,  perhaps,  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  people  away  from  her  many 
weaknesses.  Henry  revived  the  claim  of  Edward 
ni  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  gathered  a  strong 
army  to  back  up  his  pretension.  France  at  this 
time  was  governed  by  an  imbecile  king  and  her 
nobles  were  divided  into  hostile  parties.  The  French 
nation  had  no  real  Parliament,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple were  in  a  condition  of  misery  never  known  in 
England  even  in  her  darkest  days. 
Agincourt,  Henry  led  a  strong  army  into  the  north 

'"'s  of   France,  and  after  capturing  Harfleur, 

set  out  for  Calais.  He  met  a  French  army  at  Agin- 
court, four  times  as  strong  as  his  own.     The  English 
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were  mostly  yeomen  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  were 
in  a  desperate  condition  owing  to  disease  and  famine. 
The  French  army  consisted  of  mounted  knights  and 
their  retainers.  Fortunately  for  the  English  the  field 
of  battle  was  soft  clay  ground,  over  which  the  French 
knights  floundered  in  confusion.  Every  English 
archer  carried  a  strong  stake  pointed  at  both  ends, 
which  he  could  fix  in 
the  ground  with  his 
hands.  Thousands  of 
these  stakes  made  a 
palisade  to  protect 
the  archers  from  the 
mounted  enemy.  When 
the  French  knights 
were  thrown  into  con- 
fusion and  many  of 
them  rolling  in  the 
mud,  the  English  arch- 
ers threw  aside  their 
bows,  and  using  battle-axes,  cracked  open  the  plate 
armour  of  the  enemy.  Eleven  thousand  Frenchmen 
were  slain. 

After  this  battle  Henry  won  other  towns,  and  in 
1420  peace  was  made  by  the  treaty  of  Troyes.  This 
treaty  gave  Henry  a  French  princess  for  Treaty  of 
a  wife,  made  him  regent  of  France,  and  '^*'^^^'  '''^° 
declared  that  he  should  become  king  upon  the  death 
of  Charles  VI.  But  within  two  years  the  English 
king   died,    fighting   in    France,    leaving   a   son   ten 


He.nky  V. 
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months  old  to  rule  two  great  kingdoms.     The  king 
of  France  died  a  few  weeks  later. 


Section  3.     Henry  VI,   1422-1461 

96.    Joan    of    Arc.  —  John,    Duke    of    Bedford,    a 
brother  of  Henry  V,  was  appointed  Protector  of  Eng- 


^#_,r  CHAN.  c.*;tH-Ci. 


French  Territory  held  by  English  in  1429. 

land  and  Regent  of  France,  in  the  place  of  his  baby 
nephew,  Henry  VI.  But  it  was  hardly  possible  that 
the  French  would  long  submit  to  English  rule,  and 
that  they  did  so  at  all  shows  how  completely  they 
had  lost  the  spirit  of  a  nation.  This  lost  spirit 
was  awakened  in  a  very  romantic  way  by  a  poor 
peasant  girl  of  Lorraine,  named  Joan  of  Arc.     Joan 
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had    visions    and    heard    "voices,"    which    told    her 
the  Dauphin  of  France  would  be  crowned  at  Rheims. 
At  this  time  the  English  held  all  of  France  north 
of  the  Loire  except  Orleans,  which  was  closely  be- 
sieged.    It  must  soon  surrender,  as  the  Dauphin  was 
making    no     real 
effort  to  relieve  it. 
Joan's     "voices" 
now  gave  her  no 
peace.     Her  duty 
was  to  go  to  the 
Dauphin  and  tell 
him  of  her  visions. 
In  vain  her  father 
said      he      would 
rather  drown  her 
than    see    her   go 
away  with  the  sol- 
diers.   She  got  an 
old  captain  to  take 
her   to    the    Dau- 
phin, and  once  be-  J^^^^  of  arc. 
fore  him,  she  asked  to  lead  his  army  to  the  relief  of 
Orleans.     She  was  given  a  white  horse  and  a  white 
suit  of  man's  armour.      The  French  needed  only  a 
leader,  and  the  maid  inspired  them  with    courage, 
while  the  strangeness  of  her  apparel  dis-  siegeofor- 
heartened  the  English,  who  began  to  think  leans  raised 
she  might,  as  she   said,   have  a   mission   from   God. 
The  siege   was   raised,    and    the    Dauphin   crowned 
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in  the  cathedral  at  Rheims,  as  Charles  VII  of 
France. 

Joan  now  asked  to  go  home,  saying  that  her  mission 
was  ended,  and  that  she  wished  to  keep  sheep  once 
more  with  her  brothers  and  sisters,  but  the  king  of 
France  had  seen  her  power  over  his  soldiers  and 
refused  to  part  with  her.  The  "  voices  "  now  left 
her,  and  from  this  time  on  she  lost  as  often  as  she 
won.  Some  of  the  French  leaders  were  jealous  of 
her  power,  and  she  was  allowed  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  To  the  disgrace  of  the  king 
of  France,  he  made  no  effort  to  save  her.  The  Eng- 
Death  of  lish  tried  her  for  sorcery,  and  she  was  con- 
^°^^  demned  by  the  French  Bishop  of  Rouen  to 

be  burned  alive  as  a  witch.  With  her  last  breath  she 
protested  that  the  "  voices  "  were  from  God. 

After  this  the  war  dragged  on  for  about  twenty 
years,  but  the  English  gradually  lost  what  they  had 
won,  and  instead  of  half  the  French  kingdom,  only 
Calais  remained  under  English  rule. 

97.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses.  —  Soon  after  coming 
of  age,  Henry  married  Margaret  of  Anjou,  an  ac- 
complished Frenchwoman  and  a  very  able  leader. 
Margaret  was  thoroughly  French  in  her  sympathies, 
and  quarrelled  with  the  king's  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  also  with  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had, 
both  on  his  father's  and  on  his  mother's  side,  a  claim 
to  the  throne.  Under  the  strain  of  his  many  troubles, 
Henry's  mind  gave  way,  and  York  was  appointed 
Protector.     But  in  a  short  time  the  birth  of  a  prince 
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dashed  the  hopes  that  York  had  formed  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  crown,  and  increased  his  enmity  towards 
Margaret.  When  Henry  recovered  and  again  as- 
sumed the  crown,  Margaret,  by  her  influence,  removed 
the  Duke  of  York  from  his  offices,  and  surrounded 
the  king  with  favourites  of  her  own.  York  took  up 
arms  in  his  own  defence,  and  thus  began  the  famous 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  so  called  because  the  white  rose 
was  the  badge  of  the  Yorkists,  while  the  Lancastrians 
were  distinguished  by  the  red  rose.  For  thirty  years 
this  civil  war  ravaged  England  from  end  to  end ; 
although,  as  the  struggle  was  waged  chiefly  between 
the  nobles,  it  did  much  less  damage  than  might  have 
been  expected.  The  commerce  and  the  progress  of 
the  country  were  scarcely  interrupted. 

The  first  skirmish  took  place  at  St.  Albans,  and  the 
Yorkists  were  victorious.  Five  years  later,  at  North- 
ampton, Margaret,  the  recognised  leader  of  the  Lan- 
castrians, was  defeated  and  forced  to  flee.  She 
quickly  raised  another  army,  and  in  turn  routed  the 
Yorkists  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  in  which  the 
Duke  of  York  was  killed.  But  Edward,  the  son  of 
the  duke,  at  once  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Yorkists,  defeated  the  queen  at  Mortimer's  Cross, 
and,  marching  on  London,  was  there  crowned  as 
Edward  IV. 

Section  4.     Edward  IV,   1461-1483 

98.    The    Wars    of    the    Roses     Continued.  —  The 

moment  Edward  was  crowned,  he  set  out  in  pursuit 
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of  Margaret,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  powerful  Earl 

of  Warwick,  known  as  the  "  King  Maker,"  scattered 

her  army  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Towton,  in  which 

more  than   thirty    thousand    men   were    slain.      The 

queen,  however,  was  not  discouraged,  but  continued 

her  efforts  for  her  husband  and  her  son,     A  quarrel 

between    Edward    and    the    Earl   of   Warwick   gave 

Margaret  her  opportunity,  and  once  more  her  armies 

took  the  field.      Edward  fled  without  a  struggle,  and 

Henry  again  occupied  the  throne.     But  Edward  had 

fled  merely  to  gain  time  to  rally  his  forces.     A  few 

months  later  he  returned,  and  in  the  battles  of  Barnet 

and  Tewkesbury   the  Lancastrians  were    hopelessly 

beaten.       The  Prince  of  Wales  and  Warwick  were 

killed,  and  Margaret   herself   taken    prisoner.     The 

death  of  the  old  king  at  this  moment  placed  Edward 

securely  on  the  throne. 

99.    The  Rule  of  Edward.  —  The  immense  sums  of 

money  resulting  from  the  confiscation  of  the  estates 

of    the   Lancastrian  nobles  helped   Edward    to  rule 

without  calling  a  Parliament,   and  to  make  himself 

very  powerful.     He  had,   however,   another  way  of 

obtaining  money.     He  would  ask  some  rich  man  for 

a  loan,  which  he  intended  never  to  repay.     These 

loans  were  called  hencvolcficcs,  and  many 
Benevolences  ^         „  ,  1  t^t  1 

knigs  after  Edward  IV  were  ready  to  take 
such  pledges  of  their  subjects'  love.  If  a  man  who 
was  asked  for  a  benevolence  refused  to  give  it,  the 
king  could  usually  find  some  way  to  make  him  give 
up  his  money. 
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Section  5.      Edward  V  and  Richard  III, 
1483-1485 

iOO.  The  Short  Reign  of  Edward  V.  —  When 
Edward  IV  died,  he  left  two  young  sons,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  and 
one  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth. The  Prince 
of  Wales  was  pro- 
claimed king  as 
Edward  V,  with 
Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  as  Pro- 
tector. In  these 
days  it  was  usually 
the  strongest  who 
ruled,  and  Richard 
was  both  powerful 
and  ambitious.  He 
soon  persuaded  Par- 
liament to  make  him 
king,  and  a  little 
later  the  two  princes 
were  murdered  in 
the  Tower  where  they  were  confined.  There  was 
no  proof  that  Richard  was  guilty  of  this  double 
murder,  but  he  was  generally  blamed  for  the  deed. 

101.    The    Fall    of    the    Yorkists.  —  Richard    III, 
during  his  brief  reign,  ruled    wisely  and  justly,  and 


Richard  111. 
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passed  many  useful  laws.  In  his  reign  the  statutes 
were  first  printed,  and  for  the  first  time  also  in  the 
English  language.  But  the  people  were  secretly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  king.  They  had  not  forgotten  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  gained  the  crown,  and  in 
addition  the  Lancastrian  nobles  were  plotting  against 
him.  There  was  still  living  another  descendant  of 
Edward  III,  named  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
and  to  him  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  turning.  En- 
couraged by  the  news  of  dissatisfaction  and  revolt, 
Henry  landed  in  England  with  the  purpose  of  de- 
throning the  king.  Richard  marched  to  meet  him, 
and  the  two  armies  met  on  Bosworth  Field  in  1485. 
Just  before  the  battle,  the  chief  part  of  Richard's 
army  deserted  to  his  rival.  The  king  fought  bravely, 
but  his  forces  were  defeated,  and  he  himself  was 
killed.  The  Earl  of  Richmond  was  crowned  as 
Henry  VII   on  the  field  of  battle. 

102.  The  Introduction  of  Printing.  — Up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century  a  book  was  a  treas- 
ure ;  even  kings'  libraries  rarely  contained  more  than 
a  few  hundred  volumes.  Early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  Dutch  began  to  print  a  few  sheets  from 
letters  carved  upon  blocks  of  wood.  Such  sheets 
were  called  block-books.  Giittenburg  began  to  print 
in  Germany,  about  1440,  from  movable  types,  but  to 
William  William    Caxton    belongs    the    honour   of 

bringing  this  invention  into  England.  In 
early  manhood  he  went  to  the  continent  as  a  mer- 
chant, and  there  learned  the  art  of  printing.     About 
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1474  he  returned  to  London,  and  set  up  a  press  at 
Westminster.  One  of  his  first  books  was  the  "Royal 
Game  of  Chess."  Then  followed  Chaucer's  "Canter- 
bury Tales,"  sermons,  tracts,  Latin  poems,  and  ser- 
vice books  for  the  clergy.  In  all,  Caxton  issued 
about  fifty  different  books,  several  of  which  he  trans- 
lated himself  from  the  French  or  the  Latin. 

103.  The  End  of  the  Middle  Ages.  —  The  period 
from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury is  usually  called  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  period 
since  is  called  the  Modern  Age.  There  are  three  or 
four  very  important  reasons  for  this  division.  The 
art  of  printing  made  books  cheap  and  spread  learning 
among  the  people.  Many  schools  were  founded 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  scholars 
who  had  learned  Greek  in  Italy  came  to  northern 
Europe  to  teach  among  the  people.  The  invention 
of  gunpowder  changed  the  mode  of  fighting,  made 
armour  almost  useless,  and  walled  castles  no  longer 
secure.  This  gave  an  increased  importance  to  the 
commercial  classes  and  of  course  lessened  the  influ- 
ence of  the  old  nobility.  The  invention  of  the 
mariner's  compass  and  the  great  discoveries  of  Co- 
lumbus turned  men's  minds  towards  other  parts  of 
the  world  and  increased  their  knowledge.  The  teach- 
ings of  Wycliffe  in  England  and  of  other  scholars  on 
the  continent  led  to  the  Protestant  Reformation.  The 
church  of  Rome  no  longer  held  its  former  undisputed 
control  over  the  religious  beliefs  of  Christian  men 
and  women  in  Europe. 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE   TUDOR   PERIOD,  1485-1603 

Section   i.     Henkv  VII,  1485-1509 

104.  Henry's  Right  to  the  Crown.  —  Henry  Tudor 
could  make  no  good  claim  to  the  crown  through  de- 
King  by  Act  sccnt.  His  victory  at  Bosworth  Field  gave 
of  Parliament  ^^-^^^  ^  ^j^j^^^  1^^   couquest,  and  this  claim 

wa.s  made  legal  beyond  a  doubt  by  Parliament,  which 
declared  him  king  and  fixed  the  succession  in  his 
heirs.  Shortly  afterwards  the  king  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Edward  IV,  and  thus  secured  the  good  will 
of  the  Yorkists.  Some  one  has  said  that  England  at  this 
time  needed  a  constable  to  keep  order  and  that  Henry 
VII  was  that  constable.  Certainly  the  first  Tudor  was 
different  from  previous  kings.  He  had  no  desire  to 
England  ^^''i"^  glory  in  war.  Stately  pageants,  long 
needed  rest  j-^-g^ji^s  Qf  nobles,  and  all  such  vain  pomp  and 
show  were  little  to  his  liking.  He  loved  power,  and  he 
saw  clearly  that  to  secure  it  he  must  crush  the  nobles 
and  must  keep  the  country  at  peace. 

105.  Maintenance  and  Liveries.  —  The  Wars  of  the 
Roses  had  already  broken  many  of  the  nobles.  Less 
than  thirty  peers  sat  in  the  first  Parliament  of  Henry 
VII.      Cannon  could  destroy  the   strongest  castles, 
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and  only  the  king  had  such  engines  of  war.  The 
old  custom  among  the  nobles  was  for  each  to  keep 
a  great  many  servants  wearing  the  lord's  uniform 
or  livery,  and  bearing  his  badge  or  family  crest. 
Some  of  these  retainers  were  the  nobleman's  house- 


5»^^i*^ 


Hknuv  \'1I    wiiH  ICmi'son  and  Dudi.kv. 

hold  servants  ;  others  were  his  tenants,  and  yet  others 
were  idle,  worthless  characters  who  wore  his  livery  in 
order  to  fight  in  his  quarrels  and  eat  at  his  table.  In 
this  way  a  nobleman  could  soon  get  together  a  strong 
force  ready  to  fight  either  for  or  against  the  king, 
and  equally  ready  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  another 
nobleman  or  to  oppress  some  farmer  or   merchant. 
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Statutes  had  been  passed  by  Edward  IV  to  put  an 
end  to  this  evil,  and  Henry  VII  had  them  amended 
and  strictly  enforced.  On  one  occasion  he  went  to 
visit  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  was  received  with  much 
ceremony.  Hundreds  of  the  earl's  retainers,  wearing 
livery,  were  drawn  up  to  form  a  lane  down  which  the 
king  must  pass.  Henry  said,  "  By  my  faith,  my  lord, 
I  thank  you  for  your  good  cheer,  but  I  may  not 
endure  to  have  my  laws  broken  in  my  sight."  Oxford 
was  punished  by  a  fine  of  ^10,000.  The  king 
employed  two  lawyers,  Empson  and  Dudley,  who 
spent  their  time  in  devising  plans  to  raise  money 
by  fines.  They  even  searched  out  old  forgotten  laws 
and  had  the  people  who  were  breaking  them  fined. 
When  Henry  VIII  became  king  and  wanted  to  do 
something  to  please  the  people,  he  had  these  two 
men  beheaded. 

106.  Court  of  Star  Chamber. — Very  wealthy  men 
had  so  much  power  in  their  own  neighbourhoods  that 
it  was  difficult  to  punish  them  when  they  did  wrong. 
The  jurors  and  perhaps  the  judge  feared  to  do  justice 
because  the  great  man  might  afterwards  find  some 
way  to  work  them  injury.  To  correct  this  evil  Henry 
VII  had  Parliament  establish  a  court  which  was 
called  the  court  of  the  Star  Chamber  because  of 
the  decorations  in  the  room  where  it  sat. 

Punishments 

of  Star  This  court  had  no  jurors  and  was  presided 

Chamber  ,        ,  .       ,         r^  t         t  • 

over  by  the  knig  s  oiticers.  In  this  way 
many  powerful  subjects  were  brought  into  order  and 
perhaps   some  of   them  wrongfully   punished.     Any 
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penalty  except  death  migiit  be  inflicted,  but  fines 
were  the  usual  punishment.  At  a  later  date  offenders 
sometimes  had  their  ears  cut  off,  noses  slit,  or  were 
branded.    Torture  was  also  used  to  force  confessions. 

107.  Benevolences.  —  Not  only  the  nobles  but  all 
subjects  having  property  were   called    upon    by  the 
king's  officers  for  gifts.     Cardinal  Morton  Norton's 
looked  after  these  matters  for  the  king,  and  ^'"''^ 

his  plan  for  getting  money  was  known  as  "  Morton's 
Fork."  If  a  man  was  living  in  splendour,  Morton's 
officers  would  say,  "  It's  plain  to  see  that  you  can 
afford  a  gift  for  the  king."  If  a  man  lived  plainly, 
they  would  say,  "  You  practise  such  economy  you 
can  well  afford  a  gift."  In  this  way  those  who  were 
not  caught  on  one  prong  of  the  fork  were  caught  on 
the  other.  So  successful  was  Henry  in  getting  his 
subjects'  money  by  fines  that  he  seldom  called  a 
Parliament.  His  government  was  therefore  a  per- 
sonal or  "one-man  government"  and  almost  absolute. 

108.  Plots  against  the  Throne.  —  Two  plots  were 
hatched  to  dethrone  Henry.      Lambert  Simnel  pre- 
tended to   be  a  nephew  of    Richard  III.   Lambert 
He  secured  aid  in  Ireland,  came  to  Eng-  ^1™°^' 
land,  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  made  a  turn- 
spit in  the  king's  kitchen.     Perkin  Warbeck  pretended 
to  be  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  Edward  IV.     It 
is  almost  certain  that  both  the  princes  were  pg^kin 
murdered  by  order  of  Richard  III,  but  War-  warbeck 
beck  received  aid  from  Ireland  and  from   Scotland. 
He  was  defeated  and  executed. 
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109.  Foreign  Alliances.  —  The  Scots  attacked  Eng- 
land, but  peace  was  made,  and  Henry  gave  his 
daughter  Margaret  in  marriage  to  the  Scottish  king. 
This  marriage  afterwards  led  to  a  peaceful  union  of 

England  and  Scotland. 
Henry's  eldest  son  Ar- 
thur was  married  when 
still  a  boy  to  Catherine 
of  Aragon,  a  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  of  Spain. 
Arthur  died  within  four 
months,  and  in  order  to 
retain  Catherine's  dowry 
the  English  king  ar- 
ranged that  she  should 
marry  his  second  son, 
Henry. 

110.  Discoveries.  —  The  world  as  known  to  Euro- 
peans when  Henry  VH  became  king  was  greatly 
Columbus  extended  before  his  death.  Columbus 
andDaGama  q^q^q^  ^\^q  ^yay  across  the  Atlantic.  Da 
Gama,  a  Portuguese,  sailed  down  the  coast  of  Africa, 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  reached  India. 
John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  living  in  Bristol,  in  com- 
pany with  his  son  Sebastian,  di.scovered  Newfound- 
land in  1497.  The  private  diary  of 
Henry    VH    bears    the    entry,    "To    him 

that  found  the  new  isle  v6io."     Another  entry  says, 
"To  men  of  Bristol  that  found  the  isle  ^5." 

Henry  died  at  an  early  age,  leaving  a  fortune  of 


Gentleman  and  Beggar. 


Cabot 
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about  ;^2, 000,000  sterling,  equal  in  our  money  to-day 
to  3120,000,000.  As  this  had  been  wrung  mostly 
from  those  who  had  plenty,  the  common  Death  of 
people  made  little  complaint.  Some  of  this  ^^^''^ 
money  had  been  voted  by  Parliament  for  a  war  with 
France.  After  the  tax-gatherers  had  squeezed  the 
grant  from  the  people,  Henry  made  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  France  by  which  he  secured  an  additional  sum  of 
^149,000. 

Section  2.     Henry  VHI,   i  509-1 547 

111.  A  Young  Prince  with  Bright  Prospects.  —  No 

prince  ever  ascended  a  throne  with  brighter  prospects 
than  Henry  VHI.  Young,  handsome,  easy  of 
approach,  familiar  in  speech,  brave,  and  fond  of 
sport,  he  was  an  Englishman's  ideal.  His  educa- 
tion was  of  the  best,  and  besides  English  he  could 
speak  Latin,  French,  and  Spanish.  None  of  his 
knights  could  draw  a  bow  with  truer  aim  nor  hurl 
a  lance  with  equal  strength.  After  a  slight  delay 
the  king  fulfilled  the  marriage  treaty  made  by  his 
father,  and  took  to  wife  Catherine,  his  brother's 
widow,  who  was  six  years  his  senior.  This  bound 
him  to  Spain,  then  a  powerful  kingdom.  England 
was  at  peace,  the  treasury  was  overflowing,  and  the 
people  were  happy  and  hopeful.  Nothing  seemed 
to  show  that  the  reign  was  to  be  the  most  event- 
ful in  the  history  of  England  up  to  that  time. 

112.  Thomas   Wolsey. — We    cannot   get   a   better 
picture  of  the  early   j)art  of  this  reign   than    by  a 
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Study  of  its  great  man,  Wolsey.  He  was  born  at 
Ipswich  in  1471  of  humble  parents,  his  father  being 
a  sheep-farmer.  Entering  Oxford  at  eleven  years  of 
age,  he  graduated  at  fifteen,  thus  earning  the  name 
of  the  Boy  Bachelor.      During  the   next  few  years 


Henry  VIII. 

he  was  tutor,  country  priest,  and  clerk  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Calais.  In  1566  he  became  chaplain 
to  Henry  VII.  On  the  death  of  the  queen  in  1503, 
Henry  VII  wished  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the 
I'^mperor  Maximilian,  and  he  therefore  sent  Wolsey 
on  an  embassy  to  Belgium.      Wolsey  used  such  de- 
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spatch  that  he  returned  on  the  fourth  day.  Henry 
was  angry  at  first,  thinking  he  had  not  yet  set  out, 
but  when  he  learned  the  truth,  Wolsey  was  made 
dean  of  Lincoln.  Henry  VHI  soon  learned  Wolsey's 
value.  In  15 12  and  again  in  15 14  the  English 
invaded  France,  but  gained  no  permanent  Archbishop 
advantage.  Wolsey  was  wholly  responsi-  "^^o''^ 
ble  for  the  army  supplies,  and  did  his  work  so  well 
that  Henry  made  him  Archbishop  of  York. 

Wolsey  was  very  anxious  to  keep  Henry  from  war, 
but  the  young  king  was  eager  for  glory  and  had 
some  treasure  to  spend.  In  1520  Wolsey  arranged 
a  peaceable  interview  between  his  master  and  the 
French  king  near  Calais.  So  splendid  were  the 
preparations  that  the  meeting  was  called  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  King  Henry  had  four  thousand 
knights  and  gentlemen  in  his  train,  while  Queen  Cath- 
erine had  one  thousand.  Not  long  after  this  the 
Pope  made  Wolsey  a  cardinal,  and  a  little  later 
gave  him  the  powers  of   papal   legate  in 

Cardinal 

England.     As  the  king's  chancellor  Wolsey  Papai  Legate 
was  now  the  chief  man  in  all  state  affairs, 
while  as  cardinal  and  papal  legate  he  controlled  the 
affairs  of  the  church. 

No  doubt  as  his  power  increased  he  grew  more  im- 
portant in  his  own  eyes.  The  Venetian  ambassador 
wrote  that  on  his  first  coming  to  England  Wolsey 
would  say,  "The  King  will  do  so  and  so."  Some- 
time later  Wolsey  would  say,  "  We  shall  do  so  and 
so,"  and  finally  his  expression  was,  "  I  shall  do  so  and 
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SO."  Wolsey's  income  was  enormous.  He  drew  the 
revenues  of  four  or  five  deaneries  besides  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York.  He  received  yearly  pensions  from 
France,  from  Spain,  and  from  the  Pope.  Besides  this 
he  obtained  immense  sums  by  way  of  fees  from  his 


Cardinal  Wolsey. 

high  office.  But  usually  a  princely  revenue  requires 
a  princely  expenditure,  and  Wolsey  had  to  keep  up 
almost  the  state  of  a  king.  Every  journey  abroad 
on  the  king's  business  took  a  small  fortune,  and  this 
came  from  Wolsey's  own  pocket.  He  had  some 
wish  to  become  Pope,  and  on  one  occasion  obtained 
seven  votes  for  that  office. 
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After  living  with  Catherine  of  Aragon  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  Henry  VIII  began  to  have  fears  that 
their  marriage  was  illegal.     The  Princess 

f  ^  The  king 

Mary  was  his  only  heir,  four  sons  having  desires  a 

divorce 

died  at  birth.     All  Enghshmen  were  sin- 
cerely anxious  for  a  male  heir  to  the  crown,  in  order 
that  danger  of  civil  war  might  be  lessened.     Rumours 
spread  that  the  king  wished  a  divorce,   and    many 


WOLSEY   TRAVELLING   IN   STATE. 


people  believed  that  his  wishes  were  strengthened 
because  of  his  affection  for  Anne  Boleyn,  maid  of 
honour  to  the  queen.  Wolsey,  as  king's  minister, 
was  asked  to  secure  the  divorce.  The  Pope  was 
asked  to  say  that  the  permission  given  to  Henry 
by  a  former  Pope,  permitting  marriage  with  his 
brother's  widow,  was  illegal.  The  Pope  feared  to 
offend  the  king  of  Spain,  who  was  Catherine's 
nephew,  and  besides  he  had  no  wish  to  declare  illegal 
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an  act  of  a  previous  Pope  unless  Henry  VIII  could 
show  sufficient  cause  for  such  action.  In  the  end 
the  Pope  sent  Cardinal  Campeggio  to  London  to  sit 
with  Wolsey  on  the  case. 

By  this  time  Queen  Catherine  had  been  forced  to 
live  in  a  palace  apart  from  the  king,  but  she  firmly 
refused  to  give  up  her  lawful  title.     When  the  trial 

opened,  the  queen  ap- 
peared, but  refused  to 
recognise  the  powers  of 
the  court,  and  appealed 
to  the  Pope.  The  trial 
dragged  on,  but  no  de- 
cision was  given,  and 
Campeggio  returned  to 
Rome.  In  the  meantime 
the  king  was  treating 
Anne  Boleyn  almost  as  if 
she  were  queen.  Wolsey 
was  distrusted  by  Anne, 
because  she  thought  he 
was  half-hearted  about  the  divorce.  Anne  influenced 
the  king,  and  thousands  were  ready  to  pull  the  mighty 
cardinal  down. 

Wolsey    had    few    friends.      He    owed    his   power 
wholly  to  the  king,  and  his  very  fidelity  to  his  master 
The  fall  of       made  enemies  for  him.     The  nobles  were 
°^^^  jealous  of  his  power  and  scorned  his  hum- 

ble origin.     The  middle  classes  were  bitter  towards 
him  because  he  had  been  the  king's  instrument  in 


Queen  Catherine  at  the 
Divorce  Court. 
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collecting  heavy  taxes.  The  church  was  not  very- 
friendly  because  he  had  introduced  some  unpopular 
reforms.  He  had,  with  the  Pope's  authority,  abolished 
some  small  monasteries  and  used  the  revenue  to  found 
a  school  at  Ipswich  and  a  magnificent  college,  now 
called  Christ  College,  at  Oxford.  Wolsey  had  vio- 
lated the  Statute  of  Praemunire  by  holding  the  office 
of  papal  legate  in  England.  Of  course  he  had  held 
this  office  with  the  king's  consent,  but  now  that 
Henry  wished  to  humble  him,  he  was  charged  with 
a  breach  of  Praemunire.  After  surrendering  his 
offices,  palaces,  and  wealth  to  the  king,  Wolsey  was 
allowed  to  retain  the  see  of  York,  whither  he  now 
went. 

"  Take  there  an  inventory  of  all  I  have. 
To  the  last  penny  ;  His  the  king's  ;  my  robe 
And  my  integrity  to  Heaven  is  all 
I  dare  now  call  mine  own.    O  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 
Had*I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  king,  He  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies." 

In  a  short  time  he  won  the  love  of  the  people  in 
the  North  by  his  charity  and  wisdom.  Perhaps  he 
was  too  popular  to  please  his  enemies.  The  king 
sent  to  arrest  him  for  treason,  and  Wolsey  knew  that 
death  would  follow.  On  the  journey  towards  Lon- 
don his  health  gave  way,  and  he  reached  Leicester 
Abbey,  saying  to  the  monks,  "  I  am  come  to  lay  my 
bones  among  you." 

113.  Cromwell  and  the  Monasteries.  —  The  one 
man  who  made  any  rc:U  effort  to  save  Wolsey  was 
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Thomas  Cromwell,  a  clerk,  who  had  been  the  chief 
agent  in  suppressing  the  smaller  monasteries.  Like 
Wolsey,  he  was  of  humble  birth.  After  spending 
some  time  in  Italy  as  a  banker's  agent,  he  came  to 
London,  where  he  made  a  small  fortune  in  business 
and  was  elected  to   Parliament.      He  won  the  king's 


\\''il.>l,\     KKAV.III.S    Li'.K'KSlKR   AUHE'i'. 

notice   by  advising  him  to  sue  for  divorce  in  his  own 

courts.     This   Henry   did,   and    it    led    to   wonderful 

changes.     In  the  first  j:)lace,  it  led  Henry  to  break 

with  Rome  and  declare  himself  head  of  the 

Henry  head 

oftheEng-       iMigUsh  church.     A  very  large  number  of 

lish  church 

his  subjects  were  ready  for  such  a  change. 
At  no  time  had  the  English  liked  any  foreign  in- 
terference.     The    taxes    sent    to    Rome    were    bur- 
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densome  and  not  always  willingly  paid  by  the  clergy. 
But  both  laymen  and  clergy  were  soon  to  find  that 
the  king  of  England  was  a  harder  master  than  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  If  Wolsey  had  come  under  Praemu- 
nire, so  had  all  the  clergy  by  recognising  his  author- 
ity.     Henry  was  graciously  pleased  to  par- 

■'  ^  .  .  Clergy  fined 

don  them  on  condition  that  they  should 
pay  him  a  fine  of  ;!{^  118,000  and  acknowledge  him 
head  of  the  church.  Very  reluctantly  they  complied. 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  the  king's  chancellor  after 
Wolsey's  death.  He  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  no  noble- 
man in  Europe  enjoyed  more  respect.  When  Henry 
married  Anne  Boleyn,  More  gave  up  his  ofificc  and 
went  home,  hoping  to  live  in  peace  with  his  family. 
Cromwell  was  made  chancellor  and  laboured  as 
faithfully  as  Wolsey  to  increase  Henry's 

power.     An  act  was  passed  requiring  an   Supremacy, 

1534 
oath  to  the  effect  that  Henry's  divorce  from 

Catherine  was  legal.  More  was  offered  this  oath, 
but  refused  to  take  it.  He  was  then  condemned  on  a 
charge  of  treason  because  he  had  practically  refused 
to  admit  that  the  authority  of  king  and  Parliament 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  Po}:)e.  More  Death  of 
died  like  a  brave  man.  Even  at  the  scaf- 
fold his  wit  broke  forth.  "You  help  mc  up,"  said  he 
to  his  attendant,  "  as  for  coming  down,  I  will  shift  for 
myself."  This  execution  and  that  of  the  aged  Bishoj) 
Fisher,  who  had  just  been  made  a  cardinal  by  the 
Pope,  showed  Europe  that  Henry  was  in  earnest,  and 
that  the  power  of  Rome  over  England  was  broken. 
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Aided  by  Cromwell,  Henry  now  began  such  changes 
as  startled  the  boldest  of  his  subjects.  As  these 
changes  were  all  connected  with  the  church  and 
religious  orders,  it  will  help  us  to  understand  them 


Sir  Thomas  More  in  thk  Towek. 

better  if  we  first  picture  to  ourselves  the  condition  of 
the  church  as  Henry  VHI  found  it. 

Reference  has  already  been    made  to  the    monks 
and  friars  and  to  the  enormous  amount  of 

Monasteries 

during  the       property  held  by  the  church.     During  the 

Middle  Ages      >^        ^         ->  J 

greater  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  monks 
and    priests   were    the    only    men    of    any    learning. 
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They  wrote  books  and  copied  manuscripts  ;  they  were 
the  architects  who  planned  and  bu.lt  many  beautiful 
churches  and  abbeys ;  they  looked  after  the  spir- 
itual welfare  of  the  people ;  they  made  men's  wills 
and  distributed  the  property  among  the  heirs  ;  they 
frequently    adopted    orphans    and    educated    them ; 


Thomas  Cromwell. 

they  alone  had  schools  where  poor  men's  sons 
might  learn  to  read ;  they  alone  gave  alms  to  the 
poor.  The  monks  were  almost  the  only  farmers  who 
drained  swamps  and  set  good  examples  in  agricul- 
ture. The  abbeys  were  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  only  places  where  travellers  could  get  refresh- 
ment and  lodging.      In  short,  the  monks,  nuns,  and 
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priests  were  an  intimate  part  of  the  daily  life  of  every 
family,  and  dark  as  the  Middle  Ages  were,  they  must 
have  been  yet  blacker  but  for  the  civilising  and 
protecting  care  of  the  church. 

All  these  vast  numbers  of  churchmen  were  directly 
under  either  the  Pope  or  his  archbishops  and  bishops 
who  exercised  supervision  over  them.  It  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  clergy  were  al- 
ways holy  men.  The  church  grew  rich,  and  riches 
do  not  always  make    people   better.     Too 

The  church  at 

the  end  of      often  the  triars  became  beggars,  and  the 

Middle  Ages  ,  r  t^i  1 

monks  mere  farmers.  1  he  clergy  were 
often  ignorant,  and  ignorance  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  superstition.  It  was  charged  that  the  worship  of 
images  and  relics  had  taken  the  place  of  real  piet)^ 
and  that  the  sale  of  indulgences  was  common. 
Moreover,  the  clergy  often  assessed  grievous  taxes 
upon  wills  and  for  burial  fees.  No  clergyman 
might  be  tried  for  a  crime  before  the  civil  courts 
until  he  was  first  tried  by  a  church  court,  and  in 
those  days  any  man  who  could  read  might  claim 
"the  benefit  of   clergy,"  and  obtain  a  church  trial. 

Certain  churches  and  abbevs  were  "  sanctu- 

Sanctuaries  ^ 

aries,"  and  the  worst  criminal  could  claim 
protection  there  and  be  secure  from  the  law.  The 
"  sanctuaries  "  of  course  were  not  established  for  the 
purpose  of  sheltering  criminals,  but  in  order  that 
innocent  men  might  find  a  refuge  from  the  wrath  of 
their  enemies.  Indeed,  the  "sanctuaries"  had  often 
sheltered  good  men  from  the  unjust  anger  of  kings. 
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But  so  faithfully  was  the  right  of   "  sanctuary  "  re- 
spected that  criminals  did  receive  protection. 

The  invention  of  printing  and  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing increased  the  intelligence  of  the  people  and  made 
them  believe  that  the  clergy  were  not  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  aid  the  people.  Such  scholarly  men 
as  Wolsey,  Bishop  Fisher,  and  Sir  Thomas  More 
hoped  to  see  the  church  strengthened  and  purified  by 
the  gradual  spread  of  learning  among  priests  and 
people.  They  did  not  think  that  any  change  in 
church  government  or  doctrine  was  necessary. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  the  Pope  had 
made  an  effort  to  reform  some  abuses  in  the  monas- 
teries, but  nothing  of  real  importance  was  done.  In 
other  countries  of  Europe  conditions  were  much  the 
same.  In  Germany,  Martin  Luther  had  defied  the 
Pope  and  had  begun  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

Cromwell  had  been  employed  by  Wolsey  to  sup- 
press some  of  the  small  monasteries.  He  now 
suggested  to  Henry  a  plan  for  having  all  the  monas- 
teries in  l^ngland  visited  by  commissioners.  This 
was  done,  and  a  report  in  part,  at  least,  prepared  to 
please  the  king,  was  presented  to  Parliament,  declar- 
ing that  abuses  did  exist  in  the  smaller  monasteries. 
Parliament  voted  to  abolish  them  and  to  give  to  the 
crown  their  land,  plate,  and  money.  In  1536  all 
those  with  an  income  under  ^200  yearly  Monasteries 
were  swept  away.  In  1539  the  others  suppressed 
suffered  the  same  fate.  The  monks  were  supposed 
to  get  small  pensions  for  life,  but  these  were  seldom 
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paid.  Still  worse  was  the  condition  of  ten  thousand 
nuns  who  were  turned  upon  the  world  with  very  little 
to  support  them.  This  church  property  gave  Henry 
VIII  an  immense  source  of  power,  but  his  treasury 
did  not  receive  full  value  for  the  lands.  To  win  the 
support  of  Parliament,  he  was  obliged  to  give  away 
large  grants,  and  to  make  sales  at  a  low  rate  to 
wealthy  merchants  and  nobles. 

So  bitter  was  the  opposition  to  the  spoliation  of 
monasteries  that  serious  rebellions  broke  out  in  the 
Pilgrimage  north  of  England.  At  one  time  nearly  one 
of  Grace,  1536  hundred  thousand  men  were  under  arms. 
The  rising  was  called  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  be- 
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cause  every  soldier  bore  a  badge  with  a  device  to 
represent  the  five  wounds  of  the  Saviour.  The  pil- 
grims demanded  that  Cromwell  be  removed,  that  the 
monasteries  be  restored,  and  that  the  authority  of 
the  Pope  be  recognised.  The  king  made  some  in- 
definite promises,  but  when  all  was  quiet  and  the 
northern  towns  fortified,  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion 
were  tried  and  put  to  death. 

Cromwell  maintained  an  army  of  spies,  and  it  was 
unsafe  for  any  man  to  breathe  a  word  against  the 
king.  Some  of  the  proudest  nobles  in  the  land  were 
brought  to  the  block.  It  was  claimed  as  an  excuse 
for  the  king  that  England  had  many  enemies  in  Eu- 
rope anxious  to  strike  her  a  blow,  and  that  the  safety 
of  the  nation  would  permit  of  no  half-measures. 

Like  his  old  master,  Cromwell  came  to  grief  over 
a  new  queen.  Anne  Boleyn  bore  the  king  a 
daughter  who  became  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  fan  of 
Not  long  afterwards  Anne  was  beheaded  ^'■°™'^^" 
on  the  charge  of  misconduct  before  her  marriage. 
On  the  following  day  King  Henry  married  Jane 
Seymour.  The  new  queen  bore  a  son,  afterwards 
Edward  VI,  and  died  a  few  days  later.  Parliament 
now  urged  the  king  to  take  another  wife.  Crom- 
well was  anxious  that  the  next  queen  should  be  a 
Protestant,  so  Anne  of  Cleves  was  chosen  and  her 
picture  sent  to  Henry.  He  seemed  satisfied,  but 
when  the  lady  came,  he  disliked  her  looks,  and  mar- 
ried her  only  because  the  treaty  had  been  arranged. 
All  the  blame  was  thrown  upon  Cromwell,  who  was 
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soon  charged  with  treason  and  executed.  Only  the 
poor  whom  he  had  befriended  felt  any  sorrow.  The 
nobles  called  him  the  "  upstart  blacksmith's  son." 
Wolsey  had  tried  to  build  up  the  king's  power  by 
ruling  without  Parliaments ;  Cromwell  was  bolder 
and  made  Parliament  his  obedient  servant. 

114.  The  English  Bible.  —  When  Luther  began  his 
attack  on  the  Pope,  Henry  VIII  wrote  a  book  against 
the  German  reformer.  The  Pope  praised  Henry  and 
gave  him  the  title,  "  Defender  of  the  Faith."  This 
title  is  still  borne  by  British  sovereigns. 

One  chief  point  of  difference  between  the  church 
of  Rome  and  the  Protestants  was  the  use  of  the  Bible. 
The  Catholic  church  held  that  to  her  was  given  by 
God  the  ofifice  of  teaching  and  interpreting  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  She  taught  that  the  Bible,  wrongly 
interpreted,  was  no  longer  the  word  of  God.  There- 
fore her  people  must  read  only  such  translations  as 
were  approved  by  the  church.  There  was  at  this 
time  no  such  translation  in  English,  Wycliffe's  Bible 
never  having  been  sanctioned.  The  Protestants,  on 
the  other  hand,  thought  that  the  Scriptures  should  be 
translated  into  the  language  of  the  people  so  that 
every  man  might  learn  to  read  for  himself,  and  so 
form  his  own  opinions. 

Even  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  there  were 
a  few  Protestants  in  England,  but  these  were  mostly 
poor  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  tradesmen.  When  the 
New  Learning,  which  at  this  time  was  sweeping  over 
all  western  Europe,  spread  to  the  English  Universities, 
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and  the  young  men  with  eagerness  began  the  study 
of  Greek,  many  of  them  began  also  to  study  the 
Bible.  William  Tyndall  was  one  of  these,  and  the 
ambition  of  his  life  was  to  translate  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures into  English.  He  was  poor,  but  was  determined 
to  carry  out  his  aim.      At   first,  in   London,  he  was 


A    (JlIAIM-li    IWIll.l, 


protected  by  a  friendly  merchant,  but  later,  to  avoid 
persecution,  he  was  forced  to  flee  to  the  continent. 
From  Antwerp,  where  his  translation  was  printed,  he 
sent  thousands  of  English  Testaments  to  London  to 
be  spread  about  the  country. 

The  king  probably  did  not  wish  to  persecute  his 
subjects  for  their  religion,  but  his  bishops  were  eager 
to  stamp  out  heresy.     They  declared  that  the  Eng- 
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lish  translations  of  the  Scriptures  were  inaccurate, 
and  to  have  in  one's  possession  such  a  Testament  or 
a  Bible  printed  in  English  was  heresy  of  the  worst 
kind.  So  it  sometimes  happened  that  those  who 
had  possession  of  these  Testaments  were  burned 
at  the  stake.  But  Henry  was  impartial.  If  Protes- 
tants were  burned  as  heretics,  Roman  Catholics 
were  beheaded  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  him  as 
Supreme  Head  of  the  church. 

After  Henry  VIH  broke  with  Rome,  he  was  much 
under  the  influence  of  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  it  was  decided  to  have  the  Bible  trans- 
lated into  English.  The  bishops  were  asked  to  do 
it,  but  they  only  delayed  the  work  with  vain  excuses. 
Miles  Coverdale  was  then  sent  to  the  continent,  and 
with  the  aid  of  Tyndall's  version  he  soon  had  a  com- 
plete translation  in  English.  When  printed,  a  copy 
was  set  up  in  every  church  and  chained  to  a  desk 
where  all  might  read  it.  This  privilege  was  wel- 
comed by  the  people,  and  crowds  were  to  be  seen 
surrounding  the  Bibles,  listening  with  eagerness  to 
the  words  as  they  came  from  the  lips  of  some  one 
who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  read.  At  a 
later  date  the  king  took  the  privilege  away  from 
women  and  from  ignorant  men  because  he  learned 
that  some  of  these  read  only  to  jangle  with  their  com- 
panions, and  to  make  much  noise  with  little  learning. 

115.  The  Six  Articles. —Although  the  king  had 
allowed  the  Bible  to  be  translated,  he  had  no  notion 
of  allowing  men  to  form  their  own  opinions  about  it. 
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For  the  present,  the  EngHsh  church  was  to  re- 
main very  much  Hke  the  church  of  Rome,  except 
that  its  head  was  the  king  of  England  instead  of 
the  Pope. 


The  Rack. 


Nothing  shows  this  more  clearly  than  the  "  Six 
Articles,"  an  act  passed  by  Parliament  in  1539. 
Article  I  declared  that  the  bread  and  wine  used  in 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  no 

"Six 

longer  bread  and  wine  after  it  had  received  Articles," 
the  priest's  consecration,  but  that  it  was  the  '^^^ 
real  body  and  blood  of  Christ.     This  is  called  the  doc- 
trine of  tmnsnbstantiation.     Article  II  declared  that 
the  communion  need  not  consist  of  both  bread  and 
wine,  but  that  bread  alone  was  sufficient.     Article  III 
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declared  that  priests  might  not  have  wives.  Article 
IV  declared  that  one  who  vowed  himself  to  the 
church  could  never  be  released  from  his  vows. 
Article  V  declared  that  private  masses  were  legal. 
Article  VI  declared  that  confession  of  sins  to  a  priest 
was  right  and  necessary. 

Any  person  who  spoke  against  Article  I  was  to 
be  burnt ;  whoever  spoke  against  the  others  was  to 
be  fined,  and  if  the  offence  was  repeated,  then  hanged. 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  who  was  married,  had  to  put 
away  his  wife,  while  Bishop  Latimer,  the  most  popular 
preacher  in  England,  gave  up  his  office  because  he 
did  not  agree  with  some  of  the  articles.  Those  who 
suffered  under  the  "  Six  Articles "  called  them  the 
"Whip  with  Six  Strings." 

116.  Scotland.  —  When  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  VII,  was  married  to  James  IV  of  Scotland,  it 
seemed  that  peace  would  be  secured  between  the 
two  peoples.  But  the  Scots  were  yet  so  much  under 
the  influence  of  France  that  they  were  unable  to  see 
the  advantages  of  a  strong  alliance  with  England, 
and  during  the  French  war  in  15 13  James  IV  crossed 
the  Border  with  a  large  army.  He  was  routed  and  slain 
Fiodden Field,  ^t  Flodden  Field  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 
'513  When  Henry  VIII  broke  with  the  Pope, 

the  war  was  begun  again  by  James  V.  The  English 
made  raids  into  Scotland,  and  the  Scots  made  raids  into 
soiwayMoss,  England.  In  1542  a  Scottish  army  of  ten 
'^''^  thousand  lost  itself  south  of  the  Border  at 

Solway  Moss  and  was  defeated  and  captured.     This 
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so  disheartened  James  V  that  he  died  just  as  news 
came  of  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  who  afterwards 
became  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

117.  Death  of  Henry  VIII.  —  Although  the  king  had 
married  Anne  of  Cleves,  he  soon  divorced  her  and 
married  Catherine  Howard.  She  was  beheaded  on 
a  charge  of  misconduct,  and  Henry  married  a  widow, 
Catherine  Parr,  who  outlived  him. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  the  king  grew  less 
and  less  like  the  merry  "  King  Hal "  who  had  won 
the  people  forty  years  before.  The  many  Desn^  of 
cruel  executions  and  the  severe  laws  about  ^^'^'^y^^^ 
religion  made  the  love  of  the  people  grow  cold. 
The  king  became  so  heavy  and  diseased  that  he 
could  walk  only  with  help.  He  died  in  1 547,  leaving 
the  crown  first  to  his  son  Edward  and  his  heirs,  next 
to  the  princess  Mary,  and  then  to  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth. In  the  hope  that  civil  war  might  be  avoided, 
Parliament  had  passed  an  act  giving  the  king  power 
to  will  the  crown  in  this  way.  The  crown  did  de- 
scend in  the  way  that  Henry  wished. 

Section  3.     Edward  VI,   1 547-1 553 

118.  Somerset  and  Scotland.  —  The  young  king  was 
but  nine  years  of  age  at  his  father's  death.  The 
will  of  Henry  VIII  gave  accurate  instructions  as  to 
the  government  of  the  country,  an  important  part 
being  given  to  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  uncle  of 
Edward  VI.     It  was  not   the   plan  of  Henry  VIII 
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that  any  one  noble  should  have  too  much  power  while 
the  boy-king  was  under  age,  but  Somerset  soon  se- 
cured control  of  the  Council,  and  aided  by  Archbishop 
Cranmer  began  to  make  great  changes. 

One  part  of  Somerset's  policy  was  to  force  the 
Scots  to  carry  out  a  marriage  treaty  whereby  Prince 
Pinkie  Edward  was  to  marry  Mary  of  Scotland, 

eug  ,  1547  periiaps  the  marriage  might  have  been 
arranged  by  a  man  of  tact,  but  Somerset's  plan  was 
the  invasion  of  Scotland.  Crossing  the  Border  with  a 
large  army  made  up  largely  of  hired  troops,  Somer- 
set slaughtered  more  than  ten  thousand  Scots  at 
Pinkie  Cleugh.  But  as  the  Scots  sent  their  young 
queen  to  France,  where  she  married  the  Dauphin,  the 
English  won  no  real  advantage. 

119.  England  leans  towards  Protestantism.  —  Henry 
VIII  had  broken  with  the  Pope  and  set  up  English 
Bibles  in  the  churches,  but  otherwise  the  worship 
was  little  changed  from  that  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Somerset  was  now  prepared  to  make  changes  that 
would  favour  the  Protestants,  and  Edward  VI  gave 
him  every  encouragement. 

The  Six  Articles  were  repealed  and  such  changes 
made  in  the  form  of  worship  as  robbed  it  of  its  old 
forms  and  ceremonies.  In  an  age  when  few  people 
could  read,  pictures  illustrating  Bible  stories  and 
figures  of  saints  and  apostles,  either  painted  on  the 
church  walls  or  represented  in  stained-glass  windows, 
taught  Scripture  truths  in  a  way  that  all  could  under- 
stand.    The  Protestants  looked  upon  these  pictures 
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with  the  same  horror  as  upon  the  images.     Orders 
were  given  to  have  the  churches  whitewashed  and 
the  coloured  glass  torn  out.     All  images  changes 
and  crosses  were  removed.     The  gorgeous  ^vourthe 
robes  were  no  longer  worn  by  the  priests.  Protestants 
The  costly  jewels  and  other  church  ornaments  were 
seized  for  the  crown,  while  the  silver  and  gold  plate 
of  cathedral  churches  was  melted   into  coin.     Even 
costly  marble  baptismal  fonts  were  used  as  watering- 
troughs  for  horses.     In  short,  everything  connected 
with  the  church  service  that  was  showy  or  rich  was 
laid  aside. 

Some  of  this  church  property  was  used  by  Edward 
VI  to  found  schools.  The  Blue-Coat  School,  which 
was  recently  removed  from  London,  dates  from  this 
period.  Vast  sums  of  the  church  money  were  taken 
by  Somerset  for  his  own  use,  especially  in  the  con- 
struction of  Somerset  House. 

120.  The  Labourers  and  Sheep  Farming. —  During 
the  century  and  a  half  from  the  Peasants'  Revolt 
to  the  death  of  Henry  VIII  the  lowest  classes  had 
made  some  progress.  There  were  no  longer  any 
slaves.  Even  the  humblest  peasant  received  money 
wages.  He  usually  had  a  small  cottage  where  he 
lived  rent  free  and  raised  his  own  vegetables.  Often 
he  kept  a  cow  and  perhaps  some  swine  upon  the 
commons  or  unfenced  land  belonging  to  the  estate 
upon  which  he  lived.  If  his  wage  was  but  three  or 
four  pennies  a  day,  each  penny  would  buy  as  much 
as  twelve  pennies  buy  to-day. 
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Before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  English 
farmers  found  out  that  it  was  much  more  profitable 
to  produce  wool  than  to  raise  grain.  In  those  days 
trade  was  very  rude  and  simple.  No  king  wished  to 
see  grain  sent  out  of  his  kingdom,  for  fear  of  famine. 
But  wool  when  packed  in  great  bales  was  easily 
exported.  English  wool  was  highly  prized  for  its 
fineness  and  found  a  ready  market  in  Flanders. 

When  implements  were  rude,  many  men  were 
needed  to  cultivate  a  large  farm,  but  one  man  and 
Sheep  ^  dog  could  herd  a  thousand  sheep  upon 

farming  ^-^^  same  land.     In  this  way  thousands  of 

labourers  were  thrown  out  of  work.  As  the  English 
towns  had  not  yet  begun  to  manufacture  for  other 
nations,  and  as  English  seamen  had  done  little  more 
than  make  a  beginning  in  foreign  trade,  the  poor 
labourer  could  hardly  become  either  a  citizen  of  a 
town  or  a  sailor. 

121.  The  Idle  become  Beggars  and  Thieves. — To 
make  matters  worse,  the  landowners  began  to  en- 
close the  commons,  where  the  peasants'  cows  had 
pastured.  Every  acre  was  needed  for  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  sheep.  Before  Henry  VIII  took 
away  the  abbey  lands,  many  labourers  found  work 
there.  Fountain  Abbey  had  2356  cattle,  1326  sheep, 
86  horses,  79  swine,  and  391  quarters  of  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  and  barley.  The  new  owners  of  abbey 
lands  turned  them  mostly  into  sheep  farms.  In 
the  old  days  the  poor  had  often  been  fed  from  the 
abbeys.     The  new  owners  were  lords  and  rich  mer- 
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chants,  who  had    Httle  charity  for   the  unfortunate. 
So  it  came  about  that  thousands  of  poor  men,  often 
with  their  wives  and  famihes,  had  to  wander  about 
the  country  working  a  day  here  and  a  day 
there,    sleeping  by  the  roadside,  begging  throng  every 

^  highway 

on  the  highways,   stealing  when    pinched 

by  hunger,  robbing  travellers   of  their  money,  and 

often  committing  murder  to  hide  the  robbery. 


Ladies'  Dresses,  1535-1545. 

Henry  VIII  passed  laws  to  compel  the  landowners 
to  raise  grain  instead  of  wool,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  enclosing  the  commons.  But  no  farmer  would 
raise  grain  when  wool  gave  twice  the  profit.  To 
add  to  the  distress  of  the  poor  they  found  that  al- 
though they  must  work  for  the  old  wages,  if  they  got 
work  at  all,  yet  their  money  would  not  buy  as  much 
food  as  in  the  past.     This  was  largely  because  the 
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governments  of  Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI  coined 
base  metal  into  money.  At  one  time  the  silver  was 
Coinage  more  than  half  lead,  and  of  course  a  shil- 

debased  jj^^g  ^^j^^  ^^-^j^  sixpcnce  of  silvcr  in  it  would 

buy  only  sixpence  worth  of  food.  The  kings  made  a 
profit  because  ^50,000  of  silver  made  ^100,000  of 
money,  but  the  people  had  to  lose  the  difference. 

During  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  such  mild  punish- 
ments as  cutting  off  ears  were  common,  but  by  the 
time  of  Edward  VI  the  vagabonds  had  become  so 
numerous  that  very  severe  laws  were  passed.  A 
beggar,  if  able  to  work,  might  be  branded  with  V 
(Vagabond)  on  his  breast.  He  then  became  a  slave 
for  two  years,  and  if  he  tried  to  escape,  he  was 
branded  with  S  (Slave)  on  the  forehead  or  cheek. 
He  might  even  be  hanged. 

122.  The  English  Prayer-book.  —  In  1549  Parlia- 
ment authorised  a  prayer-book  and  made  it  lawful 
for  the  clergy  to  have  wives.     In  1552  the 

Roman 

Catholics         Praycr-book  was  revised  and  made  much 

Dcrsccutcd 

as  it  is  to-day,  although  some  sHght  changes 
were  afterwards  made  by  Elizabeth.  Roman  Catho- 
lics who  refu.sed  to  use  the  new  form  of  worship  were 
fined,  and  two  bishops,  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  were 
sent  to  prison. 

Forty-two  articles  of  religion  were  adopted  as 
containing  the  creed  or  belief  of  the  English  church. 
Forty-two  These  religious  changes,  and  especially 
articles  ^j^^  preparation  of  the  Prayer-book,  were 

directed  by  Archbishop  Cranmer. 
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123.  Ket's  Rebellion  and  Fall  of  Somerset,  1549.  — 
Somerset  was  too  easy  a  ruler  to  hold  power  during 
a  time  of  great  changes.    The  people  outside  of  Lon- 


Sim 


^^3 


Title-page  of  the  First  Episcopal  Prayer-book. 

don  and  the  large  towns  were  not  Protestants ;  and 
although  they  were  well  content  to  see  the  English 
church  freed  from  the  control  of  the  Pope,  they  had 
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no  wish  for  any  great  changes  in  the  form  of  worship. 
The  labour  troubles,  the  impure  silver  money,  the 
high  taxes,  and  the  religious  changes  together  led 
to  a  rebellion  headed  by  Ket,  a  Norfolk  tanner.  The 
rising  was  crushed  by  Lord  Warwick,  who  afterwards 
became  Earl  of  Northumberland.  Somerset  was 
forced  to  resign,  and  three  years  later  Northumber- 
land had  him  executed. 

124.  Northumberland  and  Lady  Jane  Grey.  —  Nor- 
thumberland had  no  religious  principles,  but  he  fa- 
voured the  Protestants  in  order  to  gain  the  good-will  of 
the  young  king.  As  Edward  grew  towards  manhood 
it  was  seen  that  he  was  consumptive,  and  Northum- 
berland persuaded  him  that  if  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  became  queen,  she  would  undo 
the  Protestant  Reformation  in  England.  Edward  was 
easily  persuaded,  and  agreed  to  will  the  crown  to 
Jane  Grey,  who  was  a  granddaughter  of  Mary,  sister 
of  Henry  VIII.  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  married  to 
Northumberland's  son,  and  the  ambitious  father  hoped 
in  this  way  to  secure  a  king's  power.  The  judges  at 
first  declared  the  young  king  had  no  power  to  alter 
the  succession,  but  in  the  end  they  gave  way,  and  the 
will  was  made  under  the  Great  Seal.  Shortly  after- 
wards Edward  VI  died,  and  Lady  Jane  Grey  was 
crowned. 

Section  4.     Mary  I,   1 553-1 558 

125.  Mary's  Early  Life  and  Accession.  —  The  daugh- 
ter of  Catherine  of  Aragon  deserves  our  pity  even 
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if  many  of  her  acts  reflect  discredit  upon  her  reign. 
Scarcely  any  princess  has  ever  passed  a  sadder  life. 
As  a  little  maid  of  three  years  she  was  looked  upon 
as  the  future  queen  of  England  and  given  a  royal 
palace,  where,  as  the  years  went  on,  she  practised 
diligently  to  prepare  for  her  future  greatness.  Accom- 
plishments suita- 
ble for  one  of  her 
high  rank,  such  as 
music  and  danc- 
ing, were  carefully 
cultivated.  She 
was  betrothed  to 
her  cousin,  the 
Emperor  Charles 
V,  and  the  proud- 
est nobles  in  Eng- 
land paid  her  hom- 
age on  bended 
knee.  King  Hen- 
ry's divorce  from 
Catherine  of  Ara- 
gon  took  away  Mary's  rank  and  her  prospects  of  a 
crown.  She  was  forbidden  by  her  father  to  use  the 
title  "princess."  Worse  still,  she  was  separated  from 
her  mother.  Not  even  when. Queen  Catherine  was 
dying  would  Henry  VHI  allow  Mary  to  visit  her. 

Upon  several  occasions  Mary's  life  was  in  danger 
because  she  was  the  natural  centre  of  plots  made 
by    her    father's    enemies.      During    the    reign    of 


Mary  I. 
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Edward  VI,  she  barely  escaped  death  at  the  hands 
of  unworthy  Protestants  such  as  Northumberland. 
And  yet,  through  all  her  dangers,  Mary  retained  the 
affection  of  the  English  people,  who  could  not  for- 
get the  treatment  given  her  mother.  So  it  was  not 
at  all  strange  that  Northumberland's  plan  to  make 
a  queen  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  should  have  miscarried. 

In  the  first  place,  Mary  escaped  to  her  friends 
before  Northumberland  could  seize  her  and  shut  her 
Northumber.  i^  the  Towcr,  as  he  had  hoped  to  do. 
land  executed  ^/^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Council  who  had  swom  to 

stand  by  Jane  Grey  were  really  for  Queen  Mary,  and 
in  eleven  days  London  welcomed  the  rightful  queen. 
Northumberland,  whose  only  desire  now  was  to  save 
his  own  head,  like  a  base  coward  threw  up  his  cap 
and  shouted  for  Mary.  His  execution  followed  in 
a  few  days.  On  the  scaffold  he  professed  to  die  a 
sincere  Catholic,  although  he  had  just  plotted  to  keep 
Mary  from  the  throne  for  the  sake  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  The  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  had  never  wished 
to  wear  the  crown,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  as 
was  also  her  young  husband. 

126.  Religious  Changes.  —  Queen  Mary  was  natu- 
rally opposed  to  the  changes  in  religion  made  during 
her  brother's  reign.  Her  first  Parliament  restored 
the  mass  and  declared  that  the  clergy  must  not  have 
wives.  Mary  would  have  restored  the  church  lands 
and  the  abbeys,  but  Parliament  refused  even  to 
discuss  the  matter.  England  was  still  under  an  inter- 
dict of  the  Pope,  issued  when  Henry  VIII  divorced 
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Queen  Catherine.  Mary  hoped  to  have  this  removed 
and  the  papal  authority  again  recognised.  Cardinal 
Pole  came  to  England  as  the  Pope's  legate. 

Authority  of 

Parliament  voted  to  bow  agaui  to  the  au-  Pope  again 

rGCOETIliSGd 

thority    of    Rome,    and  the   members    fell 
upon  their  knees  and  were  absolved  by  Pole.     This 
reunion  with  the  mother-church  was  effected  with  so 
little  difficulty,  largely  because  the  people  had  had  very 
little  voice  in  the  changes  made  under  Edward  VI. 

127.  Philip  of  Spain.  —  Although  Charles  V  of 
Spain  did  not  carry  out  the  contract  to  marry  his 
cousin,  Mary  of  England,  he  had  a  son  Philip  now 
twenty-fiv^e  years  old,  and  eleven  years  younger  than 
the  English  queen.  A  union  with  PZngland  was 
desired  by  Spain,  but  disliked  by  almost  every  Eng- 
lishman. The  queen  was  passionately  anxious  to 
marry  her  kinsman  Philip  and  cement  a  union  with 
her  mother's  people. 

So  strong  was  the  feeling  in  England  when  the 
marriage  was  first  thought  of,  that  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
raised  a  serious  rebellion.  Even  the  train-  wyatts 
bands  of  London  deserted  to  join  his  forces.  '■^^^"*<"^ 
Nothing  but  the  queen's  bravery  and  manlike  courage 
saved  her  from  defeat.  She  personally  called  upon 
the  citizens  of  London  to  remain  loyal.  They  did  so, 
and  the  brave  and  scholarly  Wyatt  was  lost.  Lady  jane 

Grey  exe- 

On  the  plea  that  the  rebellion   had  been  cuted 
caused  by  the  queen's  leniency  towards  her  enemies, 
LadyJaneGrey  and  her  husband  were  now  put  to  death 
and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  shut  up  in  the  Tower. 
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Parliament  was  opposed  to  the  queen's  marriage 
with  Philip  because  they  feared  a  closer  union  with 
Spain,  and  they  had  no  desire  to  be  mixed  up  in 
European  wars.  But  after  a  very  careful  agreement 
that  Philip  was  to  give  no  offices  to  Spaniards,  nor 
have  any  authority  in  England  if  Mary  died,  Parlia- 


ICxiAX HON  OF  Ladv  Jane  Grkv. 

ment  gave  way.  Philip  came  to  England  and  won 
some  popularity  by  a  free  use  of  Spanish  gold.  The 
marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  ceremony.  Shortly 
afterwards  Mary's  health  failed,  and  Philip  returned  to 
Spain.  He  seems  to  have  cared  very  little  for  the 
bride  who  had  once  been  betrothed  to  his  father.  He 
visited  England  again  only  once,  when   he  came  to 
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obtain  Mary's  support  in  a  war  against  France.     Eng- 
lish men  and  English  money  were  wasted  in  France, 
and  Calais,  the  last  English  possession  on    caiaisiost, 
the  continent,  was  lost.      Mary  felt  this  so   '^^^ 
keenly  that  she  said    the  word  "  Calais  "  would    be 
found  written  on  her  heart  when  she  was  dead. 

128.  Persecution  of  Protestants.  —  In  this  age  we 
all  believe  that  men  and  women  should  be  free  to 
worship  as  they  choose.  Christians,  Jews,  Mahome- 
tans, or  Buddhists  may  erect  churches  in  any  part  of 
the  British  Empire  and  the  law  will  protect  them  in 
their  worship.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  all  countries 
of  the  world,  nor  has  it  always  been  the  case  in 
Britain.  Henry  VIII  had  persecuted  both  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics.  Under  Edward  VI  many  who 
were  suspected  of  leaning  towards  Rome  were  fined 
and  imprisoned.  We  may  think  this  very  cruel,  but 
in  that  age  it  was  believed  to  be  right.  Queen  Mary 
allowed  the  Protestants  to  be  persecuted,  believing 
that  severity  would  check  the  spread  of  protestant 
heresy.  So  bitter  was  her  hatred  against  ™^''^y'^^ 
the  heretics  that  the  Pope  and  her  husband,  Philip, 
begged  her  to  use  moderation.  The  zealous  queen 
believed  she  was  acting  for  the  best,  and  thought  that 
a  man  might  better  die,  than  live  a  heretic.  It  is  said 
that  nearly  three  hundred  men  and  women  were 
burned  at  the  stake  in  three  years.  Bishops  Latimer 
and  Ridley  and  Archbishop  Granmer  were  cranmer 
among  the  most  noted  of  the  martyrs.  ^"^^"^ 
The  queen's  Council,  and  particularly  Bishops  Gardi- 
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ner  and  Bonner,  must  take  a  large  share  of  the  blame 
for  these  cruelties.  Some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  Mary,  in  that  she  had  suffered  much  from  plots 
originated  by  Protestants. 

Section  5.     Elizabeth,   i 558-1603 

129.  Difficult  Position  of  Elizabeth.  —  Scarcely  had 
Queen  Mary  breathed  her  last  when  the  bells  broke 
forth  into  a  joyous  peal  of  welcome  for  her  successor. 
The  Princess  Elizabeth  was  at  Hatfield  House  when 
the  news  came  of  Mary's  death.  "  It  is  the  Lord's 
doing,  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes,"  exclaimed  Eliza- 
beth. From  this  time  on  for  forty-five  years  this 
woman  was  to  be  the  almost  absolute  ruler  of  Eng- 
land. She  had  been  taught  by  bitter  experience  that 
the  path  to  a  throne  may  have  dangerous  pitfalls; 
and  the  time  she  had  spent  in  the  Tower  as  a  prisoner 
may  have  prepared  her  for  many  future  difficulties. 

England  was  far  from  prosperous.  The  last  years 
England  very  o^  Mary's  reign  were  years  of  famine  and 
^°°^  plague.     The  war  with  France  had  drained 

the  country,  and  the  late  queen  was  paying  fourteen 
and  fifteen  per  cent,  interest  on  loans  from  Flemish 
Jews.  In  her  anxiety  to  restore  the  church  prop- 
erty, Queen  Mary  had  starved  the  army  and  navy 
and  had  neglected  the  coast  fortresses  built  by  her 
father.  In  addition  she  had  given  her  husband  Philip 
vast  sums  for  his  wars.  Calais  was  lost,  and  the 
English  of  that  age  believed  its  possession  necessary 
to  guard  them  against  France.    But  the  young  queen's 
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greatest  problem  was  the  question  of  religion.  The 
burnings  and  other  persecutions  were  weakening  the 
people  by  making  a  man  his  neighbour's  enemy. 

130.    The    Young     Queen's    Policy.  —  During    her 
sister's   reign,    Elizabeth   had    outwardly  conformed 
to  the  rites    of   the 
church     of      Rome. 
As  soon  as  she  be- 
came queen   she  is- 
sued orders  that  no 
man  was  to  preach 
without  a  license,  but 
she   took  no  imme- 
diate steps  to  change 
the  form  of  worship. 
She    desired   to    be 
crowned  by  a  bishop 
of       the       Catholic 
church,     and     after 
some    difficulty   one 
was  found  who  was  willing  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
But  Elizabeth  was  a  true  enough  daughter  of  Henry 
VIII    to    disUke    the    Pope's    interference   with    the 
EngUsh    church.      Events    proved    that    a  Elizabeth 
majority  of  her  subjects  were  of  the  same   cat^ouc   ^ 
mind.      With    the   views    of    the    extreme  ^''''°p 
Prote-stants  she  had  no  sympathy,  but  it  was  soon 
known    that    the    authority   of    the    Pope    would    no 
longer  be  recognised,   and   that  the  changes  in   the 
worship  would  favour  the  moderate  Protestants. 


Queen  Elizabeth. 
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The  first  Parliament  passed  an  Act  of  Uniformity 
which  declared  that  all  must  worship  after  one  form. 
ActofUni-  The  queen  was  made  supreme  governor 
formity,i55^  of  the  church,  and  a  new  translation  of 
the  Bible  was  authorised.  The  bishops  as  a  body 
refused  to  take  the  new  oath  which  would  transfer 
their  allegiance  from  the  Pope  to  the  queen.  The 
clergy  objected  to  the  oath,  but  only  about  two 
hundred  of  them  gave  up  their  livings. 

Dr.  Parker,  who  for  safety  had  lived  in  exile 
during  Mary's  reign,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  under  his  direction,  the  Prayer-book 
for  the  English  church  was  arranged  almost  as  it 
is  to-day.  Elizabeth  appointed  six  new  Protestant 
peers  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  her  closest  ad- 
visers, of  whom  Sir  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley, 
was  chief,  were  strongly  Protestant.  She  gave 
secret  aid  to  the  Flemish  Protestants,  and  also  to 
the  Huguenots  or  French  Protestants,  who  were 
struggling  for  freedom. 

131.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  —  Henry  Will  had 
planned  to  unite  his  son  to  the  daughter  of  James  V 
of  Scotland  and  thus  bring  about  a  permanent  union 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  But  the  affair  was  badly 
managed,  and  the  Scots  sent  the  young  princess  to 
France,  where  she  was  married  to  the  Dauphin.  The 
Dauphin  became  king  in  1559,  and  the  Queen  of 
Scotland  was  now  also  Queen  of  France.  In  a  few 
months,  however,  her  young  husband  died,  and  the 
widowed   queen    went   back   to   Scotland,  where   her 
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youth  and  beauty  won  over  even  the  stern  followers  of 
John  Knox,  the  great  Scottish  reformer.  Mary  was  a 
Catholic,  but  her  promise  of  toleration  united  all  the 
people  in  her  favour.  Her  presence  in  Scotland  with 
her  people  at  her  feet 
was  very  disquieting  to 
Elizabeth.  To  under- 
stand this  it  is  necessary 
only  to  remember  that 
very  few  Catholics  of  Eu- 
rope recognised  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry  VI H  and 
Anne  Boleyn 

Mary's  claim 

to  crown  of      as  legal,  and 

England  . 

it     the     mar- 


riage was  illegal,  then 
Elizabeth  was  not  born 
in  lawful  wedlock,  and  therefore  was  not  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  crown.  The  next  heir  was  Mary  of  Scot- 
land, and  she  had  already,  while  in  France,  assumed 
the  royal  coat  of  arms  belonging  to  an  English  sov- 
ereign. Very  soon  after  her  return  to  Scotland 
Queen  Mary  married  her  cousin  Henry  Mary's 
Stuart,  who  was  known  as  Lord  Darnley.  "^^"'^^e 
Now  Henry  Stuart  himself  had  some  claim  to  the 
crown  of  England,  and  his  marriage  with  the  Scottish 
queen  made  her  yet  more  dangerous  to  Elizabeth. 
In  a  year  news  came  to  Elizabeth  that  a  son  was 
born  to  Queen  Mary.  This  son  was  also  a  rival 
of  England's  queen,  but  she  showed  a  friendly  spirit, 
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acted   as  godmother  to  the  young  prince,  and  sent 
him  a  present  of  a  gold  baptismal  font. 

Darnley  turned  out  to  be  a  vicious,  insolent  hus- 
band, quite  unworthy  of  his  beautiful  wife,  and  in  a 


John  Knu.\  la.ru'j'.  iX';  Qills  'Mary. 

short  time  he  was  mysteriously  murdered,  perhaps 
Darniey's  ^^'ith  Oucen  Mary's  approval.  At  any  rate 
murder,  1567  ^^^^  soon  afterwards  married  the  Earl  of 
Bothvvell,  who  was  known  to  have  had  some  part  in 
Darniey's  death.  Her  people  now  rose  in  rebellion, 
and  after  defeating  her  in  battle,  forced  her  to  resign 
her  crown  to  her  infant  son  and  submit  to  imprison- 
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ment.  She  had  a  romantic  escape,  and  after  another 
defeat  at  the  battle  of  Langside  fied  across  the 
Border  into  England,  and  threw  herself  on  the 
mercy  of  Elizabeth.  She  asked  either  to  be  restored 
to  her  throne  or  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  France. 
Elizabeth  could  not  restore  her  to  the  throne  of 
Scotland  without  some  investigation  into  her  past 
conduct,  and  she  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  allow 
one,  who  had  claimed  her  own  crown,  to  become  the 
centre  of  French  plots  against  England.  So  Mary 
was  kept  in  an  English  castle  and  treated  as  a  guest, 
but  watched  closely  as  a  state  prisoner. 

Mary's  youth,  beauty,  and  misfortunes  aroused  the 
sympathy  of  many  of  the  English  Catholics,  and 
in  1569  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and 

Rebellion  of 

Westmoreland  headed  a  rising  of  some  six  northern 
thousand  peasants  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  Reformation  had  not  made  much  progress  in 
this  part,  and  the  peasants  were  naturally  ready 
to  aid  in  giving  the  crown  to  a  queen  who  would 
restore  the  old  religion.  Durham  was  taken  and 
a  mass  celebrated  in  its  fine  old  cathedral.  Eliza- 
beth's soldiers  were  soon  upon  the  rebels.  The  two 
noble  earls  escaped  over  the  Border  into  Scotland, 
and  the  poor  ignorant  countryfolk  were  hanged  by 
hundreds. 

132.  The  Puritans.  —  The  Act  of  Uniformity  and 
the  compulsory  use  of  the  Prayer-book  pressed  sorely 
upon  that  class  of  the  queen's  subjects  known  as 
Puritans.     They  were  given  this  name  because  they 
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desired  the  form  of  worship  to  be  still  further  purified 
from  what  they  believed  to  be  the  errors  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  They  were  extreme  Protestants  and  took 
special  objection  to  the  pomp  and  ceremony  which 
were  retained  in  the  church  service.  They  objected 
to  the  stained-glass  windows,  to  the  surplice  of  the 
priest,    to   giving    a  ring  in   marriage,  to 

Puritans  .  ,  .     \  .  ,  , 

object  to         the  Sign  01  the  cross  m  baptism,  to  kneel- 

ceremony  .  ^  .  .  ,    ^ 

mg  to  receive  communion,  and  to  many 
other  ceremonies.  They  looked  upon  these  as  "  relics 
of  popery,"  and  would  agree  to  no  form  or  ritual  that 
could  not  be  proved  according  to  Scripture.  They 
also  objected  to  the  great  powers  given  to  bishops 
and  other  church  officers  and  to  the  enormous  reve- 
nues attached  to  some  clerical  positions. 

During  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the 
Puritans  were  given  much  freedom,  and  hundreds  of 
their  clergy  conducted  the  church  service  very  much 
after  their  own  wishes.  This  led  to  great  diversity  of 
form  and  no  doubt  to  some  abuses,  because  sometimes 
Puritanism  was  made  a  cloak  for  license  and  disorder. 
So  long  as  England  lay  under  the  danger  of  a  great 
war  with  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe,  the  Puritans 
were  treated  with  forbearance,  because  they  were 
strongly  Protestant.  But  as  Ehzabeth  grew  stronger 
and  better  able  to  assume  a  bold  tone  towards  her 
enemies,  she  gradually  asserted  her  authority  to  bring 
the  church  worship  to  a  uniform  standard. 

A  court  called  the  Court  of  High  Connnission,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  bishops,  was  given  great  power  over 
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church  affairs.  Clergy  who  refused  to  obey  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law  regarding  the  service  were  turned 
out  of  their  churches,  and  in  some  cases 

Court  of  High 

fined  and  put  in  prison.     The  people  who   commission, 

1583 
refused  to  attend  church  were  fined.  Hun- 
dreds of  the  Puritans  were  imprisoned.  Some  were 
tortured  to  force  them  to  make  confessions.  A  few 
were  burned  for  holding  obstinately  to  their  views, 
and  denying  the  right  of  the  queen  to  supreme  power 
over  the  church. 

133.  Elizabeth  and  the  Catholics.  —  During  the 
first  year  or  two  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  very  few  Catho- 
lics were  persecuted  for  religion.  In  many  cases 
masses  were  said  in  private  houses.  But  as  time 
went  on,  there  was  much  excitement  about  plots 
among  CathoHcs,  in  England  and  outside  of  England, 
to  overthrow  Elizabeth  and  to  put  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  in  her  place.  These  plots  naturally  led  to  a 
close  watch  over  the  Catholic  families,  and  to  a  vigor- 
ous attempt  to  make  them  conform  to  the  established 
worship.  Heavy  fines  even  up  to  ;!^20  a  month  were 
imposed  for  non-attendance  at  church.  In  1577 
a  seminary  priest,  named  Cuthbert  Mayne,  was 
executed  because  he  held  that  English  Catholics 
would  be  right  in  rising  to  assist  any  foreign  power 
to  restore  the  Pope's  authority  in  England.  In  1580 
Jesuit  priests  came  over  from  the  continent  to  win 
converts  for  their  church.  They  came  into  the 
country  under  various  disguises,  some  as  soldiers, 
some   as    Protestant   clergymen,    and    some   as    gay 
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young  gentlemen  of  fashion.  They  were  hunted 
down,  imprisoned,  tortured,  and  in  some  cases  put  to 
death.  EHzabeth's  government  claimed  to  be  justified 
in  doing  this  because  an  act  had  been  passed  com- 
manding all  these  priests  to  leave  the  country,  and 
because  they  were  said  to  be  concerned  in  plots  to 
English  cath-  weaken  the  loyalty  of  the  English  Catho- 
ohcs  loyal  |j^g^  ^j-j^|  even  to  depose  the  queen  herself. 
The  coming  of  the  Armada  afterwards,  showed  that 
the  men  who  professed  the  Catholic  religion  were 
loyal  subjects  and  ready  to  fight,  side  by  side  with 
Protestants,  for  queen  and  country.  But  in  passing 
judgment  upon  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  for 
religious  persecution,  we  must  remember  that  the 
Protestants  of  that  time  believed  themselves  to  be 
in  real  danger,  and  certainly  no':  without  some  reason, 
because  in  1570  the  Pope  had  issued  a  bull  deposing 
EUzabeth  and  freeing  her  Catholic  subjects  from 
allegiance  to  her.  Elizabeth's  ministers  claimed  that 
the  many  Catholics  put  to  death  during  her  reign  were 
punished  because  they  refused  to  deny  the  Pope's 
right  to  depose  the  queen.  However  true  this  may 
be,  the  fact  remains  that  the  persecution  was  for 
religion's  sake.  The  truth  is  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  when  any  religious  body  was  prepared  to 
grant  freedom  of  worship.  It  was  a  part  of  every 
man's  religion  to  make  his  neighbour  agree  with  him 
and  to  jiersecute  him  until  he  did  agree. 

134.    The    Founders    of    British    Commerce.  —  We 
all  know  that  to-day  the   l^ritish  flag  floats  on  every 
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sea,    and    that    the    commerce    of    Britain    is    much 

greater  than  that  of  any  other  country.     But  perhaps 

we  do   not  always  remember  the  brave  and  daring 

Englishmen  who  first  carried  our  flag  into  unknown 

seas,  and  laid  the  foundation   of  our  present  trade. 

While  some  credit  is  due  to  Henry  VIII  for  building 

the  nucleus  of    a   fleet,   it   was  during   the   reign  of 

Elizabeth    that    England    really    began    to    take    an 

interest  in  foreign  trade  and  to  make  the  ocean  her 

home. 

How  this  came  about  must  be  explained.     Spain 

was  the  greatest  power   in   the  world  at   that   time, 

and  her  strength  was  largely  owing  to  her 

*  t>    J  t.  Spain  power- 

enterprise  on   the   seas,   and   especially  to  fuiand 

...  wealthy 

her  discoveries  and  conquests  in  America. 
The  vast  wealth  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
gave  the  Spanish  king  a  revenue  that  enabled  him  to 
carry  out  many  great  schemes.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  ease  with  which  the  Spaniards  gained  wealth  from 
America  made  them  indolent,  and  caused  them  to 
neglect  their  own  fertile  farms ;  but  while  the  wealth 
was  being  won,  and  settlements  opened  up  in  the 
New  World,  Spain  made  great  progress. 

Now  the  Spaniards  claimed  for  themselves  not  only 
Mexico  and  the  places  where  they  had  Spanish 
settled,  but  the  whole  of  America,  and  they  ""^^'""^ 
treated  Englishmen  who  ventured  into  those  western 
seas  as  intruders  and  robbers,  who  deserved  any 
punishment  they  chose  to  inflict.  Lord  Burghley  has 
left   an   official   statement  that  in  the  single  year  of 
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1 562  twenty-six  Englishmen  were  burned  at  the  stake 
in  Spain.  But  the  profits  of  the  trade  were  so  great 
Spanish  that  EngHshmen  took  the  risks  and  defied 

cruelty  ^j^^  Spaniards.     The  cruelties  practised  by 

Spain  towards  these  seamen  made  the  English  hate 
Spaniards,  and  gave  them  another  reason  for  inter- 
fering with  their  trade  in  America.  The  queen 
encouraged  among  her  seamen  a  desire  to  discover 
new  lands,  and  this  had  a  good  effect  on  the  spirits  of 
bold  men.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  ever  since  the 
time  of  Columbus  every  great  navigator  cherished  a 
hope  of  finding  a  short  path  to  China  by  sailing  west 
from  Europe.  So  we  see  that  desire  for  great  wealth, 
hatred  of  Spain,  a  hope  of  new  discoveries,  and  an 
ambition  to  reach  China  by  some  short  route  all  united 
in  attracting  courageous  men  to  a  sea-faring  life. 

135.  Sir  John  Hawkins. — John  Hawkins  was  a 
young  Devonshire  seaman,  thirty  years  of  age  at 
Elizabeth's  accession.  His  father  before  him  was  a 
seaman,  and  had  brought  over  the  king  of  Brazil  on 
a  visit  to  Henry  VHI.  Young  John  had  built  up  a 
good  trade  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  Canaries,  and 
had  heard  a  great  deal  from  them  about  the  openings 
for  trade  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  native  Indian  races  of  those  islands  had  died 
off  under  civilisation  and  the  lash  of  Spanish  ma.sters, 
The  slave  ^^^^^  ^hc  Spaniards  needed  men  to  cultivate 
^^^^^  the    plantations.      The   western    coast   of 

Africa  was  inhabited  by  negro  tribes  who  were 
engaged  in  constant  warfare,  and  thousands  of  them, 
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taken  prisoners,  were  offered  up  as  sacrifices  every 
year.  "Why,"  said  Hawkins,  "should  I  not  buy  a 
load  of  these  prisoners  from  the  native  chiefs,  and 
sell  them  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  Indies?  " 

Hawkins  returned  to  London,  formed  a  company, 
fitted  out  three  vessels,  and  took  a  cargo  of  three 
hundred  negroes  to  St.  Domingo.  The  planters 
bought  them,  and  Hawkins  invested  his  profits  in  a 
cargo  of  hides,  and  sent  them  to  Spain  by  an  agent. 
The  hides  were  confiscated  by  the  Inquisition  on  the 
ground  that  Hawkins  had  no  right  to  trade  in  the 
Indies.  Hawkins  now  vowed  vengeance.  He  formed 
a  new  company  for  another  trip.  The  queen  took 
shares  and  lent  him  a  large  ship.  He  set  out  in 
1564,  gathered  a  cargo  of  four  hundred  blacks,  and 
crossed  to  the  West  Indies.  The  planters  wanted  to 
buy,  but  the  governor  had  strict  orders  from  Spain  to 
prevent  Hawkins  from  landing.  But  Hawkins  was  a 
man  of  determination  ;  he  landed  his  men,  and  forced 
the  governor  to  give  way.  After  this  fashion  he  got 
rid  of  his  negroes.  He  then  explored  many  of  the 
islands,  and  returned  home  by  way  of  Newfound- 
land, where  the  crew  feasted  on  fresh  cod.  The 
queen  and  other  shareholders  made  a  profit  of  al- 
most seventy-five  per  cent.  Hawkins  made  a  third 
voyage  in  company  with  his  cousin,  Francis  Drake, 
in  1567,  but  they  had  little  success  and  lost  their 
cargo.  From  this  time  on  Hawkins,  now  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  was  manager  of  the  queen's  dock-yard, 
and   it   was    under   his    supervision   that    were    built 
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the  tight  little  crafts   which    scattered   the   Spanish 
Armada. 

136.  Sir  Martin  Frobisher.  —  Frobisher  made  many- 
voyages  to  the  coasts  of  North  America,  Newfound- 
land, and  Greenland.  His  ambition  was  to  discover  a 
short  passage  to  China.  He  lived  to  help  in  the  fight 
with  the  Armada,  and  died  in  1 594. 

137.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 
■ —  Raleigh  was  a  Devonshire  man  who  saw  much 
service  as  a  soldier  in  France  and  the  Netherlands. 
He  won  Elizabeth's  favour,  so  the  story  goes,  by 
spreading  his  cloak  over  a  mud-hole  that  lay  in  her 
path.  At  any  rate,  he  enjoyed  the  queen's  good-will, 
and  she  gave  him  a  valuable  office  in  Ireland,  besides 
a  monopoly  for  the  sale  of  wine  in  England,  He 
Settlement  planted  a  settlement  in  America,  and 
in  Virginia  named  it  Virginia,  after  the  virgin  queen. 
He  had  great  faith  in  the  future  of  England  as  a  sea- 
power,  and  upon  one  occasion  wrote :  "  Whosoever 
commands  the  sea  commands  the  trade;  whosoever 
commands  the  trade  of  the  world  commands  the  riches 
of  the  world,  and  consequently  the  world  itself." 
Raleigh  himself  never  visited  Virginia,  but  sent  there 
instead  his  half-brother.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.  The 
settlement  did  not  prosper.  Sir  Humphrey  after- 
wards perished  near  the  coast  of  America  in  a  small 
vessel  called  the  Squirirl.  His  companions  in  another 
vessel  related  that  a  short  time  before  his  ship  went 
down  he  was  heard  cheering  his  men  with  the  assur- 
ance that,  "  Heaven  is  as  near  by  sea  as  by  land." 
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Raleigh  lost  the  queen's  favour  because  he  mar- 
ried one  of  her  maids  of  honour  without  her  leave. 
The  queen  shut  him  up  in  the  Tower,  but  after- 
wards forgave  him,  and  he  fought  as  a  private 
asrainst  the  Armada. 


Sir  Walter  Raleicii. 


138.  Sir  Francis  Drake.  —  The  name  of  Drake  will 
always  be  a  leading  one  among  the  seamen  of  the 
Elizabethan  age.  He  was  born  in  Devon,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman.  We  have  seen  how  he  made 
a  trip  with  Hawkins  to  capture  slaves.  That  single 
experience  was  enough,   and  Drake   seems  to  have 
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decided  that  he  would  ease  the  Spaniards  of  their  gold 
and  silver  without  giving  them  negroes  in  return. 

Drake  knew  that  Philip  of  Spain  had  his  treasures 

carried  over  the  Isthmus  from  Panama  on  mules.     In 

1572  he  set  out,  landed  at  the  Isthmus,  and 

Drake's  -"       _ 

second  waylaid  the  mule  train.      The    silver  was 

voyage 

buried  because  too  heavy  to  carry  to  the 
coast,  but  he  secured  a  rich  booty  in  gold,  diamonds, 
rubies,  and  other  precious  stones.  He  went  home 
and  prepared  for  a  greater  undertaking. 

His  plan  now  was  nothing  less  than  a  dash  into 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  by  way  of  the  Straits  of 
His  bold  Magellan.     In  this  way  he  would  take  the 

P^^"^  enemy  unawares,  and  reach  the  very  centre 

of  Spain's  fabulous  wealth.  Elizabeth  gave  secret 
aid.  His  largest  ship  was  the  Golden  Hinde  of  120 
Drake  sails,  toiis.  Four  Smaller  boats  made  up  the  fleet. 
'^''^  The  crews  numbered  160  all  told.     In  1577 

they  left  Plymouth,  sailed  south  past  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  sighted  the  coast 
of  South  America  near  the  mouth  of  the  Plate  River. 
The  crew  of  one  boat  deserted,  and  her  commander 
was  captured  and  executed ;  one  ship  was  abandoned 
as  too  small  to  pass  the  straits,  one  was  lost,  and 
another  got  separated  from  Drake  and  returned  to 
England.  After  a  terrible  passage  the  Golden  Hinde 
ThePata-  passcd  the  straits.  Drake  describes  the 
gonians  Patagoniaus  as  a  hardy  race,  living  naked 

amidst  the  ice  and  snow.  He  was  now  alone  in  the 
Pacific  with  the  Golden  Hinde.     They  sailed  north  for 
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Valparaiso,  where  they  came  upon  a  Spanish  galleon 
with  four  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  They  then  made  for 
Tarapaca,  where  the  Spaniards  brought  their  a  rich 
silver  from  Peru  to  ship  to  Panama.    They   *^^p*"''® 
were  not  expected,  and  found  the  silver  ingots  piled  on 


Sir  Francis  Drake. 

the  quay  with  the  mule-drivers  asleep  beside  them. 
Another  mule  train  arrived  with  more  ingots,  and  the 
silver,  worth  half  a  million  ducats,  was  soon  on  board 
the  Golden  Hindc.  They  next  stopped  at  Arica, 
where  they  seized  fifty  bars  of  silver,  and  then  sailed 
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for  Lima,  where  they  expected  the  treasure  ship. 
They  were  too  late.  The  ship  had  just  sailed  for 
Panama  with  the  year's  produce  of  the  mines  on 
board.  They  learned  that  her  cargo  was  gold  and 
rubies  and  her  ballast  silver.  Away  went  the  Golden 
Hindc  in  pursuit,  and  when  eight  hundred  miles  to 
the  north,  the  treasure  ship  was  sighted  and  was  soon 
in  their  power.  The  booty  was  enormous.  Besides 
Captures  a  hundreds  of  pounds  of  gold,  rubies,  emer- 
whoiecargo       j^j      ^^^^^   diamonds,  they  took   from    her 

of  gold  and  '  '  •' 

silver  \\o\^   twenty  tons    of    silver  and   thirteen 

chests  of  silver  coins.  The  whole  probably  amounted 
to  between  two  and  three  million  ducats. 

Drake  now  sailed  north,  stayed  some  time  on  the 
coast  of  California,  and  then  struck  boldly  across  the 
Pacific  for  the  East  Indies.  There  the  ship  was 
docked  and  her  bottom  scraped.  She  set  sail  and 
soon  struck  a  reef.  All  seemed  lost.  But  by  throw- 
ing over  eight  tons  of  spices  and  their  cannon  they 
lightened  the  ship  so  that  she  cleared  the  reef.  She 
now  crossed  the  Indian  Ocean,  rounded  the  Cape  of 
Completes  Good  Hopc,  touched  at  Sierra  Leone  for 
^'^^^'^i^^        water,  and  anchored  in  Plymouth  harbour 

around  the  '  j 

world  after  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years. 

Philip  was  furious  and  demanded  the  treasure. 
Elizabeth  temporised.  She  allowed  Drake  and  his 
crew  liberal  shares.  She  accepted  a  very  liberal  share 
for  herself,  and  the  rest  was  stored  in  the  Tower  until 
she  and  Philip  should  have  a  settlement.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  Philip  never  saw  any  of  the  treasure, 
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Drake  became  a  hero.     Elizabeth  attended  a  great 
banquet  on  board  the  Golden  Hindc  and  knighted  the 
gallant  captain.     England  and  Spain  were  Drake 
at  peace  in  name,  but  were  really  at  war,   '^''^g"^^ 
and  Elizabeth  was  simply  teaching   Philip  that  her 
subjects  could  take  care  of  themselves. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  Drake  led  in 
many  attacks  on  the  Spaniards.  In  1592  he  sacked 
Corunna  and  tried  to  take  Lisbon.  In  1595,  he  died 
on  shipboard  in  the  West  Indies  and  was  buried  at 
sea.  When  the  Spaniards  at  Panama  heard  of  his 
end,  they  held  a  two-days' jubilee. 

139.  Death  of  Mary  of  Scotland.  — So  long  as  Queen 
Mary  lived  she  naturally  kept  planning  to  escape. 
In  1586,  a  plot  was  formed  by  Anthony  Babington-s 
Babington  to  murder  Elizabeth  and  make  p^°^'  '^^^ 
Mary  queen.  The  plot  was  discovered  by  Walsing- 
ham,  one  of  Elizabeth's  Secretaries  of  State,  who  had 
a  small  army  of  spies  throughout  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Spain.  It  has  never  been  proved  that 
Mary  agreed  to  the  murder  of  Elizabeth,  but  she  ad- 
mitted that  she  had  planned  to  escape.  She  was  tried 
by  a  council  of  peers,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
die.  For  a  long  time  EUzabeth  refused  to  sign  the 
death-warrant.  When  she  did  sign  it,  her  ministers, 
led  by  Burghley,  at  once  put  it  into  execution  with- 
out her  express  orders.  Then,  when  news  came  of 
Mary's  death,  Elizabeth  flew  into  a  great  rage  and 
said  she  had  never  intended  to  have  the  Scottish  queen 
executed.     She   imprisoned    Davison,   Walsingham's 
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colleague  as  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  she  had 
entrusted  the  warrant,  and  fined  him  ^10,000. 

The  Scottish  king,  James  VI,  talked  a  great  deal 
in  a  noisy  fashion  when  news  came  of  his  mother's 
death,  but  Elizabeth  sent  him  ^'4000,  and  told  him 
it  was  "a  dreadful  mistake."  Elizabeth  also  sent 
liberal  gifts  of  money  to  several  Scottish  lords  who 
had  influence  with  their  king.  The  English  queen 
has  been  much  blamed  for  her  cousin's  death,  but 
the  chief  blame,  if  blame  there  be,  must  rest  on  her 
ministers  and  her  Parliament,  who  persuaded  her  that 
her  own  life  was  unsafe  while  Alary  lived. 

140.  Why  Philip  of  Spain  must  fight  England.— 
At  Elizabeth's  accession,  Philip  of  Spain  had  shown 
himself  friendly  and  had  offered  to  cement  his  friend- 
ship by  marriage.  After  some  delay,  Elizabeth  re- 
fused, partly  because  she  feared  that  an  alliance  with 
Spain  would  bring  her  the  enmity  of  France,  and 
partly  because  she  knew  that  such  a  marriage  would 
be  unpopular  in  England.  Since  that  time,  although 
England  and  Spain  had  kept  up  a  show  of  friendship, 
they  were  really  drifting  into  war.  Elizabeth's  aid  to 
his  Protestant  subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  where  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  and  other  brave  Englishmen  fought 
for  the  Dutch,  was  a  sore  point  with  Philip.  The 
many  insults  offered  to  Spain  by  Drake,  Hawkins, 
Raleigh,  and  other  bold  English  "  sea-dogs  "  made 
the  proud  Spaniards  desperately  angry,  and  when 
Philip's  ambassador  in  London  told  Elizabeth  that 
matters  would  come  to  the  cannon,  she  quietly  told 
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him  that  if  he  used  such  language  she  would  throw 
him  into  prison. 

Elizabeth's  persecution  of  the  Catholic  priesthood 
was  another  thorn  in  Philip's  flesh.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  the  European  champion  of  the  old  religion, 
and  it  was  the 
dream  of  his  life 
to  crush  out  every 
trace  of  Protes- 
tantism. This  he 
knew  could  not  be 
done  while  Eng- 
land remained  a 
free  country.  The 
execution  of  Mary 
of  Scotland  re- 
moved every  trace 
of  hesitation  from 
the  mind  of  Philip. 
He  could  no  longer 
pose  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Catholic  faith,  if  he  left  unavenged  the 
death  of  a  queen  who  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  her  co- 
religionists had  died  the  death  of  a  martyr. 

141.  The  English  Wealthy,  Brave,  and  Confident.  — 
But  if  Philip  had  waited  thirty  years  to  wage  war 
against  the  stubborn  English  queen,  and  if  every 
year  of  waiting  had  given  him  additional  reasons 
to  begin  the  conflict,  every  year  had  also  made 
England  stronger  and  better  prepared  to  meet  him. 


Sir  William  Cecil,  Loku  Burgiilev. 
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He  must  now  fight  a  new  England.  Never  had  any 
country  made  more  rapid  progress  than  was  made  in 
England  from  1558  to  1588.  The  nation  had  grown 
from  childhood  to  a  lusty  manhood.  The  population 
had  increased  because  there  had  been  peace.  The 
wealth  of  the  people  had  multiplied  many  times,  while 
the  frugality  of  Elizabeth  had  left  her  people  free  from 
burdensome  taxes.  New  methods  of  agriculture  had 
made  the  land  more  productive.  Thousands  of  Flem- 
ish Protestants  had  fled  from  the  persecutions  of 
Philip  and  established  great  industries  for  dyeing  and 
weaving  cloth  in  England.  The  discoveries  of  Drake, 
Raleigh,  and  Frobisher  had  extended  commerce,  and 
had  trained  as  bold  a  race  of  seamen  as  ever  hauled 
a  rope.  But  strong  as  the  nation  was  in  men,  money, 
and  other  material  resources,  its  greatest  strength 
was  the  bold,  confident,  and  loyal  spirit  of  the  people. 
They  had  differences  over  religion,  but  they  were 
united  in  a  love  for  home  and  country. 

142.  English  Hatred  of  Spain.  —  But  their  love  of 
the  homeland  was  scarcely  stronger  than  their  hatred 
of  Spain  and  of  everything  Spanish.  They  remem- 
bered Philip  as  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  Calais.  They 
knew  that  Englishmen  captured  on  the  high  seas  had 
The  English  Suffered  dreadful  tortures  in  the  Spanish 
seturow*°  Inquisition,."  laden  with  irons  and  without 
scores  sight  of  sun  or  moon  "  ;  and  while  it  may 

be  true  that  those  Englishmen  who  sacked  Spanish 
treasure  ships  were  little  better  than  pirates,  yet  in 
the  eyes  of  their  countrymen  of  that  day  they  were 
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heroes  fighting  for  the  honour  of  their  queen  and  the 
Protestant  faith. 

143.  Philip's  First  Fleet.  —  It  was  well  known  in 
England  early  in  1587  that  Philip  was  really  coming. 
In  fact,  he  made  no  secret  of  his  preparations.  Drake 
put  to  sea  with  a  small  fleet,  sailed  boldly 

Drake  singes 
into   the    harbour    of    Cadiz,   and    burned,   the  Spanish 

1  •    1  r    king's  beard 

sank,  or  destroyed  more  than  eighty  01 
Philip's  new  ships.  He  then  captured  the  St.  PJiilip, 
the  largest  Spanish  treasure  ship,  laden  with  a  cargo 
from  the  New  World.  This  delayed  the  Spaniards 
for  a  full  year,  and  that  year  gave  England  ample 
time  for  preparation. 

144.  The  Invincible  Armada  Ready.  —  Philip's  plans 
for  1588  were  far-reaching  and  complete.  He  had 
ready  at  Dunkirk,  under  the  Duke  of  Parma,  an  army 
of  30,000  veteran  troops  supplied  with  boats  for  trans- 
port.   These  were  for  the  actual  conquest  of  England, 

and  they  were  to  be  brought  over,  under 

Parma 
the  protection  of  the  greatest  fleet  that  ever 

put  to  sea.     So  great  was  the  fleet  that  the  Spaniards 

called  it  the  Invincible  Armada.     It  consisted  of  130 

men-of-war  carrying  20,000  soldiers,  8000  seamen,  and 

120  priests.     These  vessels  were  for  the  most  part 

immense  floating  castles  with  several  decks. 

The  Armada 

and  they  mounted  2500  cannon.    The  great 
Spanish  admiral,  Santa  Cruz,  had  just  died  and  Philip 
thrust  the  supreme  command  upon  Medina  Sidonia,  a 
grandee  of  the  highest  rank,  but  of  very  little  wit  and 
with  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  either  ships  or  war. 
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He  protested  in  vain.  He  said  he  never  went  to  sea 
without  getting  sick,  and  that  he  had  never  even  seen 
the  English  Channel.  Many  of  the  disasters  that 
overtook  the  Armada  were  the  fruit  of  poor  Sidonia's 
simplicity.  He  forgot  to  have  the  ships'  bottoms 
scraped,  and  he  put  to  sea  with  putrid  water  for  his 
sailors  to  drink,  and  mouldy  biscuit  and  half-decayed 
meat  for  their  food. 

145.  Preparations  in  England.  —  To  meet  this  im- 
mense fleet  England  had  only  80  vessels  and  9000  sea- 
men. Fifty  of  these  vessels  were  as  small  as  yachts 
of  the  present  day.  But  the  country  was  aroused, 
and  private  enterprise  supplied  what  was  lacking  in 
the  queen's  navy.  The  queen  asked  the  city  of 
London  to  supply  5000  men  and  15  ships.  They 
immediately  equipped  10,000  men  and  30  ships.  In 
every  seaport  around  the  English  coast  the  same 
wave  of  enthusiasm  swept  over  the  people.  One 
town  vied  with  another  in  fitting  out  ves- 

England 

ready  for  the    scls.      Thcse  vcsscls  Were  Small,  but  they 

conflict  r  o  •    1 

sailed  two  leet  tor  every  one  ot  a  Spanish 
vessel,  and  were  so  easily  managed  that  they  could 
fire  a  shot  and  escape  before  the  cumbersome  vessels 
of  the  enemy  could  get  into  position.  More  than 
this,  many  of  the  English  ships  had  guns  of  greater 
power  and  longer  range  than  those  of  the  Spaniards. 
Elizabeth  formed  a  land  army  at  Tilbury,  on  the 
south  coast,  and  the  militia  mustered  in  swarms.  The 
queen  herself  visited  this  camp  on  horseback,  wearing 
a  corselet  of  steel,  and  made  a  very  warlike  speech. 
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The  soldiers  went  wild  with  enthusiasm  and  almost 
prayed  for  a  chance  to  fight  the  Spaniards.  Burghley's 
spies  reported  from  Spain  that  it  was  a  part  of  Philip's 
plan  to  carry  Elizabeth  in  chains  to  Rome  to  have 
her  dealt  with  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Pope.  But  the 
English  Catholics  vied  with  the  Protestants  in  loyalty. 
The  admiral  of  the  English  fleet  was  Lord  Howard 


The  Spanish  Armada. 

of   Effingham,  himself  a  Catholic,  while  under  him 
were  men  like  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher. 

146.  The  Armada  in  the  English  Channel.  —  On 
the  29th  of  July  the  sails  of  the  Armada  were  seen 
from  the  English  coast,  and  soon  the  beacon  fires 
flashed  the  news  all  over  the  country.  The  Armada 
The  Armada  came  on  in  gallant  style.  The  ^^  "^^* 
stately  Spanish  ships  were  formed  in  a  crescent 
stretching  seven  miles  from  horn  to  horn.  The 
English  allowed  them  to  move  up  into  the  Channel, 
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and  then  with  a  favourable  wind  they  slipped  out 
of  Plymouth  and  hung  on  their  rear.  Now  began 
a  running  fight  that  lasted  over  a  week.  The  saucy 
English  boats  could  fire  four  shots  for  the  Spaniards' 
one.  They  would  boldly  draw  up  under  an  im- 
mense Spanish  galleon,  fire  a  shot,  and  draw  away 
to  fire  another  before  the  unwieldy  Don  could  get 
ready  for  action.  It  is  said  that  one  English  vessel 
actually  passed  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Armada 
firing  at  each  galleon  in  turn.  Several  Spanish  ships 
were  sunk  and  some  driven  on  the  coast. 

147.  The  Spaniards  put  to  Flight.  —  The  Spaniards 
now  anchored  off  Calais,  and  Lord  Howard  decided 

on    a   plan    to  drive  them  into   the  open 

Fire-ships 

sea.  He  therefore  sent  eight  fire-ships 
among  them  with  the  tide  at  midnight.  The  Spanish 
soldiers  cut  their  cables  and  put  to  sea  in  confusion. 
The  Enghsh  followed,  and  never  gave  up  the  fight 
until  their  last  pound  of  powder  was  spent.  By  this 
time  the  Armada  had  passed  the  Straits  of  Dover 
The  English  and  had  left  Dunkirk  and  Parma's  thirty 
Arma^da^nto  thousand  men  far  in  the  rear.  Many  of 
the  North  Sea  ^j^^  Spanish  ships  were  captured  or  help- 
less and  few  of  them  had  either  ammunition  or  suffi- 
cient food. 

148.  The  Retreat  to  Spain.  —  To  return  by  the 
English  Channel  was  out  of  the  question,  so  the 
Spanish  admiral  decided  to  lead  the  fleet  home  by 
sailing  around  the  north  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  But 
the  wind  and  the  waves  could  be  even  more  destruc- 
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tive  than  the  English,  and  thousands  of  Spaniards 
were  dashed  upon  the  rocks  of  the  Hebrides  and  the 
Irish  coast.  Some  were  murdered  by  the  Irish  after 
reaching  land.  The  following  year  an  Englishman 
counted  twelve  hundred  skeletons  on  a  beach  less 
than  five  miles  long.  About  fifty  ships  and  ten  thou- 
sand famished,  fever-stricken  men  reached  Spain. 

The  joy  in  England  over  the  victory  knew 
no  bounds,  although  the  queen  grumbled  about  the 
expense.  A  medal  was  struck  bearing  the  words 
"  Venit,  vidit,  fugit."  (He  came,  he  saw,  he  ran  away.) 
With  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  the  supremacy  of 
the  seas  passed  from  Spain  to   England,   England 

^  supreme  on 

and  from  that  day  to  this  no  power  has  been  the  seas 
able  to  question  her  rule  except  for  a  brief  space 
when  the  wasteful   extravagance    of    a    Stuart  king 
left  the  navy  so  weak  that  Dutch  ships  came  up  the 
Thames. 

149.  Ireland.  —  During  the  time  of  Edward  VI  and 
Mary,  the  English  government  had  encouraged  the 
Irish  chiefs  to  be  loyal  by  leaving  them  their  lands 
and  tribal  rule,  on  condition  that  they  kept  their 
clansmen  in  good  order,  and  paid  a  small  tax  to  the 
crown  in  time  of  war.  But  when  the  Protestant  gov- 
ernment of  Edward  VI  undertook  to  set  aside  the  old 
religion  the  Irish  offered  stern  opposition.  Under 
Mary  the  old  religion  was  restored,  while  two  counties 
in  the  centre  of  Ireland,  Kings  and  Queens,  were 
colonised  with  English  people  and  the  natives  exter- 
minated. 
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Under  Elizabeth  some  attempt  was  made  to  put 
down  the  Irish  customs  and  dress,  but  with  little 
ONeiirsre-  success.  Finally  the  O'Neills  raised  a 
e  ion,  159  gYQ^i  rebellion  in  the  North.  Elizabeth 
sent  her  favourite,  the  young  Earl  of  Essex,  to  crush 
it,  but  he  came  home  without  her  orders,  and  was 
Death  of  later  put  to  death  for  attempting  to  seize 
Essex,  1599  ^YiQ  queen  and  overthrow  her  ministers. 
Lord  Mount] oy  succeeded  Essex,  and  put  down  the 
rising  with  cruel  severity,  burning  crops  and  houses. 
A  terrible  famine  forced  the  Irish  to  submit,  and  a 
vigorous  effort  was  now  made  to  destroy  the  tribal 
system  and  establish  English  courts. 

150.  The  Commons  and  Monopolies.  —  It  was  a  cus- 
tom in  this  age  for  the  sovereign  to  grant  a  courtier 
„  .,    ,  the  exclusive  right  to  trade  in  some  article 

Evils  of  t> 

monopolies  ^f  common  usc.  The  person  having  this 
right  would  take  advantage  of  his  monopoly  and  raise 
the  price,  thus  making  great  profits.  In  many  cases 
a  monopoly  would  be  granted  by  the  queen  on  the 
petition  of  some  of  her  maids  of  honour.  The  increas- 
ing number  of  such  shackles  on  trade  finally  grew  to 
Monopolies      be  Unbearable.    The  right  to  sell  such  com- 

abolished, 

1601  raon  necessities  as  vinegar,  oil,  starch,  steel, 

and  coal  was  each  the  special  property  of  some  one 
person.  The  last  Parliament  of  Elizabeth  determined 
to  end  this  evil.  One  member  indignantly  asked  if 
bread  had  yet  been  placed  on  the  hated  list.  When  P^liz- 
abeth  saw  the  Commons  were  determined,  she  grace- 
fully gave  way  and  admitted  the  evil  of  the  system. 
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151.  Death  of  Elizabeth,  1603. — The  rule  of  the 
great  queen  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  Her  life 
was  a  lonely  one;  Burghley  and  Leicester  The  queen 
were  dead,  and  she  mourned  the  fate  of  ^°°^^y 
Essex.  But  she  kept  up  an  appearance  of  gaiety 
and  danced,  dressed,  and  went  on  royal  progresses 
as  before.  Her  people  were  changing  and  becoming 
more  serious  in  tone.     The  study  of  the  Bible  was 


Grkat  Seal  of  Elizabeth. 

altering  the  very  nature  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  her  Puritan  subjects.  They  were  turning  from  the 
old  pleasure-loving  life  to  a  life  of  earnest  striving 
after  truth  and  righteousness.  The  queen  had  no 
sympathy  with  these  higher  ideals.  She  had  so  little 
religious  feehng  that  she  could  not  understand  how  the 
earnest  Catholics  and  Puritans  were  willing  to  die  for 
conscience'  sake.  Towards  the  end  she  lost  her  mem- 
ory, grew  haggard,  and  wasted  almost  to  a  skeleton. 
She  sat  for  days  propped  up  with  pillows  and  refused 
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to  go  to  bed.  When  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  son  of  Lord 
Burghley,  told  her  she  must  go  to  bed,  she  turned 
upon  him  in  a  rage.  "Must!  "  she  said;  "is  must  a 
word  to  be  addressed  to  princes  ?  Little  man,  little 
man,  thy  father,  if  he  had  lived,  durst  not  have  used 
that  word."     She  died  in  1603. 

152.    Character   of    Elizabeth.  —  Elizabeth    was    a 

curious  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  but  she  had  a  real 

love  for  England  and  for  her  people.    She  chose  wise 

counsellors  whom   she   often   scolded  but 

The  queen 

high-  generally  obeyed.     Her  ordinary  conversa- 

tempered  ..      .  ,  ,  . 

tion  was  set  off  with  strong  exclamations, 
and  even  oaths.  She  lied  shamelessly  when  the  truth 
would  have  served  her  much  better.  She  had  a  vio- 
lent temper  and  often  boxed  the  ears  of  her  maids  of 
honour  and  scolded  her  advisers,  and  frequently  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Many  princes  wished  to  marry  her.    She  encouraged 
them    all    in    turn,    often    simply   to   gain    time   to 

strengthen  her  government  by  some  foreign 

The  Queen  s  &  &  J  t^ 

suitors  alliance.     At  one  time  she  pretended  to  be 

very  much  in  love  with  Alengon,  a  dwarfish  boy  of 
nineteen,  who  was  a  brother  of  the  King  of  France. 
But  of  all  her  suitors  she  preferred  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  would  probably  have  married 
him  when  his  wife  died,  had  he  not  been  her  subject 
and  of  too  low  rank  for  a  queen's  consort.  After 
the  death  of  Leicester,  she  showed  great  fondness  for 
the  young  Earl  of  Essex,  and  it  is  said  she  was  never 
really  happy  after  his  sad  death. 
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The  great  queen  was  very  fond  of  dress,  and  at  her 
death  her  wardrobe  contained  three  thousand  gowns 
and  two  hundred  wigs.     She  had  a  man's  Queen  fond 
love   of    sport,  and    often   spent    Sunday  "^^''ess 
afternoon  in   watching    a    "bull-fight"    or  a  "bear- 
baiting."     She  rode  after  the  hounds  and 

°  Fond  of  sports 

liked  to  kill  the  stag  with  her  own  hands. 
She  delighted  to  make  "  royal  progresses  "  through  the 
country,  when  she  would  be  accompanied  by  a  brilliant 
suite  of  knights  and  ladies,  and  handsomely  entertained 
by  her  nobles.  These  visits  gave  her  a  chance  to  meet 
her  people  and  learn  much  of  their  condition.  She 
was  always  anxious  to  have  her  people  Anxious  for 
think  well  of  her.  It  is  said  that  when  she  oSfof  the 
passed  through  any  crowded  street  and  the  p^°p^® 
people  pressed  too  near,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  her 
master  of  horse,  would  cut  them  with  his  riding-whip. 
Ehzabeth  would  say  aloud  :  "  Do  not  hurt  my  people. 
Spare  my  good  people."  But  the  next  moment  when 
the  crowd  would  again  press  too  close  she  would  say 
in  an  undertone,  "  Cut  them  again,  my  lord,  cut  them 
again."  Her  meanest  trait  was  her  stinginess,  but 
she  was  really  frugal  and  felt  that  she  was  respon- 
sible for  the  honest  use  of  every  pound  voted  by 
Parliament.  Her  faults  were  known  only  to  her 
courtiers ;  to  the  common  people  she  was  always 
"  Good  Queen  Bess." 

153.  The  Theatre  and  Great  Writers.  —  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  few  people  could  read,  the  priests 
often  acted  Bible  stories  as  an  easy  way  of  teaching 
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their  flocks.  At  Christmas  the  story  would  be  the 
angels  announcing  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  shep- 
herds, and  at  Easter  the  Resurrection.  Perhaps  at 
some  other  season  such  subjects  as  Cain  and  Abel  or 
Noah  and  the  ark  would  be  illustrated.  In  one  of 
these  old  plays  Noah  is  made  to  scold  his  wife  be- 
cause she  will  not  enter  the  ark. 

The  plays  Avere  sometimes  acted  in  the  church  or 
from  a  rude  stage  in  the  churchyard.  Everything 
was  made  as  plain  as  possible.  Angels  were  dressed 
in  long  white  robes,  carried  harps,  and  wore  golden 
hair.  At  first  people  went  to  these  Mystery  Plays 
more  to  learn  than  to  be  amused,  but  by  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII  their  character  had  quite  changed;  the 
actors  were  no  longer  priests,  nor  the  subjects  scenes 
from  the  Bible.  Music  and  song  held  an  important 
place. 

The  world  of  Elizabeth  was  a  new  world  even  to 
those  who  could  remember  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  new  discoveries  beyond  the  seas,  the  spread  of 
learning,  and  the  increase  of  riches  gave  the  English 
people  new  ideas,  and  raised  their  thoughts  to  at- 
tempt things  never  dreamed  of  fifty  years  before.  All 
this  new  life  and  bright  faith  in  the  future  was  best 
expressed  by  the  poets  and  other  writers. 

It  was  only  natural  that  as  soon  as  great  thoughts 
and  noble  ambitions  were  well  expressed  by  the  writ- 
ers there  would  be  actors  ready  to  represent  them 
on  the  stage.  The  mass  of  the  people  could  not  yet 
read  books,  but  all  could  look  on  at  a  play  acted  from 
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a  stage  set  up  in  some  courtyard  or  public  place. 
The  things  that  we  learn  from  concerts,  lectures, 
books,  and  newspapers,  the  people  of  Elizabeth's  day 
learned  from  the  plays.  Before  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
plays  were  acted  either  in  connection  with  the  church, 
or  by  private  parties  for  their  own  instruction  and 
amusement.  The  first  public  theatre  was  opened 
about  the  middle  of  the  queen's  reign,  and  before  its 
close  there  were  eighteen 
in  London  alone. 

The  greatest  writer  of 
plays  was  William  Shake- 
speare. He  not  only  had 
the  power  to  put  his 
thoughts  into  beautiful 
words,  but  his  ideas  were 
sublime,  and  his  knowledge 
of  men  and  women  greater 
than  that  of  any  other 
poet  either  before  or  since.  William  .shakksi'kake. 

Even  yet  his  plays  are  acted  on  the  stage  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken.  German  students 
often  learn  English  just  to  be  able  to  read  Shake- 
speare's plays  as  he  wrote  them. 

Next  to  Shakespeare  stands  Edmund  Spenser,  who 
wrote  the  "  Faerie  Queene."  This  poem  is  not  read  by 
very  many  people  of  our  day,  but  it  is  highly  prized 
by  poets  and  students  because  of  its  beautiful  music. 

154.  Manners  and  Customs.  —  The  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth was  a  time  when  great  riches  were  often  easily 
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acquired.  This  led  to  lavish  spending  and  to  many- 
changes  in  the  customs  of  the  people.  They  began 
Better  to  build  better  houses,   and  many  of   the 

buildings        i^j^g    ^1^^    homes  in    England   to-day  were 

partly    built   in    that    period.      Glass   was   becoming 

common,  and  people  had  more  sunlight.     They  ate 

more  meat  and  spent  vast  sums  on  dress. 

Better  dress 

Parliament  had  to  pass  laws  regulating 
the  dress  of  the  people.  The  nobles  and  ladies 
spent  fortunes  on  finery,  and  no  gentleman  was 
properly  dressed  unless  he  wore  costly  velvets  and 
lace  ruffles.  Wigs  were  worn  by  all  who  could  afford 
Better  them.      Pewter   dishes    for   the    poor    and 

furniture  silver  for  the  rich  were  replacing  those  of 
wood.  Houses  were  built  with  chimneys  instead  of 
with  mere  holes  in  the  roof  to  let  the  smoke  escape. 
The  wealthy  began  to  use  costly  tapestries  to  adorn 
the  bare  walls.  The  floors  were  still  generally  cov- 
ered with  rushes  which  became  very  filthy.  Pillows, 
which  until  now  were  considered  fit  only  for  sick 
women,  came  into  common  use.  Only  the  queen 
had  a  coach ;  the  common  method  of  travel  was  on 
horseback  or  in  sedan  chairs.  Wood  and  coal  formed 
the  fuel,  but  it  was  not  lawful  to  burn  coal  in  London 
while  the  Parliament  met,  for  fear  that  the  smoke  and 
gas  would  injure  the  health  of  the  peers  who  made 
up  the  House  of  Lords.  The  hordes  of  beggars  .so 
common  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI  were  no  longer  a 
danger.  The  nation  was  advancing  so  fast  that  no 
man  had  any  excuse  for  begging.     He  could  obtain 
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work  in  plenty  on  land  or  at  sea.     The  queen's  gov- 
ernment adopted  very  wise  laws   making  poor-iaws 
every  parish  responsible  for  its  own  poor.  ™P''o^e"^ 

But  the  greatest  change  that  came  over  the  people 
of  this  age  was  the  change  that  came  from  reading 
the  Bible.  Nearly  two  hundred  different  influence  of 
translations  appeared  during  the  reign  of  "^^^^^^'^ 
Elizabeth.  Very  few  people  could  read,  but  those 
who  could  were  sure  of  Hsteners.  Thousands  of 
these  poor  people  never  saw  or  heard  any  other  book. 
They  thought  over  it,  tried  to  understand  it,  and,  as  a 
result,  it  became  very  real  to  them,  and  entered  into 
their  everyday  lives.  Its  language  became  their  lan- 
guage and  its  characters  their  heroes. 

V.   Tudor  Kings 
Henry  VII,  b.  1456,  d.  1509 


Arlhur  Margaret,  m.  James IV  Henry  VIII,  b.  i49i,d.  1547  Mary,  m.  James 
of  Scotland  |  Brandon 

I                           I \ 1  I 

James  V  of  Scotland,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Edward  VI,  Frances 

m.Mary  of  Guise  b.  1516,  b.  1533,        b.  1537,            I 

I  d. 1558  d. 1603        d. 1553            I 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Lady  Jane  Grey 
m.  Henry  Stuart 
b.  1542,  d.  1^87 

I 

James  VI  of  Scotland  =  James  I 

ol  England,  b.  1566,  d.  1625 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE   STUART   PERIOD,    1603-1714 

Section    i.     James   I,    1603-1625 

155.  King  of  Scotland  becomes  also  King  of  Eng- 
land.—  When  Queen  Elizabeth  died,  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
the  principal  minister,  immediately  took  steps  to  se- 
cure a  peaceable  succession  for  James  of  Scotland. 
The  new  king  made  a  leisurely  journey  of  more  than 
a  month  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  creating  during 
his  progress  upwards  of  two  hundred  knights. 

All  parties  received  him  cordially.  The  Catholics 
hoped  he  would  treat  them  kindly  for  his  mother's 
sake.  The  Puritans  naturally  hoped  for  favours  from 
a  king  whose  early  Presbyterian  training  was  almost 
as  simple  as  their  own.  Nearly  a  thousand  Puritan 
clergymen  signed  a  j)etition  to  the  king,  praying 
that  they  might  be  allowed  to  omit  certain  of  the 
ceremonies  in  the  church  service  that  were  most 
distasteful  to  their  views.  James  received  the  peti- 
tion and  arranged  a  conference  to  argue  the  dis- 
puted points.  When  the  conference  opened  it  was 
made  plain  that  James  simply  wished  to  show 
his  own  learning.      He  abused  the  most  learned  of 
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the  Puritans,  who  represented  more  than  one-half  of 
the  EngHsh  Protestants,  and  gave  out  his  favourite 
doctrine  of  "  No  bishops,  no  king."  By  this  he 
meant  that  church  government  by  bishops 

°  ■'  ^        Hampton 

was   a   necessary  part  of  the  government  court 

Conference 

of   a  state  by  a  king.     The  only  fruit  of 
this  conference  was  the  ordering  of  a  new  transla- 
tion   of   the    Bible,   which   was    completed    in    161 1. 
This  translation  is  the  one  still  in  common  use,  and 
is  known  as  the  King  James  version. 

Besides  his  fondness  for  bishops,  this  Stuart  king 
had  a  peculiar  doctrine  that  later  caused  both  him 
and  his  children  serious  trouble.  He  claimed  to 
rule  by  "divine  right,"  that  is,  he  was  king  ..jjjyj^g 
not  because  of  the  wish  of  the  English  Rigw 
people,  but  because  he  was  appointed  by  heaven  to 
rule  over  them.  If  this  were  true,  the  king  could 
do  no  wrong,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  have  absolute 
power,  and  we  soon  find  the  Stuart  kings  claiming 
to  be  above  the  law  and  trying  to  rule  without  Par- 
liament. 

156.  Gunpowder  Plot.  —  When  the  Catholics  saw 
that  they  were  to  be  allowed  no  greater  liberty  of 
worship  than  they  had  had  under  Elizabeth,  a  few 
of  the  more  desperate  among  them,  led  by  Robert 
Catesby,  formed  a  plot  to  blow  up  the  king,  the  Lords, 
and  the  Commons,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament.  A 
cellar  beneath  the  House  of  Lords  was  rented  and 
stored  with  gunpowder.  The  secret  was  communi- 
cated to  a  very  few  Catholic   gentlemen,  while    the 
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firing  of  the  powder  was  intrusted  to  Guy  Fawkes, 
a  daring  soldier  of  fortune.  One  man  who  was  a 
party  to  the  plot  wished  to  save  his  brother-in-law, 
and  warned  him  by  letter  to  stay  away  from  the 
opening  of  Parliament.  This  letter  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plot,  and  Fawkes  was  found  in  the 
cellar  preparing  the  matches.     The  conspirators  were 


The  Gunpowder  Conspirators. 


put  to  death,  and  with  them  two  Jesuit  priests  who 
were  accused  of  concealing  their  knowledge  of  the 
conspiracy.  Most  of  the  English  Catholics  knew 
nothing  of  the  plot  and  were  entirely  innocent  of 
any  treason,  but  for  many  years  they  had 
Laws  against  j-^  g^bniit  to  more  severe  laws  against  their 

Catholics  ° 

made  more      religion.      The   anniversary   of    the  Gun- 
severe  '^  ■' 

powder  Plot  became  a  day  of  celebration 
in  England,  and  even  yet  officers  of  the  British  Parlia- 
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ment  make  a  formal  search  in  the  cellars  beneath  the 
House  of  ParHament  before  the  king  comes  to  read 
his  speech  from  the  throne. 

157.  James  I  and  Parliament. — During  this  reign 
of  twenty-two  years  Parliament  actually  sat  less  than 
two  years,  or  on  an  average  barely  a  month  for 
each  year.  During  one  period  of  almost  seven  years 
no  Parliament  met.  In  fact,  James  never  summoned 
a  Parliament  unless  he  could  secure  money  in  no 
other  way.  But  as  he  wasted  enormous  sums  on  his 
own  selfish  pleasures,  and  heaped  still  greater  sums 
on  his  greedy  and  extravagant  favourites,  he  always 
needed  money,  and  was  forced  to  resort  to  some 
peculiar  means  to  secure  it  without  Parliament. 

The  old  privileges  of  Norman  kings  relating  to 
"  wardship  "  of  minors  had  never  been  legally  abol- 
ished. James  agreed  to  surrender  them  for  ;!^'200,ooo 
a  year,  but  before  the  agreement  was  concluded.  Par- 
liament was  dissolved  and  the  king's  urgent  need  of 
money  led  him  to  exact  the  feudal  dues  to 

■'  _  The  king's 

the    last    penny.      In    addition,   "  monopo-  megai 

.)    methods 

lies"  were  revived,  and  "benevolences, 
which  had  been  declared  illegal,  were  extorted  by 
means  of  the  "  Star  Chamber  Court."  Customs 
duties  were  levied  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
Most  shameful  of  all,  titles  of  honour  were  openly 
sold  to  all  who  chose  to  buy.  A  baronet  paid  ^1000, 
a  baron  ^10,000,  a  viscount  ^20,000,  and  an  earl 
^30,000.  And  still  the  king  needed  more  money, 
and  was  forced  to  call  several   Parliaments.     These 
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Parliaments  always  insisted  on  redress  of  grievances 
before  voting  money,  and  sometimes  the  king  would 
dissolve  the  House  rather  than  make  any  reforms. 

On  one  occa- 
sion, when  the 
Parlia-      stuart 

tyranny 
m  e  n  t        begins 

offered  some  ad- 
vice to  the  king, 
he  became  very 
angry  and  told 
them  that  as  it 
was  blasphemy  to 
dispute  what  God 
might  do,  so  it 
v\"as  sedition  in 
subjects  to  dis- 
pute the  will  of 
the  king.  He  fur- 
.     ■      i  ther   commanded 

them  not  to  meddle  with  matters  of  state,  and  said 
that  a  king  who  had  been  thirty  years  at  his  trade 
in  Scotland  and  had  served  a  long  apprenticeship  in 
England,  needed  no  advice.  The  Parliament  pro- 
tested against  losing  their  ancient  privileges,  and  then 
the  king  with  his  own  hand  tore  their  protest  from 
the  journals  of  the  House. 

158.  Death  of  Raleigh.  —  James  had  married  his 
daughter  T-lizabcth  to  Frederick,  a  Protestant  prince 
who  ruled  over  a  German  principality.     The  English 
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people  were  eager  to  give  this  prince  aid  against 
his  Catholic  enemies,  but  James  was  afraid  to  offend 
the  king  of  Spain,  with  whom  he  hoped  to  form  an 
alliance  by  means  of  another  marriage. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  imprisoned  in  1603,  charged 
with  some  share  in  a  plot  to  give  the  crown  to  Arabella 
Stuart,  James's  cousin.  During  his  twelve  years' 
imprisonment,  he  wrote  a  History  of  the  World.  In 
16 16,  he  was  allowed  to  leave  prison  in  order  to  lead 
an  expedition  to  Guiana,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  pos- 
session of  a  rich  gold  mine,  from  which  he  promised 
to  secure  great  riches  for  the  king.  The  Spaniards 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mine,  but  he  was 
under  strict  orders  not  to  attack  them.  James,  how- 
ever, had  given  the  Spanish  king  notice  that  Raleigh 
was  on  the  way  to  America,  so  that  the  Spaniards 
were  ready  to  oppose  him  when  he  landed.  He  was 
forced  into  a  fight  in  which  his  son  was  killed,  but 
the  gold  mine  was  not  found.  When  he  came  home 
he  was  beheaded  on  the  old  charge  of  treason,  al- 
though every  Englishman  believed  that  he  was  exe- 
cuted wholly  to  please  the  king  of  Spain.  "  God 
has  made  nobler  heroes,  but  he  never  made  a  finer 
gentleman  than  Walter  Raleigh." 

159.  Planting  Colonies.  —  Up  to  this  time  the  Eng- 
lish had  been  a  stay-at-home  people.  From  now 
onward  they  began  to  plant  colonies  and  to  make 
settlements  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  attempts  in  1584  to  found  a 
settlement  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  had 
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been  disappointing,  largely  because  the  settlers  spent 

more  time  in  hunting  for  gold  than  in  cultivating 

the  soil.     The  surviving   colonists   finally 

Virginia  .  •  1       1 

returned  to  England,  carrymg  with  them 
potatoes  and  the  tobacco  plant.  In  1606  another 
settlement  was  made  under  John  Smith.  This  re- 
markable man  travelled  thousands  of  miles  in  making 
explorations.  At  one  time  he  was  saved  from  a  cruel 
death  by  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  chief. 
Pocahontas  was  a  friend  to  the  whites  and  afterwards 
married  an  Englishman.  Smith  encouraged  farmers 
and  mechanics  to  emigrate,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
the  early  settlers  were  bankrupt  spendthrifts  and  dis- 
solute pleasure-seekers.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco 
proved  to  be  very  profitable,  and  by  162 1  Virginia  had 
five  thousand  people. 

Towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  Puritans 
were  more  and  more  the  objects  of  persecution.  If 
Massa-  Under  Elizabeth  they  had   been    restless, 

chusetts  under  James  I  they  grew  hopeless  and 
began  to  look  about  for  homes  in  other  lands.  They 
did  not  believe  that  the  church  should  be  governed 
by  the  king  and  the  bishops.  No  doubt  many  of 
them  became  extreme  and  narrow  in  their  views. 
Macaulay  says  of  their  opinions :  "  It  was  a  sin  to 
hang  flowers  on  a  maypole,  to  drink  a  friend's 
health,  to  play  at  chess,  to  fly  a  hawk,  to  hunt  a  stag, 
to  wear  lovelocks,  to  put  starch  into  a  ruff,  or  to  read 
Spenser's  '  Faerie  Queenc.'  The  solemn  peal  of  the 
organ  was  superstitious;  the  theatre  was  dissolute." 
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They  studied  the  Old  Testament  more  than  the  New, 
and  the  spu-it  of  Christian  charity  did  not  always 
appeal  to  them  so  strongly  as  the  Hebrew  battle 
songs.  But  not  all  of  them  were  so  bigoted  in  their 
views.  They  numbered  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  most  industrious  and  God-fearing  men  and  women 
in  England.  They  composed  perhaps  nine-tenths  of 
the  farmers  and  shop-keepers  of  the  South  and  East. 

In  1608  a  small  body  of  Puritans  left  England  to  live 
in  Holland.  In  1620  they  returned  to  England  and 
embarked  from  Southampton  for  America  in  the 
Mayfloivcr,  a  vessel  of  180  tons.  They  landed  at 
Plymouth,  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  in  Decem- 
ber, and  had  to  face  a  long  winter-  with  very  little 
preparation.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  the  colony 
numbered  only  300  persons,  but  by  1641  it  had  in- 
creased to  20,000.  The  descendants  of  these  "  Pil- 
grim Fathers"  gradually  spread  over  the  surrounding 
country,  and  now  there  are  men  and  women  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States  and  even  in  Canada  who  are 
proud  to  claim  descent  from  the  ]\Iayjloiver  Pilgrims. 

Lord  Baltimore  was  a  friend  of  Charles  I,  but  being 
converted  to  the  Catholic  faith  he  had  to  leave  Eng- 
land to  escape  persecution.     He  secured  a 

Maryland 

grant  of  land  north  of  Virginia  which  he 
named  Maryland  in  honour  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the 
wife  of   Charles    I.     This    settlement   was   open    to 
people  of  all  religions,  but  the  greater  number  of  the 
settlers  were  of  the  old  faith. 

Before  1600  commerce  with  India  was  in  the  hands 
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of  the  Turkey  Company  which  carried  goods  overland 

from   the   Indian   Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  commerce  with  the  East  by  sea  was 

India  ^ 

largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  sixteenth  century  Ehzabeth  granted 
a  charter  to  the  "  Company  of  London  Merchants  " 
for  trade  in  the  East  Indies.  The  charter  was 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  several  voyages 
gave  the  company  great  profits.  Finally  in  16 12  the 
English  obtained  permission  from  the  Great  Mogul 
to  open  a  warehouse  at  Surat.  This  was  the  origin 
of  Britain's  Indian  Empire. 

At  the  accession  of  James  I  Ireland  was  settling 
down  to  some  sort  of  order.  The  power  of  the 
chieftains  was  largely  gone,  and  justice  was  every- 
coionisation  where  administered  in  the  name  of  the 
in  Ireland  king.  An  unwisc  attempt  was  made  to 
force  Protestantism  upon  a  people  who  were  loyal 
Catholics.  This  was  the  chief  cause  of  a  plot  against 
James  by  two  Irish  earls,  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel. 
The  earls  were  convicted  of  treason  and  five  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  in  the  north  of  Ireland  declared 
to  be  confiscated  to  the  croAvn.  The  poor  Irish  had 
to  seek  other  homes  and  these  half  million  acres  were 
granted  to  English  and  Scottish  Protestants.  The 
new  settlers  soon  made  the  north  of  Ireland  a  rich 
and  prosperous  country,  but  the  hatred  of  the  native 
Irish  for  England  was  very  much  increased. 

160.  Spanish  Marriage.  —  King  James's  heart  was 
set  on  a  Spanish  marriage  for  his  son  Henry.     That 
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prince  died  in  161 2,  but  the  king  immediately  planned 
that  his  second  son  Charles  should  marry  the  Infanta. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  insisted  upon  the  utmost 
freedom  of  worship  for  Catholics  in  England.  The 
marriage  was  delayed,  and  in  161 8  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  between  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics  broke 
out  in  Germany.  James's  son-in-law  was  defeated 
and  driven  from  his  dominions.  The  English  people 
were  very  angry,  but  James  yet  hoped  to  arrange  a 
marriage  with  Spain  and  have  Frederick  restored  by 
Spanish  influence.  In  1623  Prince  Charles  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  one  of  the  king's  favourites,  set 
out  in  disguise  for  Madrid.  Charles  was  John  Smith 
and  Buckingham  was  Thomas  Smith.  They  reached 
the  court,  but  the  strict  Spanish  etiquette  would  not 
allow  the  lovers  a  private  interview.  Charles,  how- 
ever, obtained  a  view  of  the  Infanta,  who  tied  a  blue 
ribbon  on  her  arm  that  he  might  distinguish  her  as 
she  drove  in  the  royal  carriage.  One  demand  after 
another  in  favour  of  the  Infanta's  religion  was  made. 
Charles  agreed  to  everything,  and  the  Infanta  began 
to  study  English.  But  no  treaty  was  signed.  Per- 
haps the  Infanta  feared  to  marry  a  heretic,  or  perhaps 
Charles  was  not  charmed  with  the  princess.  At  any 
rate,  the  Smiths  returned  to  England  eager  for  war 
with  Spain. 

161.  Death  of  James  I,  1625.  — Just  when  the  nation 
was  becoming  madly  excited  over  the  prospect  of  a 
Spanish  war,  the  king  died.  He  was  little  regretted. 
A  man  who  shuddered  at  a  drawn   sword,  wore  a 
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quilted  jacket  to  protect  himself  from  being  stabbed, 
and  publicly  fondled  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  could 
not  hold  the  respect  of  the  stern  English  Puritans. 
Perhaps  the  remark  of  a  great  French  statesman 
that  James  was  "the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom  "  was 
a  just  estimate  of  this  king. 

162.  Francis  Bacon.  —  The  most  learned  man  of  the 
age  was  Francis  Bacon,  the  philosopher.  He  studied 
law  and  gained  some  promo- 
tion under  Elizabeth.  Owing 
to  the  favour  of  James  I,  he 
rose  to  be  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  Parliament  of  1621  was 
hostile  to  the  king  and  deter- 
mined to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
bribery  and  dishonesty  in  the 
courts.  Bacon  was  a  favourite 
of  the  king  and  was  also  the 
chief  officer  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  He  was  accordingly  singled  out  for 
the  first  punishment.  He  had,  following  the  custom 
of  the  time,  taken  gifts  —  which  he  did  not  look  upon 
as  bribes  —  from  men  whose  suits  in  the  courts  were 
not  yet  decided.  He  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and  was 
sentenced  to  a  fine  of  ^40,000  besides  imprisonment. 
The  king,  however,  relca.sed  him  after  two  days'  im- 
prisonment, remitted  his  fine,  and  granted  him  a 
pension  of  ;^I200  a  year.  A  few  years  later  Bacon 
died  from  the  effects  of  a  cold  caught  in  the  effort  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  snow  would  preserve  dead 
chickens. 


Francis  Bacon. 
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VI.  The  Stuarts 

James  I,  b.  1566,  d.  1625 


Charles  I,  b.  1600,  d. 


Charles  II 
b.  1630 
d   1683 


.  I,  Anne  i 
Hyde        I 


Mary,  b.  1662 

d.  1694 
m.  William  III 


T  TT  m.  2,  Mary 

-  James  II — .    /  >.    ,     ^ 
•'  (  of   Modena 

b.  1633  I  Mary,  b.  1631 

d.  1701  d.  1660 

I  m.  William 

I  James,  the         Prince  of 

Anne       Old  Pretender       Orange 

b.  1665  b.  1688  ^      I 

d.  1714  d.  1765         William  III 

b.  1650,  d.  1702 

m.  Mary  of 

England 


Elizabeth 

b.  1596,  d.  1662 

m.  Frederick 

Elector  Palatine 

Sophia 
m.  Ernest  Au- 
gustus 
Elector  of  Han- 


George  I 
b.  1669, d.  1727 


Charles  Edward 

The  Young  Pretender 

b.  1720 

d.  1788 


Henry  Benedict  Stuart 

Cardinal  York 

b.  1725 

d.  1807 


Section  2.     Charles  I,   1625-1649 

163.  A  Courtly  Prince.  — "  Baby  Charles,"  as  he 
was  called  by  James  I,  gave  promise  of  becoming 
a  good  king.  The  people  were  very  much  pleased 
that  the  Spanish  princess  was  not  to  become  queen 
of  England,  but  they  had  not  yet  learned  how  many 
promises  of  favours  to  Catholics  had  been  made  to 
Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  who  now  became  the 
king's  bride.  Charles  was  courtly  in  manner,  had 
no  low  vices,  and  really  seemed  anxious  to  rule  wisely. 
Unfortunately,  he  clung  to  his  father's  idea  of  "  divine 
right."  Still  worse  for  the  country,  he  showed  that 
his  promises  were  meaningless  and  that  no  laws  could 
make  him  keep  his  word. 
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164.  Foreign  Wars. — When  Buckingham  and  Prince 
Charles  returned  from  Spain,  war  was  at  once  de- 
clared. An  expedition  was  sent  against  Cadiz,  but 
the  attempt  proved  a  failure.  Another  expedition 
sent  through  Holland  to  aid  Frederick  in  Germany 


Charles  I. 

fared  no  better,  and  the  blame  fell  upon  Buckingham, 
now  the  king's  minister,  who  managed  the  wars. 

Just  at  this  time  the  Huguenots,  or  French  Protes- 
tants, were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  French  gov- 
ernment. Buckingham  thought  to  gain  popularity 
by  aiding  them.  His  aid  proved  their  ruin  and  made 
the    English    people  hate   him    still   more.     Besides 
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wasting  public  money  on  wars,  Buckingham  squan- 
dered a  great  deal  on  his  own  pleasures,  especially 
on  dress  and  show.  His  haughty  manner  and  open 
contempt  for  the  people  made  them  call  for  his 
removal. 

165.  King  Charles  and  Parliament.  —  The  foreign 
wars  made  it  necessary  to  secure  money  from  Parlia- 
ment. But  Parliament  was  firm  in  refusing  grants 
until  the  king  promised  better  government.  The 
king  beheved  that  the  chief  duty  of  Parliaments  was 
to  vote  money ;  Parliament  believed  itself  to  be  the 
king's  adviser.  So  when  it  refused  to  vote  money, 
the  king  levied  customs  duties,  and  raised  forced 
loans  on  his  own  authority.  As  Buckingham  was 
the  king's  closest  friend,  he  was  blamed  for  his 
master's  doings,  and  a  bill  of  impeachment  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Lords,  charging  the 
royal  favourite  w^ith  many  misdeeds.  When  Buck- 
ingham laughed  at  the  charge,  a  peer  said  to  him, 
"  My  Lord,  I  can  show  you  where  a  man  of  greater 
blood  than  your  lordship,  and  as  high  in  place  and 
power,  and  as  deep  in  the  king's  favour  as  you,  hath 
been  hanged  for  as  small  a  crime  as  the  least  men- 
tioned in  this  charge."  To  save  Buckingham,  the 
king  dissolved  the  Parliament. 

166.  Petition  of  Right,  1628. — Forced  loans,  be- 
nevolences, and  illegal  cu.stoms  duties  gave  the  king 
a  considerable  revenue,  but  not  enough  for  his  neces- 
sities, especially  when  so  much  was  being  wasted. 
Another  Parliament  was  called  to  vote  money.     Not 
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a  shilling  would  the  Commons  grant  until  wrongs 
were  righted.  A  bill  called  the  Petition  of  Right 
was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  king.  This  docu- 
ment contained  nothing  new,  but  as  the  old  Enghsh 
charters  had  been  so  shamefully  set  aside,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  old  laws  brought  forth  again, 

and  signed  by  the  king.  It 
was  declared  illegal  for  the 
king  to  take  a  subject's 
money,  either  as  a  loan,  a 
benevolence,  or  a  tax,  except 
with  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment. No  man  was  to  be 
imprisoned,  except  on  a  defi- 
nite charge.  The  king's  sol- 
diers and  sailors  were  not  to 
be  sent  to  board  with  private 
citizens.  Charles  held  out 
a  long  time,  and  gave  way 
only  when  the  Commons  threatened  to  declare  Buck- 
ingham a  public  enemy.  Shortly  after  this,  as 
Death  of  Buckingham  was  going  on  board  ship  at 

Buckingham  Portsmouth,  he  was  stabbed  to  the  heart 
by  John  Felton.  Few  Englishmen  felt  any  sorrow 
at  the  death  of  the  man  whom  they  looked  upon  as 
the  evil  adviser  of  the  king. 

167.  The  Puritans.  —  The  Puritans  were  daily  be- 
coming more  and  more  disheartened.  The  Protes- 
tants were  losing  ground  in  Germany,  and  the  French 
Huguenots    were    completely    crushed.      Laud,    the 


George  villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 
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bishop  of  London,  was  the  king's  adviser  in  religious 
affairs,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Puritans,  he  was  try- 
ing to  lead  the  English  church  to  Rome.  Laud 
declared  that  subjects  were  bound  to  obey  The  Policy 
the  king  under  all  circumstances,  and  even  °^  ^^^^ 
to  give  up  their  goods  at  his  command.  This  was  cer- 
tainly no  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church, 
but  he  also  introduced  into  the  church  service  many 
changes  that  made  it  much  like  that  of  Henry  VIIL 
It  is  possible  he  had  in  mind  that  a  time  would  come 
when  the  English  church  might  again  be  joined  to 
that  of  Rome.  The  Puritans  wished  to  keep  Sunday 
as  strictly  as  the  Jews  had  kept  their  Sabbath.  Laud 
further  shocked  them  by  encouraging  the  people  to 
use  the  Sunday  afternoons  for  pleasure. 

168.  One-man  Rule,  1629-1640.  — Although  Charles 
had  signed  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  Parliament  still 
was  forced  to  continue  its  protests.  Once  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  was  about  to  leave  the  chair,  saying  that 
such  was  the  king's  order,  when  two  members  held 
him  down  while  the  House  passed  a  resolution  declar- 
ing that  whoever  made  changes  in  religion  favouring 
the  church  of  Rome,  or  whoever  paid  a  tax  not 
levied  by  Parliament,  was  an  enemy  of  his  country. 
The  king  came  with  his  guard  and  battered  at  the 
door  just  as  the  resolution  was  being  passed.  For 
the  next  eleven  years  no  Parliament  met,  and  during 
that  time  the  king's  power  was  almost  absolute.  In 
spite  of  his  promise  to  observe  the  Petition  of  Right, 
Charles  deliberately  set  himself  to  raise  a  revenue  by 
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any  means  that  promised  success.  He  openly  said 
that,  since  Parliament  had  refused  to  grant  him  sup- 
plies, it  was  his  duty  to  obtain  money  by  other  means. 
Monopolies  were  again  sold.  Gifts  were  demanded 
from  wealthy  men,  and  old,  forgotten  laws  were  made 
an  excuse  for  imposing  fines  upon  the  people.  One 
old  law  had  forbidden  the  extension  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  now  the  owners  of  the  houses  in  the 
forbidden  area  had  to  pay  heavy  fines  or  have  their 
houses  pulled  down.  The  Star  Chamber  Court  was 
kept  busy  imposing  fines,  and  seldom  indeed  did 
any  man  who  was  brought  before  the  king's  judges 
escape  without  a  heavy  penalty.  The  High  Com- 
mission Court  was  under  Laud,  who  had  now  become 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Puritans  who  refused 
to  adopt  the  prescribed  ceremonies  of  worship  were 
Laud's  special  dislike.  They  were  fined,  imprisoned, 
whipped,  branded,  and  in  some  cases  had  their  ears 
clipped.  No  man  in  England  did  so  much  as  Laud 
to  drive  settlers  to  New  England. 

169.  Ship  Money.  —  Although  the  king  was  very 
saving,  his  illegal  revenue  was  not  sufificient  to  meet 
expenses.  His  lawyers  discovered  that  an  old  cus- 
tom had  required  the  seaport  towns  to  furnish  either 
ships  or  money  to  protect  the  country  in  time  of 
war.  Charles  said  that  if  seaport  towns  were  bound 
to  do  this,  then  all  towns  were  so  bound.  And  if 
bound  to  do  so  in  time  of  war,  why  not,  he  said,  also 
in  time  of  peace  .-*  So  a  tax  called  "  ship  money " 
was  laid  upon  the  whole  nation  without  consent  of 
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Parliament.  Many  men  paid  the  tax,  but  John 
Hampden  refused.  Twenty  shillings  was  a  small 
sum,  but  Hampden  believed  this  tax  was  only  the 
beginning  of  a  plan  to  secure  much  greater  amounts. 
Seven  judges  out  of  twelve  de- 
clared against  Hampden,  but 
the  people  were  on  his  side,  and 
many  were  encouraged  to  stand 
out  against  such  injustice. 

170.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth, 
Earl  of  Strafford.  —  In  the  early 
part  of  this  reign  no  member  of 
the  Commons  spoke  more  boldly 
for  liberty  than  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth.  After  the  death  of 
Buckingham,  Wentworth  de- 
serted his  old  friends,  and  accepted  a  post  of  honour 
from  the  king.  "  You  are  going  to  leave  us,  but  we 
will  never  leave  you  while  your  head  is  on  your  shoul- 
ders," said  John  Pym,  one  of  his  fellow-members  in 
the  Commons.  Wentworth  was  made  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  later  Earl  of  Strafford.  In  Ireland 
his  aim  was  to  make  the  king  absolute,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  the  Irish  Parliament  voted  supplies 
to  maintain  a  standing  army  of  five  thousand  men. 
The  whole  island  was  brought  under  the  rule  of  a 
master,  but  it  was  a  rule  resting  on  fear  and  main- 
tained partly  by  arousing  a  mutual  hatred  between 
the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics.  Strafford  urged 
Charles  to  establish  an  equally  despotic  rule  in  Eng- 
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land,  and  even  advised  that  Irish  soldiers  be  used  to 
deprive  the  English  of  their  liberties. 

171.  The  English  Prayer-book  in  Scotland.  —  Not 
content  with  irritating  England,  Charles  had  so  little 
tact  that  he  now  made  enemies  of  his  Scottish  sub- 
jects.    Urged  on  by  Laud   he  decided  to  force  the 


Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  Strafford. 

Episcopal  Prayer-book  upon  the  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland.  Very  few  of  the  Scottish  clergymen 
obeyed  the  king's  order.  In  Edinburgh  an  old 
woman  named  Jane  Geddes  threw  her  footstool  at 
the  dean's  head  when  he  attempted  to  read  the  ser- 
vice, saying,  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  mass  at  my  ear .'' " 
The  Scots  would  not  submit  and  were  soon  in  rebel- 
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lion.  To  fight  them  the  king  must  have  money,  and 
to  get  any  large  sum  of  money  he  must  have  a  Par- 
liament. Thus  it  happened  that  after  eleven  years 
Parliament  was  again  summoned.  When  it  met  in 
1640  the  members  refused  to  vote  any  money  until 
Charles  promised  to  put  an  end  to  illegal  taxes.  This 
the  king  refused  to  do  and  dissolved  the  Parliament. 

172.  The  Long  Parliament.  —  The  Scottish  army 
was  still  in  England,  and  the  king's  purse  was  so 
empty  that  he  was  forced  to  call  another  Parliament. 
Every  man  seemed  to  feel  that  a  crisis  had  come, 
and  the  members  elected  were,  in  almost  every  case, 
Puritans  and  opposed  to  the  king.  Led  by  Pym  the 
Commons  accused  Strafford  and  Laud  of  treason. 
Strafford  was  impcacJied  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
This  means  that  the  House  of  Commons  laid  the 
charges  and  summoned  witnesses  while  the  House  of 
Lords  sat  as  judges.  There  was  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  Strafford  was  legally  guilty,  since  he  was 
acting  with  the  king's  consent ;  there  was  no  doubt 
whatever  that  he  had  planned  to  aid  Charles  in 
depriving  the  English  people  of  their  ancient  liber- 
ties as  laid  down  in  the  Magna  Charta  and  confirmed 
by  the  Petition  of  Right.  In  their  fear  that  the  bill 
of  impeachment  might  fail,  the  Commons  fell  back 
upon  their  last  resource,  one  to  be  justified  only 
when  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  in  grave 
danger.  The  bill  of  impeachment  was  withdrawn 
and  Strafford  was  sentenced  to  die  by  an  Act  of 
Attainder,    which    is    simply    an    act    of    Parliament 
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declaring  a  man's  life  forfeited.  Charles  signed  the 
bill,  sacrificed  his  friend,  and  lost  his  ablest  adviser. 
Countrymen  who  rode  into  London  to  witness  his 
execution  went  home  shouting,  "  His  head  is  off, 
his  head  is  off  !  "     The  bonfires  blazed  and  people 


John  Pym. 

seemed  to  feel  that  a  great  danger  was  removed. 
Laud  was  thrown  into  prison  to  meet  a  like  fate  a 
few  years  later. 

Pym's  power  in  this  Parliament  was  so  great  that 
he  was  called  "King  Pym."  The  Star  Chamber 
Court  and  the  Court  of  High  Commission  were  next 
abolished. 
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173.  Massacre  in  Ulster. — While  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment was  busy  making  these  changes,  terrible  news 
came  from  Ireland.  The  native  Irish  had  never 
forgotten  that  they  had  been  robbed  of  their  homes 
by  the  English  and  Scots,  and  now  that  the  strong 
hand  of  Strafford  was  removed  a  terrible  massacre 
took  place.  Thousands  of  English  were  killed  in  a 
few  days ;  —  some  were  even  buried  alive. 

174.  Attempt  to  arrest  Five  Members. — The  de- 
bates in  the  Long  Parliament  grew  warm  and  then 
hot.  Religion  was  the  cause  of  much  dispute. 
Some  wished  to  shut  out  the  bishops  from  the 
House  of  Lords.  While  the  debates  were  going  on 
the  names  "  Cavalier"  and  "  Roundhead  " 

Cavaliers 

first  came  into  use.     The  Cavaliers  were 
the  bold  courtly  gentlemen  who   wore  long  curling 
hair,  rode  horseback  in  dashing  style,  and  gave  the 
king    a    steady     support.      The    Puritan 

Roundheads 

farmers  and  merchants  who  dressed  plainly 
and   scorned  such   frivolities  as   flowing    locks   were 
named    Roundheads,   because    they   wore    their    hair 
cropped  close  to  the  head. 

The  quarrels  in  Parliament  grew  so  noisy  that  the 
king  went  to  arrest  the  five  members,  who  were  the 
leaders  of  the  Roundheads.  The  members  were 
warned  of  the  king's  approach  and  left  the  house. 
This  made  Charles  very  angry,  but  he  was  forced 
to  return  in  a  bad  humour  to  the  queen  who  was 
always  urging  him  to  be  master  of  his  kingdom. 

From  this  time  the  king's  party  and  the  Parlia- 
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ment  began  to  carry  arms  and  prepare  for  war. 
Soon  the  king  left  London  for  Oxford  and  about 
sixty  members  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  joined 
him.  The  universities  and  the  chief  nobility  and 
landowners  of  the  North  and  West  were  for  the  king; 
the  farmers  and  merchants  of  the  South  and  East 
including  London  and  other  rich  towns  were  with 
the  Parliament. 

175.  The  Civil  War  Begins.  —  Before  fighting 
actually  began,  the  Parliament  made  a  last  attempt 

to  keep  peace  by 
offering  the  king  cer- 
tain articles  for  his 
signature.  "  Should 
I  grant  these  de- 
mands," said  the  king, 
"I  may  be  waited  on 
bare-headed ;  I  may 
have  my  hand  kissed  ; 
the  title  of  majesty 
may  be  continued  to 
me,  and  I  may  please 
myself  with  the  sight  of  a  crown,  but  as  to  real  and 
true  power,    I  should   remain  but  the  picture  of  a 

King  Charles   king."     And  no  Stuart  king  was  ever  con- 
wishes  real 
power  tent  to  be  a  "  picture. 

Both  sides  made  great  sacrifices.  The  queen  hur- 
ried to  Holland  with  the  crown  jewels  to  raise  a 
loan.  Many  nobles  and  gentry  cheerfully  gave  up 
their  silver   plate   to  be   coined   for  the  king's  use. 
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Among  the  Parliament,  many  men  gave  of  their 
private  fortunes  to  equip  the  army.  Poor  women 
brought  thimbles,  brooches,  and  even  wedding  rings 
to  be  melted  into  money.  The  king's  party  was 
better  trained  in  war,  and  in  the  beginning  it  won 
some  victories.     The  first  engagement  was 

Edgehill,  1643 

a  cavalry  encounter  at  Edgehill,  in  which 
neither  party  had  a  decisive  advantage.     The  king's 
troops  were  led   by  his  nephew.    Prince   Rupert,  a 
headstrong,   daring  young  man  of  twenty-three. 

176.  Oliver  Cromwell.  —  At  first  the  parliamentary 
army  was  under  Lord  Essex.  He  had  little  ability 
and  no  desire  really  to  conquer  the  king.  But  very 
early  in  the  war  at  least  one  man  in  England  saw 
clearly  what  the  Parliament  must  do  in  order  to 
win.  Oliver  Cromwell  had  spent  his  early  life  as  a 
gentleman  farmer.  Pie  was  elected  to  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  he  soon 
declared  that  the  Roundheads  could  never  hope  to 
win  victories  against  men  of  spirit  while  their  own 
men  were  broken-down  serving-men,  and  others 
of  low  birth.  With  Cromwell,  to  see  the  right  was  to 
act,  and  he  immediately  set  about  raising  a  company 
of  men  made  up  of  independent  farmers  and  trades- 
men, who  fought  not  for  money  but  for  love  of  coun- 
try. These  men  were  officered,  for  the  most  part,  by 
gentlemen,  but  Cromwell  never  hesitated  to  give 
commands  to  men  of  mean  rank,  if  the  promotion 
were  deserved.  Such  an  army  the  world  has  sel- 
dom seen.     Instead  of  coarse  jests  and  vulgar  songs, 
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there  were  heard  around  the  camp-fires  the  psalms  of 
David  and  the  petitions  of  strong  men  in  earnest 
prayer.  "  No  man  swears  but  he  pays  his  twelvepence ; 
if  he  be  drunk,  he  is  set  in  the  stocks  or  worse." 
A  few  such  men  were  better  than  thou- 
sands of  drunken  hireUngs.  Cromwell's 
men  were  never  beaten,  and  came  to  be  known  as 


Cromwell's 
Ironsides 


Costumes,  Time  of  Charles  I. 

Ironsides.  These  men  were  under  such  strict  disci- 
pline that  they  took  no  plunder  and  carried  off  no 
food  without  making  payment. 

Death  of  Early  in  the  war,  John  Hampden  was 

Hampden  killed  ill  a  cavalry  charge  at  Chalgrove 
Field.  A  little  later  Pym  died,  and  the  loss  of  these 
great  men  brought  Cromwell  more  than  ever  to  the 
Solemn  front.    Pym's  last  act  was  to  make  an  agree- 

League  and 

Covenant  mciit  with  Scotland,  by  which  the  Scots 
were  to  aid  the  Parliament,  and  the  Parliament  was  to 
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adopt  the  Presbyterian  religion  in  England.  The 
Scottish  army,  together  with  Cromwell's  Ironsides, 
was  now  more  than  a  match  for  the  king's  troops, 
and  in  two  bloody  battles,  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby, 
the  royal  power  was  broken. 


Charles  anh  his  Children. 

177.  The  King's  Surrender.  —  Seeing  that  his  cau.se 
was  hopeless,  Charles  fled  northwards  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  Scottish  army.  Up  to  this  time, 
perhaps  no  man,  in  either  England  or  Scotland,  had 
any  thoughts  of  putting  the  king  to  death.  He 
was  still  king,  and  the  desire  was  to  force  him  into 
submission.      But    from    this    time    until    his   death, 
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Charles  gave  all  kinds  of  promises  and  made  bar- 
gains with  every  party,  hoping  that  he  might  yet 
regain  his  former  power. 

One  thing,  however,  he  would  not  promise,  and 
that  was  to  accept  the  Presbyterian  religion,  so 
the  Scots  handed  him  over  to  the  English  ParHaraent. 
About  the  same  time,  thirty-six  cartloads  of  silver 
arrived  at  the  Scottish  camp,  being  the  payment  of 
a  debt  owed  by  the  English  Parliament.  The  king 
said  that  the  Scots  had  sold  him,  whereas  they  had 
handed  him  over  to  the  English  because  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  him.  Furthermore  they  had 
not  asked  him  to  throw  himself  on  their  protection. 

178.  The  Independents.  —  Cromwell's  army  was 
largely  made  up  of  men  who  belonged  neither  to 
the  Catholic,  Anglican,  nor  Presbyterian  church. 
They  were  Puritan  Independents.  They  did  not 
beheve  in  any  set  form  of  national  religion,  but 
desired  that  each  congregation  should  manage  its 
own  affairs.  These  Independents  in  the  army  now 
began  to  quarrel  with  the  Presbyterians.  The  king 
encouraged  all  parties  and  was  true  to  none.  The 
Presbyterian  dislike  for  the  Independents  at  last 
grew  so  strong  that  a  rising  took  place  in  Scotland 
in  favour  of  the  king.  Cromwell  set  out  for  the 
North  to  crush  the  outbreak,  and  declared 

Preston, 1648  1  i  • 

that  when  he  should  return,  the  kmg 
must  answer  for  the  bloodshed.  The  Scots  were 
routed  at  Preston,  and  the  victorious  army  returned 
to   London. 
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Cromwell  now  sent  Colonel  Pride  to  prevent  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  Presbyterians  from  sit- 
ting in  the  Long  Parliament.     Those  left 

^  Pride's  Purge 

were  nicknamed  the  "  Rump,"  and  they 
speedily  formed  a  court  to  try  the  king.       He  was 
condemned  to  die  as  a  "  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and 
public  enemy." 


Section  3.     The  Commonwealth,    1649-1660 

179.  Monarchy  Abolished.  —  Soon  after  the  execu- 
tion of  the  king,  the  "  Rump  "  voted  to  abolish  the 
monarchy,  and  declared  that  England  should  be  gov- 
erned as  a  commonwealth.  A  Council  of  State,  con- 
sisting of  forty-one  members,  was  appointed  to  rule. 
Seldom  has  any  ruling  body  had  gloomier  pros- 
pects. All  Europe  was  horror-stricken  at  the  news 
that  the  English  people  had  beheaded  their  king. 
Scotland  and  Ireland  immediately  made  offers  of 
support  to  Prince  Charles,  and  even  in  England 
there  were  thousands  who  favoured  a  monarchy. 
Upon  the  army  alone  could  the  Council  of  State 
place  absolute  dependence. 

180.  Cromwell  and  Ireland.  —  The  first  pressing 
danger  was  from  Ireland,  where  Charles  II  was  pro- 
claimed king  and  a  large  army  raised  in  his  support 
by  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  Cromwell  was  cromweii's 
sent  to  put  down  the  rising,  and  in  doing  '^^°s^*°<=^ 
so  he  showed  much  vigour  and  altogether  unnecessary 
severity.     Drogheda    was    stormed,    and    every   man 
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bearing  arms  was  put  to  death ;  about  two  thousand 
were  slain.  Shortly  after,  thousands  more  were 
slaughtered  at  Wexford.  The  officers  were  shot, 
and  many  of  the  soldiers  were  shipped  to  the  Barba- 
does.     Before  such  measures  the  Irish  quickly  gave 


Oliver  Cromwell. 

way,  but  for  ages  after,  an   Irishman's  worst  wish 

was,  "The  curse  of  Cromwell  be  upon  you." 

181.    Prince  Charles  in  Scotland. — When  his  hopes 

from  Ireland  were  blasted.  Prince  Charles  went  to 
Scotland,  where  he  rallied  the  Presby- 
terians around  him  by  taking  a  solemn 
oath   to  support  their  religion.     A   large 

Scottish  army  took  the  field  to  fight  for  the  young 


Prince 
Charles  a 
Presbyterian 
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king.  Cromwell  promptly  crossed  the  Border.  The 
Scots  had  the  advantage  of  position,  but  in  a  battle  it 
usually  happens  that  military  genius  and  experience 
are  of  more  value  than  mere  position.  When  the 
battle  began,  Cromwell  said,  "  Let  God  arise  and  let 
His  enemies  be  scattered."  Three  thousand  Scots 
were  slain  and  ten  thousand  taken  prison- 

Dunbar,  1650 

ers.     About  four  thousand  prisoners  were 
sent  to  their  homes.     A  year  later  the  young  king 
invaded  England,  and  Cromwell  again  crushed  him 
at  Worcester  on  the  anniversary  of  Dun-  Worcester, 
bar.     Charles  now  had  many  adventurous  ^^^^ 
escapes.     At   one    time   he   was   hidden   in   an   oak 
tree  while  Crom- 
well's    troopers 
were    searching 
for   him    below. 
In  the  end,  he  es- 
caped to  France 
by   disguising 
himself  as  a  ser- 
vant to  a  young 
lady. 

182.  John  Mil- 
ton. —  Next  to 
Cromwell  the 
most  interesting 
man  of  this  period  was  John  Milton,  who  was  Latin 
secretary  to  the  Council  of  State.  It  was  left  to 
Milton  to  explain  to  the  nations  of  Europe  the  real 


John  Mii.ton. 
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reasons  why  Charles  I  had  been  put  to  death.  Mil- 
ton's clear  reasoning  did  much  to  gain  favour  for 
the  Commonwealth  among  fair-minded  men.  It  was 
during  this  period  of  overwork  that  the  great  Puritan 
writer  became  blind.  At  a  later  period,  when  com- 
pletely bUnd,  he  wrote  the  great  poems,  "  Paradise 
Lost"  and  "Paradise  Regained." 

183.  War  with  Holland,  1653.  —  The  Dutch  were 
at  this  time  the  greatest  commercial  nation  in  the 
world.  The  Commonwealth  passed  the  Navigation 
Act,  which  said  that  foreign  goods  coming  into  Eng- 
land must  come  in  the  ships  of  the  nation  sending 
the  goods.  The  Dutch  were  displeased,  and  war 
broke  out.  Van  Tromp,  the  Dutch  admiral,  was  a 
brave  commander,  and  in  one  great  fight  he  forced 
the  English  to  retreat.  He  then  sailed  along  the 
Channel  with  a  broom  at  his  mast-head  as  an  insult 
to  the  English,  Parliament  fitted  out  another  fleet, 
Dutch  War  ^^^  ^^^  English  admiral,  Blake,  chased 
'^53  the  Dutch  out  of  English  waters.  Blake's 
success  was  the  more  brilliant  because  he  had  been 
a  soldier  all  his  life,  taking  command  of  his  first  ship 
only  three  years  before  this  victory. 

184.  Expulsion  of  the  "Rump." — Cromwell  was 
growing  impatient  with  the  Rump  Parliament.  The 
members  did  much  talking  and  little  business.  They 
seldom  numbered  over  eighty,  and  in  no  way  repre- 
sented England.  They  were  incessantly  talking  of 
dissolving,  yet  never  doing  it.  They  even  proposed 
that   if  they  were  dissolved,  every  man  among  them 
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should  have  a  seat  in  the  new  Parliament  without 
election.  One  day  Cromwell  went  down  to  the 
House  with  a  body  of  musketeers.  He  sat  and 
listened  awhile,  then  made  a  fiery  speech, 

^  ,  Long  Parlia- 

ending   by  saying :    "  Call   them    in  ;    call  ment  dis- 
solved, 1653 
them  in.      We  have  had  enough  of  this. 

I  will  put  an  end  to  your  prating."     The  soldiers 

came  in   and   cleared  the  house.     Cromwell  locked 

the  door  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket.     Few  men 


Shh.ling  Piece  of  the  COxMmonwealth. 

felt  any  sorrow  for  the  fate  of  the  "  Rump."  Crom- 
well himself  said,  "  We  did  not  hear  a  dog  bark  at 
their  going." 

185.  Military  Rule,  1653-1658.  —  A  sort  of  conven- 
tion was  now  called,  and  the  leading  men  declared 
Cromwell  to  be  Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth. 
After  this,  Cromwell  made  one  or  two  attempts  to 
rule  by  Parliament,  but  did  not  succeed.  In  fact,  he 
was  as  ready  to  quarrel  with  Parliaments  as  Charles  I 
had  been.  He  really  ruled  by  the  army,  and  for  this 
purpose  divided  England  into  ten  military  districts 
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with  a  captain  over  each.  The  five  years  of  military 
rule  were  years  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Never  had 
the  laws  been  more  strictly  and  justly  administered. 
On  the  very  day  that  the  Commonwealth  concluded 
an  alUance  with  Portugal,  a  brother  of  the  Portuguese 
ambassador  was  hanged  in  London  for  murder.  Such 
fearless  acts  made  foreigners  respect  the  nation. 
Cromwell  was  far  from  happy.  He  lived  in  constant 
fear  of  assassination.  It  was  reported  that  the  exiled 
prince  was  offering  large  rewards  to  any  one  who  would 
put  him  out  of  the  way  by  "  pistol,  sword, 

Death  of  ^  j       j        >. 

Cromwell,  dagger,  or  poison."  The  death  of  a  favour- 
ite daughter,  and  the  cares  of  government 
brought  on  an  illness  from  which  he  died  in  1658. 

186.  End  of  Puritan  Rule.  —  Cromwell's  son  Rich- 
ard succeeded  him  as  Protector.  Richard  was  a  harm- 
less, amiable  man,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  rule  a 
nation.  In  less  than  two  years  Prince  Charles  was 
invited  to  return  to  England  to  become  its  king. 

The  country  was  tired  of  Puritan  rule.  Not  all 
Puritans  were  so  earnest  and  patriotic  as  Cromwell 
and  Milton.  Many  of  them  were  bigoted  and  others 
were  insincere.  They  had  put  an  end  to  all  amuse- 
ments even  to  the  dance  around  the  May- 

Puritans  ob-  1  1         o         i 

jected  to         pole.     The  theatres  were  closed,     bunday 

amusements  ,  .   ,      ,        r^\  •\  -i 

sports  were  severely  punished.  Children 
were  not  even  allowed  to  play  at  ninepins  on  that 
day.  No  man  might  take  a  walk  on  Sunday,  except 
to  church,  witht)ut  l)cing  rebuked  by  some  zealous 
Puritan.      It  was  a  grievous  sin  to  say,  "  Plague  take 
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you,"  or  to  eat  mince  pies  at  Christmas.  The  honest 
desire  of  the  best  Puritans  to  discourage  vice  had 
grown  by  degrees  until  the  narrowness  of  many 
so-called  Puritans  was  ridiculous. 


Section  4.     Charles  II,   1660-1685 

187.  The  Restoration.  —  Every  honest  Briton  must 
blush  with  shame  as  he  reads  the  history  of  the 
"Merry  Mon- 
arch." P^or  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century 
his  court  was  a 
scene  of  folly  and 
wickedness.  Puri- 
tan strictness  was 
followed  by  a 
royal  license  that 

A  shameless      ^^^     "*-• 

c°"''*  bounds 

to  shameful  acts. 

The  money  voted 

to    the    king    by 

Parliament  was  wasted  on  wicked  pleasures.     The 

king's  character  was  very  truthfully  expressed  by  a 

court  favourite  in  a  verse  which  he  wrote,  saying  it 

would  do  for  his  master's  epitaph  :  — 

"  Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord,  tlie  king, 
Whose  word  no  man  relies  on  ; 
Wlio  never  said  a  foolisli  thing, 
Nor  never  does  a  wise  one." 


Charles  II. 
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The  Puritan  army  was  disbanded,  but  the  king  kept 
five  thousand  troops  as  a  bodyguard.  This  gradually 
grew  into  our  present  standing  army. 

188.  Treatment  of  Regicides.  —  All  concerned  in 
the  death  of  Charles  I  were  called  regicides. 
Charles  II  had  promised  to  pardon  all  such  who 
surrendered.  The  promise  was  not  kept,  and  of 
those  who  gave  themselves  up,  some  were  executed 
and  others  were  kept  in  prison.  The  bodies  of 
Cromwell  and  some  others  were  dragged  from  their 
graves  and  hanged  in  chains,  while  those  of  Pym 
and  the  great  Blake  were  spitefully  removed  from 
Corporation  Westminster  Abbey.  To  protect  the  lives 
Act,  1661  ^£  future  sovereigns  Parliament  compelled 
all  officials  to  take  a  solemn  oath  declaring  their 
belief  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  subject  under  any 
circumstances  to  take  up  arms  against  a  king. 

189.  The  King's  Revenue.  —  The  king's  first  Parlia- 
ment was  so  loyal  that  it  voted  him  for  life  the  sum 
of  ;^ 1, 200,000  annually.  In  return  Charles  gave  up 
all  feudal  control  over  wards  and  heiresses.  The 
king's  revenue  made  him  largely  independent  of 
Parliament.  He  had  more  ready  money  than  any 
previous  sovereign. 

190.  Protestant  Dissenters.  —  Charles  owed  his 
throne  to  the  Presbyterians.  But  Stuart  kings  never 
remembered  obligations.  The  new  Parliament  was 
almost  wholly  made  up  of  "  cavaliers  "  who  wished  to 
see  the  prayer-book  restored.  The  Presbyterians 
and  Independents  objected   to  this,  but  an   Act  of 
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Uniformity  was  passed  requiring  all   clergymen  to 

use  the  prayer-book.      Some  two  thousand   refused 

and   gave  up  their  churches.     The   Prot- 

*  '■  Act  of 

estants  in  England  who  were  opposed  to  uniformity, 

1662 
the  use  of  the  prayer-book  now  came  to 

be  called  Dissenters.      These  Dissenters,  who  were 

mostly   Baptists   and   Quakers,  were    persecuted    by 


St.  Paul's  Cathedral  before  the  Fire. 

fines  and  imprisonment  for  not  attending  church,  as 
many  as  ten   thousand  being  in  prison  at  one  time. 
An   attempt  was  also   made  to  break  up  Five-miie 
dissenting  congregations  by  the  Five-mile  ^*^^'  '^^^ 
Act,  which  forbade  their  clergy  to  preach  or  teach 
within  five  miles  of  any  town  or  city. 

Among  the  dissenting  preachers  was  John  Bunyan, 
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the  tinker,  who  spent  twelve  years  in  jail.  As  Bun- 
yan  could  not  carry  on  his  old  trade  in  jail  he  learned 
to  make  tags  for  stay-laces,  and  these  were  sold  at 
the  prison  door  by  his  little  blind  daughter.  Some- 
times Bunyan  was  permitted  to  leave  the 

John  Bunyan 

prison  for  a  few  hours  to  preach  to  some 
neighbouring  congregation.  During  his  imprisonment 
he  wrote  his  wonderful  vision,  called  "  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress," which  has  been  translated  into  more  than  thirty 
foreign  languages. 

191.  The  Covenanters.  —  The  Presbyterians,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  were  called  Covenanters 
because  they  had  signed  a  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant to  protect  their  religion.  Charles  allowed  the 
Scottish  Parliament  to  estabhsh  the  same  form  of 
worship  in  Scotland  as  was  used  in  England,  but  the 
Presbyterians  refused  to  go  to  church,  just  as  the  Dis- 
senters had  refused  in  England.  And  now  began  a 
terrible  religious  persecution  in  Scotland.  The  Cove- 
nanters   held    meetings   in   private   houses  or  in  the 

fields.     These   meetings,   called   Conventi- 

Conventicles 

cles,  were  forbidden  and  were  broken  up 
by  armed  soldiers.  In  spite  of  persecution,  the  Cove- 
nanters still  met  in  caves  and  other  secret  places, 
always  going  armed  and  ready  to  fight. 

192.  William  Penn.  —  Among  the  Dissenters  was 
a  body  called  Quakers.  These  people  held  some 
peculiar  views.  They  would  not  take  an  oath  ;  they 
thought  it  wrong  to  engage  in  war ;  they  dressed 
very  plainly;    they  used  the   pronouns  "thou"  and 
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"thee  "  ;  they  would  not  even  prosecute  their  fellow- 
men  in  the  courts.  A  certain  Quaker  named  William 
Penn  was  the  son  of  an  English  admiral  who  had 
loaned  the  king  ;^  16,000  to  equip  the  navy.  The 
king  was  unwilling  to  repay  the  debt  to  the  son,  but 
made  no  objection  to  giving  him  a  grant  of  land  in 


i.j..\i 
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America  comprising  the  present  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Here  Penn  took  thousands  of  persecuted 
Quakers  who  were  glad  to  escape  torture  and  im- 
prisonment. Penn  made  treaties  with  the  Indians 
and  bought  the  land  from  them.  He  also  punished 
severely  any  merchant  who  dealt  dishonestly  with  the 
Indians.  In  the  event  of  any  dispute  between  a 
white  man  and  an  Indian  the  case  was  to  be  settled 
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by  a  committee  made  up  of  six  white  men  and  six 
Indians. 

193.  The  Great  Plague,  1665. —  A  fatal  disease 
broke  out  in  London.  All  who  could  do  so  left  the 
city.  The  people  died  by  thousands.  The  living 
could  scarcely  bury  the  dead  ;  the  houses  visited  by 
the  disease  were  marked  with  a  red  cross  and  the 
words  "The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us."  Grass 
grew  in  the  streets.  At  night  the  death-cart  rum- 
bled through  the  deserted  city,  and  the  drivers 
cried,  "  Bring  out  your  dead."  At  least  one  hun- 
dred thousand  perished. 

194.  The  Great  Fire,  1666.  —  Scarcely  had  the 
plague  died  out  when  a  terrible  fire  swept  away 
part  of  the  city.  A  high  wind  was  blowing  and 
the  wooden  houses  burned  like  so  much  kindling. 
It  is  said  that  thirteen  thousand  homes  were  laid  in 
ashes.  The  Catholics  were  blamed  for  the  fire,  and 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years  a  monument  in  London 
bore  an  inscription  which  did  a  great  injustice  to 
people  who  are  now  known  to  have  been  innocent. 
"  The  burning  of  this  Protestant  city  was  begun  by 
the  malice  of  the  Popish  faction  to  extirpate  the 
Protestant  rehgion  and  English  liberties."  This  in- 
scription was  effaced  in  1830.  The  old  cathedral  of 
St.  Paul's  was  burned  and  the  new  one  was  planned 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Perhaps  it  was  just  as 
well  that  the  old  plague-infected  houses  were  de- 
stroyed, lietter  buildings  and  wider  streets  soon 
covered  the  burnt  district. 
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195.  The  Dutch  War.  —  The  Dutch  and  the  English 
were  rivals  in  commerce.  In  1664  a  quarrel  broke 
out    because  of  a    dispute    over    the  trade  in  West 


St.  Paul's  Cathemrai.. 

Africa,  and  as  the  Dutch  were  also  determined  to 
control  the  spice  trade  of  the  East  Indies,  a  crisis  was 
reached.  First,  the  merchants  of  the  two  countries 
and  then  the  governments  took  part  in  the  dispute. 
The    Dutch   had  a  colony  in  America,  at  the  mouth 
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of  the  Hudson  River,  called  New  Amsterdam.      Eng- 
land seized  this  colony  and  called  it  New  York,  after 
the  king's  brother.     Several  stubborn  bat- 

England  ° 

gains  New       tlcs  were  fought  on  the  water,  and  on  one 

York,  1664 

occasion  the  Dutch  admiral,  De  Ruyter, 
sailed  up  the  Thames  and  carried  off  the  finest  ship 
in  the  English  fleet.     The  king  was  really  to  blame 

for  this   because    he    had   wasted   on    his 

Dutch  in  the 

Medway,  plcasurcs  the  money  voted  for  the  war, 
leaving  the  fleet  without  either  men  or 
supplies.  The  peace  treaty  left  England  in  posses- 
sion of  New  York,  but  gave  to  the  Dutch  control 
of  the  spice  trade  with  the  East.  Six  years  later  the 
war  was  renewed,  and  peace  was  restored  only  when 
the  Dutch  Prince,  William  of  Orange,  was  married 
to  Mary,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

196.  Treaty  of  Dover.  —  England,  Holland,  and 
Sweden,  three  of  the  Protestant  nations  of  Europe, 
entered  into  a  league  called  the  Triple  Alliance. 
The  chief  object  of  this  alliance  was  to  prevent  Louis 
XIV  of  France  from  seizing  any  part  of  Holland. 

No    act   of    his    reign    reveals   the   dishonesty  of 

Charles   II   more  clearly  than  the   secret   treaty  of 

Dover  made  with  Louis  of  France  almost 

Secret  treaty     . 

of  Dover,  mimediately  after  he  had  entered  into 
the  Triple  Alliance.  By  this  treaty  Charles 
bound  himself  to  aid  France  in  conquering  Holland, 
to  declare  himself  a  Catholic  as  soon  as  he  dared  to 
do  so,  and  to  grant  freedom  of  worship  to  Catholics  in 
England.     In  return  Louis  XIV  was  to  make  Charles 
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independent  of  Parliament  by  a  large  pension  and 
furnish  French  troops  to  put  down  the  English  if 
they  rose  in  rebellion. 

197.    Declaration  of  Indulgence,  1672.  —  Charles  II 
was  at  heart  a  Roman  Catholic.      It  was  part  of  his 


Sir  Christopher  Wrf.n. 


plan  to  persecute 
agree  to  a  general 
church  of  Rome, 
were  willing  to  buy 
they   believed   that 
religion  would  lead 
king;  issued  on  his 


the  Dissenters  until  they  should 
toleration  that  would  include  the 
Few  of  the  Dissenters,  however, 
their  freedom  in  this  way,  because 
the  toleration  of  the  Catholic 
to  serious  troubles.  In  1672,  the 
own  authority  a    Declaration   of 
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Indulgence,  which  gave  liberty  of  public  worship  to 
Protestant  Dissenters,  and  allowed  Catholics  to  hold 
services  in  private  houses.  Thousands  of  innocent 
men  were  set  free  from  the  jails,  and  broken  families 
were  again  united. 

198.  Test  Act,  1673. — The  king's  real  design  in 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  undoubtedly  to 
benefit  the  Catholics.  There  was  a  feeling  through- 
out the  land  that  the  country  was  in  danger.  The 
king's  brother,  James,  was  known  to  be  a  Catholic, 
and  he  was  in  command  of  the  fleet.  Whispers 
went  round  that  the  king  himself  leaned  towards 
Rome.  Parliament  forced  Charles  to  recall  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  and  to  give  his  assent 
to  the  Test  Act.  This  act  required  every  man  hold- 
ing civil  or  military  office  to  take  an  oath  against 
transubstantiation,  and  to  receive  the  sacraments  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  English  church.  The 
Duke  of  York  immediately  resigned  his  command, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  hundreds  in  the 
civil  service  and  the  army. 

199.  Exclusion  Bill.  —  So  determined  was  the  op- 
position of  Englishmen  to  any  other  than  a  Protestant 
ruler  that  it  was  now  proposed  to  shut  out  James,  Duke 
of  York,  from  the  throne.  Charles  II  had  no  legiti- 
mate children,  but  he  had  a  son  called  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  who  was  very  popular  among  the  middle- 
class  English  Protestants.  Some  even  declared  that 
the  king  had  really  been  married  to  Monmouth's 
mother.     One  plan  was  to  declare  Monmouth  heir  to 
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the  throne  and  thus  to  shut  out  the  Duke  of  York.  An- 
other plan  was  to  give  the  crown  to  Mary,  a  Protes- 
tant daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  wife  of  WilHam 
of  Orange.  The  Monmouth  party  won  the  first  vic- 
tory and  the  Exckision  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Com- 


CosTUMES,  Time  of  Charles  II. 


mons.  The  king  now  used  his  influence  to  secure 
the  throne  for  his  brother,  and  the  bill  was  rejected 
by  the  Lords. 

200.  Whig  and  Tory.  —  It  was  during  this  excite- 
ment that  the  words  Whig  and  Tory  first  came  into 
general  use.  The  friends  of  the  Duke  of  York  were 
naturally  opponents  of  the  Exclusion  Bill.  Some 
one    noted    that    the    duke   favoured    Irishmen,  and 
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immediately  all  who  opposed  the  bill  were  called 
Irish,  and  then  wild  Irish,  and  then  Tories,  which 
originally  signified  an  Irish  robber  or  "  bog-trotter," 
that  is,  a  man  who  lived  an  outcast  life  among  the 
bogs.  A  little  later  the  friends  of  the  bill  were  called 
Whigs,  which  in  Scotland  meant  sour  whey,  and  was 
a  nickname  first  given  to  Scottish  rebels.  Within  a 
very  few  years  these  nicknames  were  accepted  by 
the  people  to  whom  they  were  given,  and  when  party 
government  was  introduced,  we  find  every  man 
owning  himself  to  be  either  Whig  or  Tory. 

201.  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  1679.  —  The  Magna  Charta 
and  the  Petition  of  Right  had  spoken  very  clearly 
about  the  rights  of  every  Englishman  to  a  fair  trial 
before  imprisonment.  But  the  king's  officers  could 
find  many  ways  to  set  aside  the  laws.  Both  Mary  of 
Scotland  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  spent  long  years  in 
prison  without  any  trial  or  legal  sentence.  Prisoners 
before  trial  were  sometimes  sent  to  Ireland,  Scotland, 
or  America,  where  their  friends  could  not  trace  them 
easily.  In  the  midst  of  the  debates  on  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  an  act  was  passed  called  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
which  means  in  Latin, /<?;/  have  the  body.  By  this  act 
a  jailer  is  bound,  upon  demand  being  made,  to  produce 
in  court  the  body  of  his  prisoner,  and  show  by  what 
authority  he  is  detained.  If  there  is  no  evidence, 
the  prisoner  must  be  discharged,  and  if  the  offence  is 
not  serious,  he  must  be  allowed  to  furnish  bail. 

202.  Popish  Plot. —Just  before  the  Exclusion  Bill 
there    was    a    great    outcry    against    the    Catholics 
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because  of  the  so-called  "  Popish  Plot."  A  tale 
was  started  by  Titus  Oates,  an  unprincipled  scoun- 
drel, who  said  that  the  Catholics  were  plotting  to 
murder  Charles  II,  and  to  make  James  king,  after 
which  there  was  to  be  a  general  massacre  of  Prot- 
estants.     In  those  days  people   were  easily   excited 


Costumes,  Time  of  Chaki.es  II. 

over  religion.  The  Gunpowder  Plot  was  yet  fresh 
in  their  minds,  and  for  a  time  Oates  published  a 
fresh  lie  every  morning.  He  grew  so  bold  as  to 
accuse  innocent  men  by  name.  Several  very  emi- 
nent Catholics  were  executed  before  the  real  charac- 
ter of  Oates  was  discovered.  As  we  have  seen, 
there  really  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  king  to 
extend  favours  and  privileges  to  Catholics  and  per- 
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haps  some  vague  hints  of  the  secret  treaty  of  Dover 
had  reached  the  people  and  made  them  more  ready 
to  beheve  the  slanders  of  Oates. 

203.  Death  of  Charles  II.  ~  The  Merry  Monarch 
was  now  an  old  man,  worn  out  with  dissipation.  He 
had  lived  only  fifty-five  years,  but  forty  of  those  years 
had  been  wasted  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  When 
he  came  to  die  his  brother  James  smuggled  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  up  the  back  stairs,  and  from  him  King 
Charles  received  the  last  rites  of  the  church.  Even 
in  the  hour  of  death  his  ready  wit  did  not  fail  him, 
and  he  apologised  for  being  so  long  in  dying. 

Section  5.     James  II,   1685-1688 

204.  Promises  to  maintain  the  Laws.  —  The  excite- 
ment over  the  Exclusion  Bill  and  the  Popish  Plot  had 
really  made  the  Duke  of  York  less  unpopular  than 
before,  and  when  he  became  king,  the  people  were 
ready  to  give  him  a  hearty  support.  Although  he 
was  a  professed  Catholic,  he  solemnly  swore  to  pro- 
tect the  English  church,  and  his  subjects  believed  he 
would  keep  his  oath.  Everything  was  in  his  favour. 
The  Tories  were  in  the  majority,  and  their  loyalty 
"Passive  '^^'^^  unbounded.  They  gave  a  ready  as- 
obedience"  g^j^^  ^q  g^  doctrine  preached  at  that  time 
by  the  English  church  called  the  doctrine  of  'I  pas- 
sive obedience"  or  "non-resistance,"  which  meant 
that  subjects  were  bound  to  obey  a  king,  no  matter 
how  unjustly  he  might  rule  them. 
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205.  Monmouth's  Rebellion.  —  Monmouth  did  not 
allow  his  uncle  to  wear  the  crown  without  a  struggle. 
Leaving  Holland,  where  he  had  been  visiting  William 
of  Orange,  he  landed  in  Dorset  and  soon  had  in  his 
train  a  small  army  of  peasants,  who  welcomed  him  as 
a  Protestant.  Monmouth's  army  was  untrained,  and 
part  of  his  followers  armed  only  with  scythes  and 
axes.  Moving  towards  London  he  met  the  king's 
troops  at  Sedgemoor.  Here  Monmouth  attempted 
to  surprise  the  royal  army,  but  was  com-  sedgemoor, 
pletely  defeated  and  captured.    He  begged  '^^^ 

for  mercy,  but  King  James  gave  orders  for  his  execu- 
tion. The  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  led  a  rising  of 
the  Campbells  in  Scotland,  was  also  defeated  and 
executed. 

206.  Bloody  Assize.  —  It  was  now  decided  to  make 
an  example  of  the  poor  ignorant  peasants  who 
had  joined  Monmouth.  Judge  Jeffreys  was  sent 
into  the  west  country  to  travel  on  circuit  and  con- 
demn the  offenders.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  only  a 
little  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  England  had 
such  a  brutal  judge.  He  swore  at  the  prisoners, 
called  them  names,  mocked  them,  and  in  some  cases 
refused  to  hear  a  word  of  evidence  in  their  favour. 
To  one  man  he  said,  "  Thou  impudent  rebel.  I  see 
thee  already  with  the  halter  round  thy  neck."  Another 
produced  evidence  that  he  was  a  good  Protestant. 
"  Protestant !  "  roared  Jeffreys,  "  you  mean  Presby- 
terian. I'll  hold  you  a  wager  of  it.  I  can  smell  a 
Presbyterian    forty    miles,"       Alice    Lisle,    an    old 
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woman  eighty  years  of  age,  was  hanged  for  shelter- 
ing two  soldiers  who  had  fought  with  Monmouth. 
In  all,  350  were  hanged,  and  hundreds  of  others 
were  whipped,  tortured,  or  sold  into  slavery.  In 
several  cases  the  queen's  maids  of  honour  made  for- 

tunes  by  taking  large  sums 
of  money  from  the  rebels' 
friends  and  then  getting 
Jeffreys  to  set  them  free. 
Only  those  with  money 
could  hope  for  any  mercy. 
When  Jeffreys  returned  to 
London,  his  own  father  re- 
fused to  see  him,  but  James 
thanked  him  and  gave  him 
the  position  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

207.  James  II  and  the  Test  Act.  —  After  this  rebel- 
lion the  loyalty  of  the  people  was  unbounded,  and 
James  felt  that  he  could  do  as  he  chose.  His  great 
desire  was  to  give  his  fellow-religionists  equal  rights 
with  the  Protestants.  Perhaps  if  he  had  gone  about 
the  matter  wisely,  he  might  have  succeeded.  But 
instead  of  winning  the  people  little  by  little,  he 
alarmed  them  by  doing  many  things  that  were  en- 
tirely contrary  to  law.  Catholic  officers  were  given 
Test  Act  places  in  the  army  and  navy  without 
violated  conforming    to    the    Test    Act ;    the    law 

was  entirely  set  aside.  Contrary  to  the  laws,  Jesuits 
and    monks    were    allowed    to    return    to    England. 


"1^ 


George,  Baron  Jeffreys. 
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The  king  increased  the  army,  and  asked  Parhament 
for  more  money.  In  spite  of  its  loyalty,  Parliament 
protested   as^ainst   the   king's   violation   of 

^  '^  °  ^  standing 

the  laws.     James  answered  by  dissolving  army 

increased 

the  Parliament. 

Many  years  before  this,  Henry  IV  of  France  had 
put  an  end  to  religious  wars  in  that  country  by  issu- 
ing a  decree  called  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  gave 
Huguenots,  or  French  Protestants,  some  liberty  of 
worship.  Louis  XIV  of  France  now  withdrew  this 
edict,   and  so  persecuted  the    Huguenots 

Huguenots 
that    thousands    of    them    fled    to    other  come  to 

England 

countries.  Many  came  to  London,  and 
among  them  was  a  strong  colony  of  hat-makers  and 
silk-weavers,  who  built  up  a  thriving  trade.  This 
action  of  the  French  king  made  the  English  people 
yet  more  suspicious  of  James  II.  They  feared 
that  he  was  planning  to  restore  the  Catholic  religion 
to  its  old  position  in  England. 

208.  Judges  Dismissed. — James  II  claimed  that 
it  was  his  privilege  to  do  many  things  on  his  own 
authority,  even  though  those  things  were  forbidden 
by  Parliament.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  doctrines 
of  "divine  right"  and  "passive  obedience,"  which 
were  preached  by  the  English  church  clergy,  en- 
couraged the  king  in  thinking  that  his  subjects  would 
obey  him  in  all  things.  James  asked  the  judges  to 
pronounce  upon  his  dispensing  power,  and  when  a 
judge  was  found  who  would  not  agree  that  the  king 
might  do  as  he  pleased,  the  judge  was  asked  to  resign, 
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and  his  place  given  to  a  less  steadfast  man.  James 
then  pubhshed  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  giving 
liberty  of  worship  to  all  his  subjects. 

209.  Attack  on  the  Universities.  —  The  two  great 
universities  of  O.xford  and  Cambridge  were  strongly 
Protestant.  The  professors  and  tutors  had  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Test  Act.  Catholics  and  Dissenters 
might  not  attend  there,  even  as  students.  King 
James  now  ordered  the  fellows  of  Oxford  to  elect  a 
Catholic  as  head  of  one  of  the  colleges.  The  fellows 
refused  and  were  driven  out  of  the  college  by  the 
king,  who  put  Catholics  in  their  places,  thirteen  in  a 
single  day.  The  fellows,  however,  were  welcomed 
to  the  homes  of  wealthy  men,  who  considered  it  an 
honour  to  receive  them  as  guests. 

210.  Declaration  of  Indulgence. — As  his  first  Declara- 
tion had  been  coldly  received  by  the  people,  James 
Second  decided  on  another,  and  ordered  that  on  a 
o/iMui"""  certain  Sunday  the  clergy  should  read  it 
gence,  1688  fj-^j-^^^  ^.|-^gjj.  pulpits.  Some  obeyed,  but  many 
refused.  In  several  cases  the  people  walked  out  of 
the  churches,  and  the  declaration  was  read  to  empty 
benches.  Seven  bishops,  headed  by  Sancroft,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  signed  a  petition  to  the  king, 
praying  him  to  recall  the  Indulgence.  This  so  an- 
gered the  king  that  he  had  the  bishops  charged  with 
libel,  although  never  before  had  any  man  in  England 
heard  that  it  was  a  libelous  act  to  sign  a  petition. 

211.  The  Trial  of  the  Bishops. — When  it  was 
known  that  the  bishops  were  to  be  tried,  the  people 
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went  wild  with  excitement.       The  trial  lasted  for  a 

whole  day,  and  when  the  jury  retired,  the  throngs  of 

people  were  hushed  to  a  silence  almost  breathless. 

Before  a  jury  can  give  a  verdict  in  a  criminal  case  all 

twelve  jurors  must  be  of  one  mind.    Among  the  jurors 

was  one  Arnold, 

the  king's  brewer. 

The     poor    man 

knew    not    what 

to  do.     He'  said, 

"  If  I  find  for  the 

bishops,    I    shall 

brew  no  more  for 

the  king ;  and  if 

I     find    for    the 

king,  I  shall  brew 

no  more  for  an\- 

other  person." 

One  portly  juror 

said     that      he 

would       waste 

away  to  the  size 

of  a  tobacco  pipe 

before  he  would  find  the  bishops  guilty.    After  several 

hours  a  decision  was  reached,  and  when  the  foreman 

of  the  jury  said   "not  guilty,"  the  people  raised  a 

cheer  that  was  taken  up  on  the  street  and  echoed  all 

over  London.    Even  the  king's  soldiers  posted  outside 

of  the  city  took  up  the  cheer,  and  showed  that  they 

were  patriotic  and  not  merely  the  king's  fighting  men. 


The  Bishops  uefore  the  Council. 
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212.  Invitation  to  William  and  Mary.  —  William  of 
Orange  was  a  grandson  of  Charles  I,  and  moreover  was 
married  to  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  King  James. 
Many  people  were  willing  to  bear  with  James,  who 
was  now  fifty-five  years  old,  because  they  believed 
that  Mary  on  becoming  queen  would  undo  the  work 
of  her  father  and  uphold  the  Protestant  religion. 
James  had  married  a  second  wife,  and  just  after  the 


Medal  struck  in  Honour  of  the  Bishops. 


A  prince  born 


bishops'  trial  a  prince  was  born.  As  he  was  sure  to 
be  educated  as  a  CathoHc,  the  people  now  began  to 
lose  hope  of  securing  a  Protestant  ruler.  Believing 
that  the  Protestant  religion  was  threatened 
by  the  king,  the  leading  men  among  both 
Whigs  and  Tories  sent  an  invitation  to  William  of 
Orange  asking  him  to  come  with  an  army  to  protect 
the  liberties  of  England. 

213.    Revolution  of  1688.  —  For  some  weeks  Will- 
iam could  not  get  away  because  he  was  expecting  a 
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war  with   Louis   of    France.     When   he   did    land   at 
Torbay,  in  Devonshire,  he  met  with  no  very  warm 
reception.     Gradually,  however,  the  leading  English 
nobles  joined  him.     Mary's  sister,  the  Princess  Anne, 
and  her  husband,  George  of  Denmark,  left  the  king 
and  fled  to  William's  army.     Lord  Churchill  also  de- 
serted   the    king   with    part   of  the   royal  wiiiiams 
troops.     King  James  now  offered  to  undo  ^^^'^^"^ 
his  illegal  acts,  but  it  was  too  late.      In  despair  the 
king  fled,  but  was  captured  and  brought  back.     He 
was  allowed  to  escape  again  and  went  to 
France,    where    his    cousin,    Louis    XIV, 
gave  him  a  brotherly  welcome.     Although  no  blood 
had  been  shed,  the  Revolution  of   1688  was  accom- 
plished.     This    Revolution    scarcely    disturbed    the 
daily  life  of  the  English  people,  yet  it  made  changes 
of  great  importance. 


Section  6.     William  and  Mary,   1688- 1702 

214.  The  Liberties  of  the  People  again  Confirmed.  — 
When  James  II  fled  from  London  he  threw  the  Great 
Seal  into  the  Thames,  hoping  that  no  business  could 
be  legally  carried  on  without  it.  The  English  people 
had  never  allowed  mere  formalities  to  interfere  with 
them,  nor  did  they  do  so  now.  As  James  II  had  dis- 
solved Parliament  and  no  legal  Parliament  could  be 
summoned  without  a  king's  writ,  the  House  of  Lords 
asked  William  to  send  circular  letters  throughout  the 
kingdom,  calling  upon  the  electors  to  choose  delegates 
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for  a  Convention  Parliament.  This  was  done,  and  in 
the  meantime  Wilham  administered  the  government. 
When  the  Convention  Parliament  met,  it  drew  up  a 
Declaration  of  Rights,  telling  how  James  II  had  mis- 
governed his  peo- 
ple and  forfeited 
his  claim  to  the 
crown.  It  declared 
that    no 

Declaration 
king      of    of  Rights, 

England 

had  any  right  to 
set  aside  the  laws, 
to  exact  money,  or 
to  keep  a  standing 
army  without  the 
consent  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  declared 
that  subjects  were 
entitled  to  freedom 
of  debate,  to  the 
right  of  petition,  and  to  a  merciful  administration  of 
the  laws.  The  throne  was  now  declared  vacant  and 
the  crown  offered  to  William  and  Mary.  The  Eng- 
lish would  have  preferred  to  give  the  honour  to  Mary 
alone,  but  William  refused  to  become  his  wife's  sub- 
ject, and  Mary  refused  to  rule  unless  William  was 
made  equal  in  power.  It  was  also  agreed  that  if 
William  outlived  Mary,  he  should  rule  as  king  until 
his  death.     Later  in  the  .same  year  when  a  regular 
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Bill  of 

Parliament    took   ^'s^^^'  '^^^ 


Parliament  met,  the  Declaration  became  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  a  clause  was  added  declaring  that  in 
future  English  sovereigns  must  be  Prot- 
estants. The  Scottish 
much  the  same  action  as  that  of  England.  William 
and  Mary  were  declared  king  and  queen ;  the  Pres- 
byterian religion  was  again  set  up,  and  the  bishops 
driven  out  of 
their  sees. 

215.  Battle  of 
Killiecrankie.  — - 
The  Highland- 
ers were  at  this 
time  in  a  law- 
less state.  They 
lived  partly  by 
hunting  and  fish- 
ing, and  partly 
by  raising  a  lit- 
tle grain  in  the 
valleys  between 
the  mountains. 
They  were  di- 
vided into  clans 
or  tribes,  and 
they  cared  much  more  for  their  clan  government 
than  for  any  laws  that  might  be  made  by  either  King- 
James  or  King  William.  They  had  deadly  feuds 
among  themselves,  but  united  when  they  made  raids 
on  the  Saxons  of  the  Lowlands  to  carry  off  droves 


Graham  of  Clavkrhoise. 

[Bonnie  Dundee.] 
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of  cattle  and  other  plunder.  Each  clan  had  its 
peculiar  dress.  All  spoke  the  Gaelic  tongue.  The 
open-air  life  and  the  rugged  country  produced  a  race 
of  strong,  brave  men.  Visitors  always  had  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  a  Highlander  would  protect  his  most 
deadly  enemy  if  he  came  as  a  guest. 

John  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  also  known  as 
Viscount  Dundee,  who  had  been  so  active  in  per- 
secuting the  Covenanters,  roused  the  clans  to  fight 
for  King  James.  The  leader  of  William's  troops  was 
moving  from  the  Lowlands  towards  the  Highlands, 
Kiiiiecrankie,  ^.nd  met  Claverhousc  just  at  the  Pass  of 
'^^^  Kiiiiecrankie.    The  Highlanders  with  their 

broadswords  swept  all  before  them,  but  Dundee  being 
killed,  they  made  no  use  of  their  victory  except  to 
gather  plunder. 

216.  Massacre  of  Glencoe.  —  King  William  now  es- 
tablished outposts  right  in  the  Highland  country,  and 
gradually  brought  the  clans  into  order.  Their  chiefs 
were  given  until  December  31  of  1691  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  All  submitted  except  Ian,  an 
old  chief  belonging  to  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe. 
He  was  chief  of  a  small  clan,  and  thought  it  would 
be  something  to  boast  of,  if  he  took  the  oath  after  all 
the  great  chiefs  had  taken  it.  On  December  31  he 
came  to  take  it,  only  to  find  that  he  had  come  to  the 
wrong  place,  but  as  soon  as  possible  he  took  the  oath 
before  the  proper  officer.  His  enemies,  under  pre- 
tence that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  terrible  example, 
then    obtained    permission  from    William  to  punish 
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the  whole  of  lan's  clan.  Probably  William  did  not 
understand  the  matter  clearly,  but  at  any  rate,  he 
signed  the  warrant.  Soldiers  went  to  the  Mac- 
donalds'  village  as  visitors.  They  were  heartily  wel- 
comed and  were  entertained  by  feasting  and  dancing. 
Suddenly  one  morning  the  visitors  fell  upon  their 
hosts  and  cruelly  murdered  thirty  of  them.  A  few 
escaped  only  to  perish  in  the  mountains. 

217.  King  James  in  Ireland.  —  The  attempt  of 
James  II  to  place  his  Catholic  friends  in  positions 
of  trust  had  been  a  failure  in  England,  but  had 
easily  succeeded  in  Ireland.  Except  in  the  North, 
where  James  I  had  established  the  colony  of  Ulster, 
the  people  of  Ireland  had  never  been  affected  by  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin  were  a  few  English  Protestants,  but  the  South 
was  almost  wholly  Catholic. 

Tyrconnel,  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  had  a 
large  army  devoted  to  King  James,  and  when  James 
went  from  P' ranee  to  Ireland  in  1689  he  was  joyously 
welcomed.  The  few  Protestants  in  the  South  fled  in 
terror,  either  to  England  or  to  the  continent,  while 
those  of  the  North  gathered  at  Enniskillen  and  Lon- 
donderry. Londonderry  was  besieged  by  James,  but 
stood  out  valiantly.  No  person  in  the  town  was  to 
speak  the  word  surrcjidcr  on  pain  of  death.  Starving 
people  had  to  chew  hides  ;  horses  and  dogs  were  deli- 
cacies. After  the  siege  had  lasted  105  days,  three 
ships  from  England  broke  the  boom  across  the  Fo3de 
River  and  brought  food  to  the  starving  people. 
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William's  best  troops  were  fighting  on  the  con- 
tinent, but  in  1690  he  landed  in  Ireland  with  an 
army  and  overthrew  James  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  An  Englishman  twitted  an  Irishman  with 
defeat.  "Change  kings  with  us,"  said  the  brave 
Battle  of  the  Ii'ishman,  "and  we  will  fight  you  again." 
Boyne,  1690  After  this  James  II  returned  to  France, 
and  never  again  made  any  personal  attempt  to  regain 
his  crown.  He  maintained  a  small  court  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  where  he  lived  on  the  bounty  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  war  in  Ireland  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
treaty  of  Limerick.  By  this  treaty  the  Irish  were 
given  some  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 
But  the  treaty  was  never  ratified  by  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, composed  as  it  was  wholly  of  men  of  English 
blood,  and  many  cruel  laws  were  made  to  persecute 
the  Irish  CathoHcs. 

218.  Toleration  Act. — Although  at  his  coronation 
William  took  a  solemn  oath  to  protect  the  established 
church,  he  was  determined  there  should  be  no  per- 
secution for  religion.  In  1689  Parliament  passed  the 
Toleration  Act,  which  allowed  Dissenters  to  worship 
in  their  own  churches.  Catholics  were  not  allowed 
the  privilege  until  several  years  later. 

219.  Battle  of  La  Hogue.  —  William  was  very  un- 
popular in  England.  He  was  cold,  gloomy,  and 
stern.  He  did  not  know  the  English  language  very 
well.  He  made  few  real  friends  among  the  people, 
and  he  angered  them  by  the  favours  he  heaped  upon 
Dutchmen.     The  English  accepted  him  as  king  only 
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because  they  could  do  no  better,  and  William  ruled 
England,  hoping  to  get  English  men  and  English 
money  to  fight  Louis  of  France. 

Some  Englishmen,  while  pretending  to  be  loyal  to 
William,  were  really  planning  to  aid  James  II,  should 
he  make  any  attempt  to  regain  his  crown.  William 
knew  this  and  it  made  him  suspicious.  Among 
others  Lord  Churchill,  afterwards  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, who  had  deserted  James  to  aid  William, 
now  planned  to  betray  William  to  James.  His  trea- 
son was  discovered,  and  he  was  dismissed  from  ofBce. 
Lord  Russell,  who  had  command  of  the  fleet,  was 
not  very  loyal  to  William,  but  he  was  truly  LaHogue, 
patriotic,  and  when  the  French  fleet  ap-  ^^^^ 
peared  in  the  Channel  to  champion  James  II,  Russell 
attacked  it  off  La  Hogue  and  completely  destroyed 
the  finest  ships. 

220.  The  Jacobites.  —  Besides  those  English  whose 
loyalty  to  William  was  lukewarm,  there  were  others 
who  either  openly  or  secretly  refused  him  allegiance. 
These  were  the  Jacobites  or  followers  of  King  James, 
the  Latin  word  for  James  being  Jacobus.  The  Jaco- 
bites numbered  among  them  many  English  and  Scot- 
tish Catholics,  together  with  those  Protestants  who 
really  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  "divine  right"  and 
"  non-resistance." 

22L  Queen  Mary.  —  It  is  said  that  when  W^illiam 
married  Mary  he  treated  her  very  coldly,  but  he 
learned  her  true  worth  long  before  he  became  king 
of  England.     During  William's  absence  in  Holland 
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Mary  ruled  alone,  and  her  government  gave  great 
satisfaction.  In  1694  she  fell  ill  of  smallpox.  In 
those  days  vaccination  was  unknown  and  the  disease 
was  often  fatal.  She  died  in  a  few  days,  leaving 
William  heartbroken. 

222.    William  and  Louis  XIV.  —  After  the  death  of 
Mary,  William  was  even  less    popular  than  before. 


Costumes,  Time  of  William  and  Mary. 

The  discovery  of  a  Jacobite  plot  to  murder  him 
changed  the  feeling,  and  for  a  time  the  silent  Dutch 
king  was  the  idol  of  the  people.  Every  year  he 
crossed  over  to  Holland  to  direct  the  war  against 
Louis  of  France.  The  French  had  fine  armies  and 
great  generals,  but  the  English  and  Dutch  controlled 
the  ocean  trade,  and  therefore  could  spare  immense 
sums  of  money  with  less  distress  than  the  French. 
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William  ga.ve  Louis  several   severe  checks,   and  in 
1697  the   proud    French   king  signed  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick,  by  which  he  agreed  to  acknowl- 
edge William  king  of  England  and  to  cease  Ryswick, 

1697 
to  give  aid  to  James  Stuart. 

223.  Cabinet  Government.  —  For  some  years  the 
close  advisers  of  the  king  had  been  called  a  cabinet, 
because  they  met  in  a  small  room  instead  of  in  a 
large  council  chamber.  But  this  Cabinet  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  a  king's  Cabinet  of  our  day.  The  king's 
advisers  were  not  in  any  way  bound  together;  they 
did  not  have  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  upon  important 
questions.  One  member  of  the  Cabinet  might  be  a 
Whig  and  another  a  Tory.  In  short,  the  king  chose 
his  advisers  wholly  for  personal  reasons,  and  dis- 
missed them  without  consulting  Parliament. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  strengthened  the  Commons  and 
in  theory  gave  it  supreme  power ;  but  it  had  as  yet 
no  easy  way  of  making  its  power  felt.  The  Com- 
mons might  impeach  a  king's  minister  before  the 
Lords  if  he  were  especially  obnoxious,  but  could 
hardly  remov^e  him  simply  because  his  policy  was 
different  from  theirs.  \w  extreme  cases  Parliament 
might  get  rid  of  a  minister  by  a  bill  of  attainder,  but 
such  a  weapon  could  be  used  only  upon  rare  occa- 
sions and  when  it  seemed  that  the  ends  of  justice 
could  be  served  in  no  other  way.  Neither  Whigs 
nor  Tories  had  a  steady  majority  in  the  Commons. 
If  on  Monday  a  hunting-party  took  threescore  Tory 
members  away  to  the  country,  the  Whigs  could  pass 
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a  certain  measure ;  but  on  Friday  the  absence  of  a 
Whig  sporting-party  would  give  the  Tories  a  chance 
to  veto  the  same  measure.  In  the  meantime  the  king 
and  his  Cabinet  would  carry  out  their  own  ideas  with 
very  little  reference  to  the  Commons,  who  naturally 
resented  a  royal  policy  that  paid  little  respect  to  their 
opinions. 

Abo.it  1694  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  advised  Wil- 
liam to  choose  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  entirely 
from  the  party  having  a  majority  in  the  Commons. 
William  acted  on  the  suggestion  and  formed  a  Whig 
Cabinet.  The  Whig  Commoners  now  felt  themselves 
closely  connected  with  the  veto  of  the  king's  Cabinet, 
and  were  willing  to  put  up  with  great  inconvenience 
rather  than  allow  themselves  to  be  outvoted.  When 
the  Whigs  no  longer  had  a  majority  in  the  Commons, 
William  chose  his  Cabinet  entirely  from  Tories,  and 
the  Tories  in  their  turn  were  ready  to  give  a  hearty 
support  to  the  king  as  long  as  his  policy  agreed  with 
their  views.  In  time  we  shall  see  that  the  king's 
place  in  the  Cabinet  was  taken  by  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  who  became  the  king's  Prime  Minister.  From 
that  time  the  power  of  the  people  has  been  so  firmly 
established  that  only  by  usurping  their  rights  could  a 
sovereign  exercise  any  extended  power. 

224.  The  Coinage.  —  In  the  time  of  King  William, 
gold  and  silver  coins  were  almost  the  only  money  in 
use.  There  had  been  no  reform  in  the  coinage  since 
the  time  of  Elizabeth.  If  you  look  at  a  gold  or  sil- 
ver coin    now,  you    will   find    the    edges    ribbed    or 
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"  milled."  In  the  old  days  the  coins  had  smooth 
edges,  and  dishonest  men  would  shave  off  thin  strips 
around  the  coins,  making  them  a  little  smaller.  Often 
a  shilling  would  not  have  more  than  6d.  or  c^d.  of 
silver,  and  merchants  would  refuse  to  accept  it  for  its 


Great  Seal  of  William  and  Mary. 

face  value.  Severe  laws  were  passed  to  punish  "  clip- 
ping," but  they  had  little  effect  because  the  offence 
was  so  common.  Seven  men  were  hanged  in  London 
in  a  single  day  for  this  offence.  The  trouble  became 
so  serious  that  the  government  melted  the  old  coins 
and  issued  new  ones  having  milled  edges,  like  those 
now  in  use,  and  containing  the  full  weight  of  silver  or 
gold.  The  loss  in  weight  between  the  old  coins  and 
the  new  was  borne  by  the  government  and  made  good 
by  a  tax  on  windows.  The  poor  man  must  pay  for 
sunshine  in  his  cottage,  and  the  rich  man  who  wished 
to  have  scores  of  windows  in  his  palace  must  pay 
many  times  as  much. 

225.    The  Spanish  Succession.  —  The  king  of  Spain 
was  old,  feeble,  and   foolish.     He  had  no  children, 
s 
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and  W^illiam  was  anxious  that  his  dominions  should 
not  be  united  with  France,  because  France  would 
then  be  powerful  enough  to  encroach  upon  other 
nations.  Louis  XIV  was  so  worn  out  with  war 
that  he  signed  a  partition  treaty  by  which  he  agreed 
that  the  crown  of  Spain  should  go  to  a  Bavarian 
prince.  This  prince  died,  and  a  second  partition 
treaty  was  signed  by  which  the  greater  part  of  Spain 
was  to  go  to  a  son  of  the  emperor  of  Austria. 
When  the  king  of  Spain  died  in  1700  he  left  his 
crown  to  a  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  Immediately 
Louis  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  partition  treaty,  and 
prepared  to  aid  his  grandson.  William  knew  that 
he  must  fight  now  or  his  life-work  would  be  undone. 
Few  people  in  England  felt  like  engaging  in  another 
war.  Many  of  them  did  not  believe  that  a  union  of 
France  and  Spain  threatened  England  with  any  real 
danger.  Just  at  this  time  James  II  died  in  France, 
and  Louis  immediately  broke  the  treaty  of  Ryswick 
by  acknowledging  James's  son  king  of  England  under 
the  title  of  James  III.  This  roused  the  English  to  a 
sense  of  their  danger,  and  William  found  no  difficulty 
in  preparing  for  war. 

226.  Death  of  William  III.  —  The  Prince  of  Orange 
was  not,  however,  to  meet  Louis  again  in  battle. 
He  had  never  been  strong.  In  stature  he  was  so 
small  that  he  looked  like  a  boy  when  he  walked 
beside  Queen  Mary,  who  was  tall  and  stout.  An 
asthmatic  cough  had  worn  the  king  out,  and  when 
his    horse    stumbled    over   a    mole-hill    in    Hampton 
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Park  and  broke  his  collar-bone,  the  shock  was  more 
than  his  frail  strength  could  bear.  He  lingered  a 
few  days  and  died,  recommending  Anne  to  give  Marl- 
borough command  of  the  army.  For  many  years 
afterwards  the  Jacobites  drank 
toasts  in  honour  of  the  "gen- 
tleman in  black  velvet"  as 
they  called  the  mole. 

227.    Act   of    Settlement.— 

About  a  year  before  the  death 

of  William,  Parlia- 

Act  of  Set- 
tlement, ment  passed  an  act 

to  settle  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown.  This 
was  the  more  necessary  be- 
cause the  Princess  Anne  had 
just  lost  the  last  of  her  nine- 
teen children.  It  was  agreed 
that  if  William  died  without 
children,  the  crown  should  go  to  Anne  and  to  her 
children.  Failing  these  it  was  to  go  to  the  Protestant 
heirs  of  Sophia  of  Hanover,  who  was  a  granddaughter 
of  James  I. 


Dandy  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century. 


Section  7.     Anne,   1702-17 14 

228.  Popular  with  the  People.  —  The  Princess  Anne 
had  long  been  married  to  George  of  Denmark. 
Charles  H  once  said  he  had  tried  George  both  drunk 
and   sober,   and    there   was   nothing   in   him.      Anne 
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herself  was  dull  and  not  at  all  queenly.  She  always 
depended  upon  others  to  guide  her.  William  disliked 
her  because  of  her  intimacy  with  the  Churchills,  but 
among  the  common  people  who  really  knew  very 
little  about  her,  she  was  popular.  In  the  first  place, 
she  was  thoroughly  English  and  sincerely  attached 
to  the  established  church.  She  was  easy  of  ap- 
proach and  charitable  towards  the  poor.  The  death 
of  her  children  had  touched  the  hearts  of  her  sub- 
jects, and  they  were  prepared  to  give  her  a  warm 
welcome  as  queen. 

229.  Duke  of  Marlborough. — No  other  man  of  this 
period  attracts  so  much  attention  as  John  Churchill, 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  When  William  saw  that  war 
with  France  must  come,  he  felt  that  Marlborough 
was  the  one  Englishman  who  could  lead  an  army 
against  Louis  XIV.  Just  before  he  died,  William 
recommended  Marlborough  to  Anne,  and  she  was 
only  too  glad  to  confer  a  high  appointment  upon  the 
husband  of  her  dear  Lady  Churchill.  At  this  period 
Anne  was  so  much  under  the  influence  of  her  friend 
that  it  was  said  that  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was 
the  real  queen  of  England.  The  popular  saying  ran, 
"  Queen  Anne  reigns  but  Queen  Sarah  rules." 

Marlborough  himself  had  a  difficult  task.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  armies  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  of 
which  England  and  Holland  were  chief,  and  he  could 
take  no  important  line  of  action  unless  the  allies  were 
agreed.  Many  Englishmen  did  not  see  the  need  of 
spending   money  to    fight    Louis.     The    Dutch    and 
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German  allies  did  not  always  vote  the  necessary  sup- 
plies. Marlborough  had  to  coax  one,  flatter  another, 
and  threaten  a  third,  and  all  this  he  did  very  success- 
fully. He  had  a  genius  for  war.  The  hotter  the  fight 
and  the  greater  the  danger,  the  cooler  was  his  judg- 
ment. It  is  said  that  he  never  besieged  a  fortress  he 
did  not  take,  or 
fought  a  battle 
he  did  not  win. 
In  1704  the 
French  invaded 
Austria.  Marl- 
borough joined 
Prince  Eugene, 
and  routed 
Louis's  army  at 
Blenheim,       i>l^n- 

'7°4  heim. 

Twelve  thou- 
sand French  lay 
dead  and  four- 
teen thousand  surrendered  to  the  allies.  For  sixty 
years  the  French  had  been  invincible  on  land.  Blen- 
heim shattered  their  reputation,  and  the  allies  were 
no  longer  afraid  to  fight  them  man  for  man.  As  the 
war  went  on,  France  became  more  and  more  ex- 
hausted and  wished  for  peace.  The  allies  would 
agree  to  peace  only  on  condition  that  Louis  should 
help  to  drive  his  grandson  off  the  Spanish  throne. 
"  If  I  must  wage  war,"  said  the  old  king,    "  I  would 
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rather  wage  it  against  my  enemies  than  against  my 

children."  The  allies  successively  won  Ramillies, 
Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet.  Finally  the 
peace  party  in  England  became  so  strong 
that  the  Whigs  were  turned  out  of  office, 
and  a  Tory  government  formed.     The  war 

grew  more  and  more  unpopular,  and  the  idea  arose 

that  Marlborouo-h  was  its  cause. 


Ramillies, 
1706,  Oude- 
narde, 1708 
Malplaquet 
1709 


Coach  in  the  Time  of  Qleen  Anne. 

After  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  Parliament  had  given 
Marlborough  a  magnificent  estate  twelve  miles  in 
circumference,  and  in  addition  vast  sums  of  money. 
Besides  this,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  drew  ^^5000 
a  year  from  Anne,  as  Mistress  of  the  Robes.  Each 
of  her  daughters  held  some  official  po.sition  where  the 
pay  was  high  and  the  work  easy.  For  several  years 
Queen  Anne  and  Sarah  Churchill  wrote  each  other 
the  most  familiar  letters.  They  even  adopted  assumed 
names,  that  they  might  lay  aside  all  difference  of  rank. 
Queen  Anne  was  Mrs.  Morley,  and  Lady  Sarah  was 
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Mrs.  Freeman.  These  devoted  friends  quarrelled, 
and  the  duchess  had  to  leave  the  court.  Nor  was  this 
all.  This  was  the  opportunity  for  which  Marl- 
borough's enemies  had  been  waiting.  He  came 
home  to  find  himself  accused  of  accepting  bribes 
from  army  contractors,  and  of  allowing  inferior 
goods  to  be  supplied  to  the  army.  Seeing  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  struggle,  the  Duke  retired  to  the  con- 
tinent with  his  wife,  where  he  remained  until  the 
death  of  the  queen.  He  did  not  afterwards  take  any 
important  part  in  public  affairs. 

230.  Capture  of  Gibraltar.  —  While  Marlborough 
was  gaining  victories  by  land,  Sir  George  Rooke  cap- 
tured  Gibraltar    from    Spain.      It    is    said 

Gibraltar 

that  the  Spanish  garrison  was  at  a  church   captured, 
service  and  that  the  English  took  advan- 
tage of  its  absence.     The  fortress  has  been  gradually 
strengthened,   until  now  it  is  the   strongest   in   the 
world. 

231.  Occasional  Conformity. — The  queen  was  a 
bigoted  churchwoman.  She  did  not  approve  of  Dis- 
senters holding  public  offices.  It  had  become  quite 
common  for  them  to  conform  to  the  Test  Act  by 
taking  the  sacraments  in  the  established  church, 
and  then,  after  receiving  public  offices,  to  attend  their 
own  churches.  This  was  called  "  occasional  con- 
formity," and  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Commons 
to  make  it  illegal.  The  Whigs  were  in  the  majority 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  as  many  of  them  were 
Dissenters,  the  bill  was  thrown  out. 
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232.  Union  of  England  and  Scotland.  —  Since  1603 
the  kings  of  Scotland  had  also  been  the  kings  of 
England,  but  the  two  nations  had  separate  Parlia- 
ments. The  Scottish  Parliament  refused  to  accept 
the   Act   of   Settlement  of    1701,   and   declared  that 

when  Anne  died 
they  would  choose 
a  ruler  to  suit  them- 
selves. Wise  men 
foresaw  that  if  the 
two  countries  had 
different  sover- 
eigns, all  the  old 
wars  and  raids 
would  likely  be  re- 
peated. So  it  was 
decided  to  bring 
about  a  union  that 
would  make  the 
two  countries  abso- 
lutely one,  with  a 
sino;le    Parliament. 


Qleen  a.\.\e. 


But  this  was  no  easy  task  because  of  the  prejudices 
of  both  Scots  and  English.  The  Scots  were  very 
jealous  of  losing  their  independence.  At  the  time  of 
the  union  of  the  crowns  in  1603,  they  had  given 
England  a  king  and  their  pride  was  gratified.  But 
if  they  accepted  the  Act  of  Settlement,  they  would 
have  to  bow  to  a  German  king  who  would  likely 
give   them    little  attention.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
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English  were  very  jealous  lest  the  Scots  should  share 
in  their  foreign  commerce,  or  should  injure  English 
trade,  by  sending,  their  goods  across  the  Border. 

All  these  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  both  the 
Scottish  and  English  Parliaments  agreed  to  a  union. 
The  two  countries  were  to  be  united  under  the  name 
of  Great  Britain,  with  a  single  Parliament  which  was 
to  have  forty-five  (now  seventy-two)  Scottish  members 
in  the  Commons,  and  sixteen  in  the  Lords.  Act  of  union 
Scotland  was  to  keep  the  Presbyterian  '^07 
form  of  worship,  and  was  also  to  retain  her  own  law 
courts.  There  was  to  be  a  new  flag  called  the  Union 
Jack,  made  by  placing  the  Cross  of  St.  George  over 
the  Cross  of  St.  Andrew.  The  people  of  Scotland 
were  to  have  free  trade  with  England,  and  equal 
privileges  in  all  British  colonies. 

Scotland  immediately  began  to  prosper  as  never 
before,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  union  benefited 
both  peoples,  although  at  the  time  many  of  the 
Scots  felt  very  sore.     One  popular  song  said  :  — 

'•  Fareweel  to  a"  our  Scottisli  fame, 
Fareweel  our  ancient  glory, 
Fareweel  e'en  to  our  Scottish  name 
Sae  famed  in  martial  story." 

Another  song  had  reference  to  the  story  that  the 
members  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  were  bribed  to 
consent  to  the  union. 

"What  force  or  guile  could  not  subdue 
Through  many  warlike  ages, 
Is  wrought  now  by  a  coward  few 
For  hireling;  traitors'  wages. 
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The  English  steel  we  could  disdain, 

Secure  in  v<flour"s  station  ; 
But  English  gold  has  been  our  bane ; 

Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation!" 

From  this  time  on  we  may  never  speak  of  either 
England  or  Scotland  as  a  kingdom.  We  must  say 
Great  Britain. 

233.  Peace  of  Utrecht,  1713. — After  the  disgrace 
of  Marlborough  the  Tories  brought  the  war  to  a 
close  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Britain  obtained 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca  in  Europe,  while  in  America 
she  received  Acadia,  Newfoundland,  and  the  Hudson 
Bay  Territory.  She  was  also  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
the  slave  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America. 

234.  Social  Progress  and  Customs.  —  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  picture  the  England  of  two  hundred  years 
ago.  The  population  was  about  equal  to  that  of 
London  to-day.  There  were  no  large  factories,  no 
steamboats,  no  canals,  no  railways,  not  even  good 
roads.  Coaches  were  coming  into  use,  but  people 
of  quality  usually  travelled  in  sedan  chairs.  Wool 
was  extensively  raised  and  made  into  cloth  in  the 
same  valleys  where  the  sheep  pastured.  The  hum 
of  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  click  of  the  shuttle 
made"  music  in  every  cottage.  Even  children  of  si.x 
or  eight  years  were  taught  to  earn  their  own  living. 
Eleven  hundred  looms  were  going  in  Taunton  alone. 
Stockings,  introduced  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  were 
becoming  common  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  some 
nine  thousand  stocking-looms  were  in  operation. 
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Some  iron  was  smelted,  but  only  by  charcoal,  and 
this  took  so  much  wood  that  the  smelting  business  was 
unpopular.  Very  few  articles  of  iron  were  made  in 
Britain ;  even  frying-pans  and  anvils  were  imported. 
Coarse  pottery  was  becoming  common,  but  the  peas- 
ants still  ate  off  wooden  trenchers.  Fine  porcelain 
was  brought  from  Holland  for  the  wealthy  classes. 

The  peasants  lived  in  miserable  hovels  with  mud 
floors  and  thatched  roofs.  They  received  less  than 
one  shilling  a  day,  and  in  summer  worked  from  5  a.m. 
to  7.30  P.M.,  with  two  hours  off  for  meals.  They  had 
few  comforts,  wore  coarse  homespun  clothes,  ate  no 
wheat  bread,  never  tasted  tea  or  coffee,  and  had  meat 
perhaps  twice  a  week.  They  were  ignorant  and  often 
vicious ;  their  pleasures  were  coarse  but  hearty  — 
country  fairs,  pedlers,  dances,  wrestling  matches,  and 
foot-races.  They  often  had  grinning  matches,  when 
the  prize  went  to  the  one  who  could  make  the  most 
hideous  faces  with  his  head  thrust  through  a  horse 
collar.  Once  every  year  a  gaping  match  was  held, 
when  a  fine  Cheddar  cheese  was  given  to  the  one 
who  could  make  the  widest  yawn. 

The  middle  classes,  chiefly  farmers,  tradesmen,  and 
owners  of  small  manufactories,  lived  in  rude  plenty. 
Their  homes  were  comfortable,  even  luxurious.  They 
received  some  education  and  made  steady  progress. 
A  fine  beau  of  the  day  is  a  good  type  of  the  idle 
class.  From  ten  o'clock  until  one  he  received  visits 
in  bed,  wearing  a  powdered  wig,  and  taking  a  pinch 
of  snuff  or  a  whiff  at  a  smelling  bottle.     By  three 
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o'clock  he  was  dressed,  had  perfumed  his  clothes  and 
perhaps  tinted  his  cheeks  with  carmine.  He  now 
dipped  his  handkerchief  in  rose  water,  carefully  tied 
his  cravat,  cocked  his  hat  upon  his  head,  and  sallied 

out  in  his  chair  to 
a  coffee-house,  there 
to  listen  to  the  latest 
gossip  of  the  court 
and  the  street. 

Tea  had  not  yet 
become  common, 
but  coffee  and  choc- 
olate were  popular 
drinks,  and  houses 
where  they  were 
sold  became  favour- 
ite meeting  -  places 
for  all  classes  of 
people.  Newspapers  were  as  yet  few  and  gave  very 
little  news.  The  coffee-houses  were  centres  of  gossip 
and  conversation. 

235.  Great  Writers.  — The  Queen  Anne  period  had 
no  really  great  poets.  Pope  was  a  fine  verse-maker, 
and  his  "  Essay  on  Man  "  contains  many  clever  coup- 
lets. The  great  writers  of  this  age  wrote  prose,  and 
one  of  them,  Addison,  is  still  considered  one  of  our 
most  perfect  writers  of  easy,  graceful  paragraphs. 
In  company  with  Steele,  Addison  fovuided  the  Tatlc7' 
and  the  Spectator.  These  were  small  sheets,  giving 
very  little  news  of  the  day.     They  dealt  in  a  playful 
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way  with  such  subjects  as  "Superstitions,"  "Grin- 
ning," "Female  Vanity,"  "True  Wit,"  and  "Pin 
Money."  Dean  Swift  was  a  clergyman,  who  wrote 
both  prose  and  verse,  but 
is  best  remembered  as 
the  author  of  "  Gulliver's 
Travels."  Defoe  wrote 
some  very  clever  political 
pamphlets.  In  one  he" 
made  fun  of  the  High 
Church  party  by  propos- 
ing that  all  Dissenters  be 
banished  and  their  clergy- 
men hanged.  This  was 
considered  a  libel,  and 
Defoe     was      fined      and 

sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory.  It  was  usual  in 
that  age  to  pelt  such  offenders  with  mud  and  stones, 
but  Defoe  was  garlanded  with  flowers  and  supplied 
with  food  and  drink.  We  know  him  best  as  the 
writer  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe," 
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CHAPTER   VIII 
HOUSE   OF   BRUNSWICK 

Section  i.     George  I,   1 714-1727 

236.  A  German  King.  —  Anne  died  suddenly  of 
apoplexy,  and,  although  the  Jacobites  had  long  been 
plotting  to  have  James,  the  Pretender,  succeed  to  the 
crown,  their  plans  were  not  matured.  George  I,  who 
was  the  son  of  Sophia,  the  Electress  of  Hanover,  was 
in  no  hurry  to  leave  his  German  home.  He  owed 
his  crown  in  Britain  entirely  to  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, and  the  people  gave  him  a  very  cold  welcome. 
They  were  prepared  to  accept  him  rather  than  a 
A  thorough  Stuart  prince,  who  was  a  strong  Cath- 
German  ^jj^ .  ^^gy  ^cre  uot  prepared  to  make 
much  ado  over  a  German  king,  who  could  speak  no 
word  of  English.  George  meant  well.  He  was  hon- 
est, and  on  the  whole,  kind-hearted,  although  he  kept 
his  wife  shut  up  for  thirty-two  years,  until  she  died, 
in  her  castle-prison  of  Ahlen.  He  did  not  under- 
stand the  English  people,  and  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  reign  in  visits  to  Hanover. 

237.  A  King's  Council  without  a  King.  —  Before 
this  time,  English  sovereigns  had  always  been 
present  at  Council  meetings,  in  fact,   had  been  the 
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real  leaders  in  such  meetings.  Every  sovereign 
had  called  around  him  some  minister  or  ministers 
more  able  than  the  others,  yet  up  to  this  time  no 
minister  had  ever  been  called  a  first  or  Prime  Minis- 
ter. As  George  I  could  not  talk  with  his  ministers, 
he  did  not  attend  their 
meetings,  and  as  a  meeting 
must  have  a  leader,  the  cus- 
tom soon  arose  of  calling 
one  of  the  king's  advisers 
the  Prime  Minis- 

The  first 

'Prime  tcr.     Sir  Robert 

Minister"  ,,,    ,       ,  , 

vValpole  was  the 
first  minister  to  take  this 
title.  The  king's  ministers 
found  they  could  talk  more 
freely  and  transact  business 
better  when  by  themselves,  and  thus  it  came  about 
that  no  British  sovereign  has  since  that  time  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet. 

238.  The  Jacobite  Rebellion. — George  I  dismissed 
the  Tory  ministers  and  put  Whigs  in  their  places, 
and  for  the  next  fifty  years  the  Whigs  held  power 
without  a  break.  Although  George  I  was  not 
popular,  yet  the  mass  of  the  people  were  satisfied. 
Jacobite  sentiment  was  strongest  in  Scotland  and 
in  northern  England,  and  it  was  there  jacobiteRe- 
that  the  Pretender,  who  styled  himself  '^eiiion,  1715 
James  III,  made  an  attempt  to  win  the  crown.  He 
landed  in  person,  but  the  more  his  friends  saw  of  him 
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the  less  they  liked  him.  When  the  time  for  battle 
came,  James  sailed  away  to  France,  leaving  his  dupes 
to  shift  for  themselves.  Several  suffered  death  for 
their  treason. 

239.  Septennial  Act.  —  The  Triennial  Act  of  Will- 
iam III  fixed  three  years  as  the  life  of  a  Parliament. 
The  Whig  ministers  were  afraid  to  bring  on  an 
election  after  the  rebellion  of  171 5,  because  they 
feared  that  in  the  excitement  they  might  be  defeated, 
Septennial  SO  Parliament  passed  an  act  declaring  that 
Act,  1716  -^.g  jj£g  might  be  extended  to  seven  years. 
This  law  is  still  in  force,  but  a  British  Parliament 
seldom  lasts  its  full  period. 

240.  South  Sea  Bubble.  —  Big  stories  were  told  by 
sailors  about  the  wealth  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
South  America.  Common  rumour  said  that  it  was  a 
country  where  riches  could  be  gathered  as  easily  as 
apples  from  trees.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the 
British  were  largely  shut  out  from  this  trade,  but 
that  made  the  people  only  the  more  ready  to  believe 
in  its  greatness.  A  company,  called  the  South  Sea 
Company,  was  formed  to  trade  in  the  southern  seas. 
The  company  proposed  that,  if  it  were  given  a  monop- 
oly of  this  trade  by  the  government,  it  would  pay  off 
a  large  part  of  the  national  debt.  Walpole  warned 
the  public  that  the  company  could  never  fulfil  its 
promises.  People  were  eager  to  buy  the  stock,  and 
^100  shares  rose  to  ^"1000.  Other  wild  schemes  were 
proposed.  None  were  too  absurd  to  secure  subscrib- 
ers.    Even  widows   and   retired   clergymen  invested 
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their  last  pound.  One  company  flourished  on  a  pro- 
posal to  make  fresh  water  out  of  ocean  water ;  a 
second  planned  to  make  butter  from  beech  trees ; 
a  third  proposed  to  make  great  profits  by  importing 
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Ploughing  with  Oxen  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.o 

a  fine  breed  of  mules  from  Spain.  When  the  excite- 
ment was  at  its  height,  the  South  Sea  Company's 
cJiares  fell  to  their  original  value.  Thousands  were 
ruined,  and  the  distress  would  have  been  yet  greater 
had  not  Wali)ole  come  to  the  rescue.  The  king's 
ministers  were  blamed  for  encouraging  the  South 
Sea  Company.  One  was  sent  to  the  Tower  and 
another  poisoned  himself. 

241.  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  — The  real  ruler  of  Britain 
was  Robert  Walpole.  Under  Anne  the  Whigs  were 
for  war ;  under  Walpole  they  clung  to  peace.  Wal- 
pole believed  that  the  nation  needed  a  period  of  rest 
that  she  might  develop  her  resources.  Commerce 
was  being  extended,  better  methods  of  farming  were 
being  put  into  practice,  and  large  manufactories  were 
springing  up  in  the  towns.     Walpole  was  especially 
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shrewd  and  successful  in  managing  money  affairs. 
He  placed  the  finances  in  better  shape  by  removing 
export  duties  on  one  hundred  articles,  and  import 
duties  on  some  forty  articles.  This  encouraged  trade 
and  lessened  smuggling. 

As  a  man  Walpole  was  like  his  age,  coarse,  cynical, 
and  profligate.       He  had  no  sympathy  with  scholarly 
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men  and  did  nothing  to  encourage  learning.  To 
keep  peace  and  let  Britain  grow  rich  was  his  motto. 
He  did  not  take  public  money  for  himself,  but  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  use  it  to  bribe  others.  He  openly  said 
that  every  man  had  his  price.  He  lived  anything 
but  the  life  of  a  true  gentleman,  although  in  this 
respect  he  was  no  worse  than  thousands  of  his 
countrymen  and  quite  as  good  as  his  German  mas- 
ter.      His  rule   was   a  one-man   rule.       He   was    so 
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jealous  of  a  rival  that  he  could  not  bear  to  have  in 
his  Cabinet  any  man  of  real  ability.  For  this  reason 
there  grew  up  a  strong  opposition,  composed  largely 
of  Whigs.  Many  of  these  were  young  men  whom 
Walpole  called  "  the  boys,"  while  their  admirers 
called  them  "  Patriots." 

VII.    House  of  Brunswick 

George  I,  b.  1660,  d.  1727 

I 
George  II,  b.  i58^.  d.  1760 

I 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  b.  1707,  d.  1751 

George  III,  b.  1738,  d.  1820 


Georc^e  IV, 

Edward, 

1 
Ernest  Augustus, 

b.  1762, 

William  IV, 

Duke  of  Kent 

King  of  Hanover 

d.  1830 

h.  1765, 
d.  1837 

b.  1771. 
d.  1851 

Charlotte, 

b.  1796, 

d. 1817 

Victoria,  b.  1819,  d.  1901, 

m.  Prince  Albert 

of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha 

Edward  VII,  b.  1841 


Section  2.     George  II,   1727-1760     <33 

242.  Queen  Caroline  and  Walpole.  —  George  II  was 
no  less  German  than  his  father,  but  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  speak  EngUsh.  Everybody 
expected  to  see  a  new  Prime  Minister,  because  the 
king  disliked  Walpole.  But  the  king  was  managed 
in  most  things  by  his  clever  wife.  Queen  Caroline, 
who  believed  that  Walpole  was  the  best  man  in 
Britain  to  preside  over  the  government.  She  easily 
persuaded  the  king  to  retain  her  favourite. 
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243.  Spanish  War.  —  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the 
British  trade  with  Spanish  America  was  hmited  to  a 
single  vessel  each  year.  This  pleased  neither  the 
Spanish  planters  nor  the  British  traders.  The  latter 
were  eager  to  extend  a  trade  which  brought  them 
large  fortunes  ;  the  former  were  always  ready  to  buy 
goods  from  merchants  who  gave  better  prices  than 
those  who  sent  goods  direct  from  Spain.  So  it  was 
no  wonder  that  a  large  smuggling  trade  grew  up 
along  the  shores  of  South  America,  Mexico,  and  the 
Spanish  West  Indies.  The  Spanish  government  put 
coastguards  along  its  shores  in  America  to  catch  the 
smugglers,  and  several  British  subjects  were  caught 
and  punished.  Tales  of  Spanish  cruelty  were  told  at 
the  London  taverns,  and  the  English  were  aroused  as 
before  the  coming  of  the  Armada. 

When  this  feeling  was  at  its  height,  a  man  named 
Jenkins  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Commons  and 
carefully  unwrapped  a  small  box,  taking  out  what  he 
said  was  his  ear.  He  further  declared  that  it  had 
been  cut  off  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  bade  him  carry  it  to  his  king.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that  the  man  had  lost  an  ear,  and  his  story  was 
readily  believed,  although  it  is  quite  possible  the  man 
was  a  rascal  who  had  lost  his  ear  for  theft  or  some 
other  crime.     Such  stories  made  the  peo- 

j   War  of  Jen- 

^y  kins'sear,      pie  SO  eager  for  war  that  Walpole  had  to 
give  in.     War  was  declared,  and  the  bells 
rang  for  joy,  but  Walpole  told  the  people  they  would 
soon  be  wringing  their  hands  for  grief. 
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The  foresight  of  Walpole  was  soon  justified,  as 
unexpected  trouble  was  in  store  for  Britain.  The 
capture  by  a  British  fleet  of  Porto  Bello,  one  of  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  South  America,  called  forth 
a  declaration  from  France  that  she  would  not  permit 
a  British  settlement  on  the  mainland.  Two  fleets 
were  sent  to  enforce  the  demand  for  withdrawal. 
At  this  moment,  the  death  of  Charles  VI,  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  brought  on  a  struggle  in  Europe, 
into  which  Britain  was  quickly  drawn. 

244.  The  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  — ■  A  short 
time  before  his  death,  Charles  VI  had  secured  the 
consent  of  the  European  powers  to  an  arrangement 
by  which  his  crown  and  his  hereditary  dom^inions  as 
Emperor  of  Austria  would  pass  to  his  daughter 
Maria  Theresa.  On  his  death,  however,  Prussia  and 
Bavaria  at  once  broke  the  agreement  and  seized  two 
of  the  Austrian  provinces.  Britain  entered  the  field 
to  support  Maria  Theresa  largely  because  France 
was  giving  aid  to  her  enemies.  The  war  was  feebly 
urged  by  Walpole,  and  this,  together  with  an  un- 
successful attack  by  Admiral  Vernon  on  Cartagena, 
so  enraged  the  British  people  that  the  Premier  was 
forced  to  resign  his  office. 

Lord  Carteret,  who  succeeded  Walpole,  was  an 
aggressive  war  minister  and  was  heartily  supported 
by  the  king.  The  Spaniards  were  compelled  by  a 
naval  blockade  to  remain  inactive,  while  at  the  same 
time  George  II,  at  the  head  of  a  British  and  Hano- 
verian army,  defeated  the  French  at  Dettingen.    Two 
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years  later  the  French  won  a  victory  at  Fontenoy, 

but  this  was  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  capture 

of    Louisburg,    a    strong   fortress   on    Cape    Breton 

Island.       The    war    dragged    on    for  two 

Treaty  of  '^'^ 

Aixia  years  longer,   and  was    finally  brought  to 

Chapelle 

a  close  in  1748  by  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  This  treaty  restored  Louisburg  to  the 
French. 

245.    The  Rebellion  of  Forty-five.  —  The  Jacobites 
had  been  quiet  for  thirty  years,  but  they  had  by  no 

means  forgotten 
their  loyalty  to  the 
ancient  house  of 
Stuart.  Now  that 
Britain  was  busy 
with  wars  on  the 
continent,  they  re- 
solved to  make 
another  attempt  to 
wrest  the  crown 
from  the  Hanove- 
rian king.  In  1745, 
Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward, a  son  of  the 
Old  Pretender, 
James,  landed  in 
Scotland,  with  only  seven  followers,  and  set  up  the 
Stuart  standard  on  behalf  of  his  father.  The  High- 
land clans  rallied  around  "  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie," 
and  he  soon  had  a  strong  force. 


CllARl.KS    EinVAKI)    SlUAKl". 


An  engagement 
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with  the  king's  troops  at  Prestonpans  resulted  in  a 
decisive  victory  for  the  Highlanders. 

The  Young  Pretender  now  had  six  thousand  men, 
and  with  these  he  crossed  the  border  and  marched  as 
far  south  as  Derby.  England  was  in  a  panic,  and 
even  the  king  prepared  for  instant  flight.  Few, 
however,  joined  the  Jacobite  army,  and  the  prince, 
fearing  that  he  would  be  surrounded,  returned  to 
Scotland.  He  won  another  victory  at  Falkirk,  but  a 
little  later  was  followed  to  the  Highlands,  and  de- 
feated at  Culloden  Moor  by  the  troops  of  cuiioden 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  second  son  °^'^ 
of  King  George.  The  Highlanders  fought  gallantly, 
but  were  mowed  down  in  heaps  by  the  duke's  can- 
non. The  prince  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  for 
five  months  lay  in  hiding  among  the  mountains.  A 
reward  of  ;^30,oco  was  offered  for  his  head,  but  to 
their  lasting  honour,  the  poor  Highlanders  proved 
faithful.  At  the  critical  moment  he  was  saved  by 
a  devoted  Highland  woman.  Flora  MacDonald,  who 
dressed  him  up  as  her  serving-maid,  and  after  many 
adventures  he  reached  France  in  safety.  This  was 
the  last  attempt  of  the  Stuarts  to  regain  the  crown. 

After  the  battle  of  Culloden  Moor,  Cumberland 
treated  the  Highlanders  with  such  severity  that  he 
won  the  name  of  "  Butcher  Cumberland."  Strict 
laws  were  passed  to  break  up  the  clan  system,  even 
the  wearing  of  the  Highland  dress  being  forbidden. 
A  little  later  several  Highland  regiments  were  added 
to  the   British  army,   and  the   Highlanders  given  a 
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chance  to  follow  their  military  bent  by  enlisting. 
Ever  after,  whether  up  the  cliff  at  Quebec,  over  the 
snows  of  the  Crimea,  through  the  passes  of  Afghani- 
stan, or  over  the  rocky  veldt  of  South  Africa,  the 
Highlanders  have  been  in  the  van  with  the  British 
colours. 

246.  The  Methodist  Movement.  —  During  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  moral  and  spiritual 
life  of  England  had  sunk  to  a  very  low  ebb.  A 
Frenchman  visiting  England  wrote  home,  "  In  the 
higher  circles  here  everyone  laughs  if  one  talks  of 
religion."  The  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
were  worldly  and  without  any  real  influence  over  their 
people.  Clergymen  often  held  two  or  more  parishes, 
and  lived  at  ease  in  town,  leaving  their  duties  to  be 
discharged  by  curates  who  were  paid  ;^io  or  jC^S  ^ 
year.  Many  of  the  country  clergymen  read  prayers 
on  Sunday  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  week  in  idle 
gossip  and  in  fox-hunting.  Bishops  were  often 
favourites  of  the  Whig  ministers  and  were  appointed 
solely  to  draw  the  large  incomes  attached  to  their 
sees.  There  were,  of  course,  many  simple,  earnest 
men  among  both  the  clergy  and  the  bishops,  who 
spent  their  lives  in  doing  good,  but  very  many  more 
were  both  worldly  and  ignorant.  The  Dissenters 
were  far  from  being  as  earnest  and  godly  as  they 
had  been  a  century  before. 

The  lower  orders  of  the  people  were  ignorant  and 
vicious.  The  labouring  poor  were  quite  neglected, 
especially  in  the  rapidly  growing  towns  and  in  the 
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mining  districts.  Ignorant,  dirty,  ragged,  and  poorly 
housed,  their  lives  were  a  cheerless,  hopeless  grind. 
Drunkenness  was  a  common  vice  of  the  people. 

But  a  great  change  was  at  hand.  About  1735,  a 
small  group  of  students  at  Oxford  began  to  attract 
much  attention  by  their  meetings  for  prayer  and 
religious  exercises.  So  enthusiastic  and  so  regular 
were  they  in  their  habits 
of  devotion  that  they 
were  given  the  nickname 
of  "  Methodists."  From 
this  earnest  band  of  stu- 
dents spread  a  great 
religious  revival  which 
was  to  have  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  whole  community. 
The  two  great  leaders 
of    the    movement   were 

John     Wesley 

and  George  Whitefield 
themselves  with  whole-hearted 
work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  and  the 
outcast  of  England.  They  travelled  up  and  down 
the  country,  preaching  in  barns  and  houses  and  in 
the  open  air,  and  teaching  the  truths  of  the  Bible  to 
all  who  came  to  listen.  Whitefield  was  gifted  with  a 
marvellous  eloquence,  and  sometimes  in  the  mining 
district  where  he  laboured  would  draw  together  as 
many  as    twenty  thousand   colliers,  many  of   whom 


Wesley  and 
Whitefield 


These  men  threw 
devotion    into    the 
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would  be  melted  to  tears  by  the  words  he  spoke.  As 
the  bishops  opposed  this  irregular  work,  the  "  Meth- 
odists "  formed  a  society  of  their  own,  and  accepted 
the  name  given  at  first  in  derision.  Before  the  death 
of  John  Wesley  in  1791,  they  counted  their  member- 
ship at  more  than  one  hundred  thousand. 

One  of  the  immediate  results  of  this  great  religious 
revival  was  the  arousing  of  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  to  the  need  of  more  sincere  effort,  and 
in  a  few  years  they,  too,  were  earnestly  at  work 
among  the  poor  and  the  afflicted.  Almost  all  the 
great  humanitarian  movements  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  may  be  directly  traced  to  the 
influence  of  the  Methodist  revival. 

247.  War  with  France  in  America  and  in  India.  — 
Although  Britain  and  France  were  at  peace  in 
Europe,  yet  a  vigorous  struggle  was  being  carried  on 
between  the  colonists  of  both  countries  in  America 
and  in  India.  In  North  America,  Britain  had  thir- 
teen colonies  lying  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  These 
colonies  were  being  rapidly  settled,  and  in  1750  con- 
tained about  two  million  people.  Canada,  stretching 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
Louisiana,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  belonged 
to  the  French,  who  also  claimed  all  the  land  west  of 
the  Alleghanies,  lying  between  the  northern  and 
southern  colonies.  The  British  settlers  were  deter- 
mined that  they  would  not  be  shut  in  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  and  began  to  push  westward 
towards  the  Mississippi.      The  French  at  the  same 
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time  began  to  erect  a  chain  of  forts  to  protect  the 
territory  claimed  by  them.  It  was  unavoidable  that 
the  outposts  of  the  two  nations  should  come  into  con- 
flict, and  in  1754  the  war  broke  out  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio. 

The  French  were  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
in  numbers,  but  they  were  determined  and  had  skil- 
ful leaders.  On  the  spot  where  the  city  of  Pittsburg 
now  stands  they  erected  a  strong  fort,  which  they 
named  Fort  Duquesne.  With  this  fort  in  their 
possession,  the  French  controlled  the  whole  valley. 
Immediate  measures  were  taken  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  protect  the  interests  of  the  colonists. 
General  Braddock  with  several  regiments  was  sent 
to  America,  and  proceeded,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  colonial  militia,  to  attack  Fort  Duquesne.  Brad- 
dock  was  a  brave  soldier,  but  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  bush  fighting,  and  unwilling  to  take  advice. 
When  near  the  fort,  a  battle  was  fought  in  which  the 
British  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  and  Braddock  him- 
self was  killed.  The  French  remained  in  possession 
of  the  disputed  territory. 

^  Better  success  in  the  meantime  attended  the  Brit- 
ish in  the  Far  East.  From  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the 
East  India  Company  had  been  carrying  on  a  thriving 
trade  in  India.  The  company  had  three  principal 
settlements  or  factories :  on  the  west,  Bombay ;  on 
the  east,  Madras  ;  in  the  north.  Fort  William,  named 
after  William  of  Orange,  and  later  called  Calcutta. 
At  each  of   these  forts  the  company  kept  a  small 
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force  of  sepoys,  or  native  soldiers,  under  British  offi- 
cers. The  French  also  had  a  similar  trading  com- 
pany, with  headquarters  at  Pondicherry,  near  Madras. 
Dupleix,  the  F"rench  governor,  an  able  and  ambitious 
man,  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country.  He 
formed  a  plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  stir  up  the  native 
rulers  of  India  against  Britain,  and  to  drive  the  British 
East  India  Company  out  of  Asia.     Preparations  were 

made   to   make   an   at- 
tack on  Madras. 

A  few  years  before 
this  a  wild,  reckless 
lad,  named  Robert 
Clive,      had 

'  Robert  Clive 

been  sent  to 
India  as  a  clerk  in 
the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Clive 
disliked  his  clerkship 
and  longed  to  distin- 
guish himself  as  a 
soldier.  His  oppor- 
tunity soon  came.  When  the  French  threatened 
Madras,  he  resigned  his  position  and  took  service  as 
a  volunteer.  At  the  capture  of  the  settlement  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  but  made  his  escape.  From 
that  time  he  became  the  life  of  the  British  party  in 
India. 

In    1748,    the   treaty    of   Aix-la-Chapelle    restored 
Madras    to    the    l^ritish,   but    this   did   not   stop    the 
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fighting  between  the  two  companies.  Three  years 
later,  Clive  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  French 
plots,  and  with  a  small  force  suddenly  appeared 
before  Arcot,  the  most  important  place  in  southern 
India.  The  city  was  captured  without  difficulty,  but 
Clive  was  in  turn  besieged  by  a  mixed  force  of 
French  and  natives  under  Dupleix.  Clive  held  out 
stubbornly  in  spite  of  the  most  desperate  efforts  to 
dislodge  him,  and  inspired  the  natives  with  respect 
for  his  strength  and  skill.  The  sepoys  even  gave 
the  British  soldiers  their  last  rations  of  rice,  while 
living  themselves  on  the  water  in  which  the  rice  was 
boiled.  Dupleix  was  finally  compelled  to  give  up  the 
siege  and  was  recalled  to  France  in  disgrace.  The 
defence  of  Arcot  turned  the  tide  in  favour  -pjjg  defence 
of  the  British,  as  the  native  princes  were  °^^''^°'^ 
convinced  that  the  officers  and  men  of  the  East  India 
Company  could  fight  andjiold  their  own. 

248.  William  Pitt  and  the  Seven  Years'  War,  1756- 
1763.  —  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Britain  and  France 
had  been  engaged  in  fighting  for  some  time  in  Amer- 
ica and  in  India,  it  was  not  until  1756  that  war  was 
formally  declared  in  Europe.  On  the  one  side  were 
arrayed  Austria,  France,  and  Russia,  and  on  the  other 
Prussia,  Great  Britain,  and  some  of  the  smaller  Ger- 
man states.  Britain  at  first  did  not  take  an  active 
part  in  the  continental  war,  but  assisted  the  Prussians 
with  large  sums  of  money. 

Although  it  was  evident  that  war  would  sooner 
or  later  break  out  in   every  quarter  between  Great 
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Britain  and  France,  yet  Britain  entered  upon  the 
struggle  very  badly  prepared.  The  Prime  Minister, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  corrupt  and  incompetent. 
He  knew  and  cared  more  about  the  buying  of  votes 
than  about  the  management  of  a  great  war.  The 
army  was  lacking  in  discipline,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  men  who  knew  little  of  the  military  art. 
The  navy,  too,  at  the  very  outset  met  with  a  most 
disastrous  check.  A  French  expedition  had  been 
sent  against  the  island  of  Minorca  which  at  that 
time  belonged  to  Britain.  The  garrison  defended 
itself  bravely,  and  Admiral  Byng,  with  a  British 
fleet,  was  despatched  to  its  relief.  When  the  admiral 
reached  the  island,  he  decided  that  the  French  fleet 
was  too  strong,  and  sailed  away  without  making  any 
effort  to  relieve  the  garrison,  which  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  The  popular  indignation  was  so 
great,  that  on  his  return  to  England,  Byng  was  tried 
on  the  charge  of  cowardice,  condemned,  and  shot  on 
his  own  quarter-deck. 

Affairs  were  going  from  bad  to  worse  when  Will- 
iam Pitt  took  charge  of  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Pitt  had  first  attracted  attention  as  an  op- 
ponent of  the  peace  policy  of  Walpole,  and 
had  been  known  as  the  "Boy  Patriot."  In  174^6,  he 
had  entered  the  ministry,  but  had  not  so  far  held 
any  position  of  great  importance.  The  continuous 
disasters  to  the  British  arms,  and  the  feeling  of  dis- 
may with  which  these  were  regarded  in  the  country, 
brought   him   to   the   front.      An    arrangement   was 
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made  by  which  Pitt  was  given  entire  control  of  the 
war,  although  Newcastle  remained  as  Prime  Minister. 
His  enthusiasm  at 
once  spread  itself  to 
the  Parliament  and  to 
the  people.  He  had 
great  faith  in  his  coun- 
try and  in  himself.  "I 
know  that  I  can  save 
the  country,"  he  said 
to  a  friend,  "  and  no 
one  else  can."  Well 
might  Frederick  of 
Prussia  say,  "  England 
has  at  length  brought 
forth  a  man." 

The  hand  of  Pitt  was  soon  evident  in  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war.  Enormous  sums  of  money  were 
handed  over  to  Frederick,  and  large  forces  under 
skilful  generals  were  sent  to  America.  Incompetent 
officers  were  allowed  no  place,  but  young  men  of 
abiUty,  even  though  they  were  poor  and  unknown, 
were  given  important  commands.  In  1758,  General 
Amherst,  with  the  assistance  of  General  Wolfe,  cap- 
tured Louisburg.  In  the  same  year,  an  attack  on 
Ticonderoga  failed,  but  Fort  Duquesne  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  British.  In  1759,  a  still  more  vigor- 
ous campaign  was  organised.  To  General  Wolfe  was 
entrusted  the  difficult  task  of  capturing  Quebec. 
Wolfe    was    a    young    man,    but    Pitt    had    already 
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marked  him  out  as  a  leader  of  men,  a  man  who 
would  do  in  America  what  Clive  had  done  in  India. 
The  brave  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  the  commander 
of  the  French  forces,  was  making  a  last  desperate 
stand  at  Quebec.  For  months  Wolfe,  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  fleet 
under  Admiral 
Saunders,  battered 
the  old  town  with 
shells,  but  with  no 
success.  At  last, 
just  as  winter  was 
coming  on,  Wolfe 
managed  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the 
French  by  a  night 

expedi-       capture  of 

tion,  and  <?'^^'^^'= 
massed  his  troops 
on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  above 
the  city.  Montcalm 
hurried  out  to  meet 
him,  and  in  the  battle  that  followed  the  British  were 
victorious,  but  both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  were  killed. 
The  next  day  Quebec  surrendered,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  French  forces  withdrew  from  Canada. 

In  the  same  year  that  Quebec  was  captured,  two 
splendid  victories  were  gained  in  Europe,  one  on  land, 
the  other  on  the  sea.    In  1759,  the  French  determined 
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to  strike  a  double  blow  at  Britain  by  invading  the 
country  and  by  conquering  Hanover.  For  this  pur- 
pose eighteen  thousand  men  were  gathered  at  Brest, 
ready  to  embark  under  the  escort  of  the  French  fleet, 
and  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  was  marched  into 
Hanover.  This  latter  force  was  met  at  M  in  den  by 
a  combined  British  and  Hanoverian  army  of  forty 
thousand  men  and 
completely  routed. 
The  project  to  invade 
Britain  was  also  a  fail- 
ure. Admiral  Hawke, 
who  had  been  for  some 
time  watching  the 
French  fleet,  but  had 
allowed  them  to  escape 
him,     came     up    with 

them  inOui- 

beron  Bay, 
among  the  rocks  and 
shoals  off  the  French 
coast.       Nothing 

daunted,  he  determined  to  attack.  "  Where  there 
is  passage  for  the  enemy,  there  is  passage  for  me; 
where  a  Frenchman  can  sail,  an  Englishman  can 
follow ;  their  pilot  shall  be  our  pilot ;  if  they  go  to 
pieces  on  the  shoals,  they  will  serve  as  beacons  for 
us  ;  their  perils  shall  be  our  perils."  Two  British 
vessels  were  wrecked,  but  the  French  fleet  was 
ruinjd. 

u 


Quiberon 
Bay 
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At  the  same  time  that  Great  Britain  was  trium- 
phant ni  America  and  in  Europe,  the  Empire  was 
being  extended  in  India.  Clive  had  been  absent  in 
England,  and  had  returned  to  Madras  in  1756  just 
in  time  to  receive  the  most  startHng  news.  Surajah 
Dowhih,  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  had  attacked  Cal- 
cutta and  captured  one  hundred  and  forty-six  British. 
These  he  had  imprisoned  during  a  hot  summer  night 
in  a  room  twenty  feet  square.  No  pen  can  picture 
the  horrible  sufferings  of  that  night  in  the  "  Black 
Hole."  In  the  morning,  only  twenty-three  haggard, 
half-insane  wretches  were  alive.  With  three  thou- 
sand troops,  about  one  thousand  of  whom  were 
British,  Clive  at  once  sailed  to  the  relief  of  Calcutta, 
and  early  in  the  next  year  recaptured  the  city.  Six 
Battle  of  months  later  at  Plassey  he  faced  the  army 
piassey  ^f  Surajah  Dowlah,  his  little  force  of  three 

thousand  men  being  opposed  to  nearly  seventy  thou- 
sand. The  odds  were  so  great  that  the  British  officers 
advised  retreat,  but  Clive  was  determined  to  take  the 
risk.  The  result  was  a  decisive  victory,  the  army  of 
the  N^bob  flying  in  confusion  from  the  field.  The 
battle  of  Plassey  gave  the  British  control  of  the 
rich  and  fertile  province  of  Bengal,  and  enormously 
extended  their  power  and  influence.  While  Clive 
was  fighting  in  Bengal,  the  French  tried  once  more 
to  regain  a  foothold  in  India,  but  their  dreams  of 
dominion  were  brought  to  an  end  in  1760  by  the 
defeat  of  their  forces  at  the  battle  of  Wandcwash 
and  the  capture  of  Pondicherry. 
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Section    3.     George  III,   1760-1820 


249.  The  King  determines  to  Rule.  —  Just  when 
the  Empire  was  being  extended  over  two  continents, 
and  victory  after  victory  was  being  won  in  Europe, 
George  II  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grand- 
son, George  III,  who  was  but  twenty-two  years  old. 
Britain  has  been  ruled 
by  worse  men  than 
George  III,  but  has 
never  had  a  king  who 
caused  more  trouble, 
nor  one  who  did  more 
to  hinder  the  progress 
of  his  peojole.  When 
he  was  yet  a  boy,  his 
fooHsli  mother  would 
often  say  to  him, 
"  George,  be  king  !  " 
and  during  his  long 
reign  of  sixty  years, 
he  earnestly  strove  to 
make  himself  the  actual  ruler  of  Britain.  He  did 
not  wish  to  be  a  tyrant ;  perhaps  no  king  ever 
had  a  more  honest  desire  to  do  well  by  his  people. 
Instead,  however,  of  being  guided  by  the  great  states- 
men of  the  country,  he  wished  to  be  his  own  Prime 
Minister,  and  consequently  he  often  had  to  accept 
as  his  advisers  very  inferior  men,  because  able  men 
would  not  serve  unless  they  might  also  rule. 


George  III. 
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250.  The  Peace  of  Paris.  —  The  king  had  deter- 
mmed  to  drive  Pitt  from  power,  and  to  put  in  his 
place  a  man  who  would  be  a  mere  mouthpiece  of  the 
court.  The  Earl  of  Bute,  a  court  favourite,  was  taken 
into  the  Cabinet,  with  the  design  of  forcing  Pitt's  resig- 
nation. A  strong  peace  party  was  formed  within  the 
government,  the  members  of  which  began  to  clamour 
for  the  close  of  the  war.  Pitt  had  information  that 
Spain  had  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  France 
against  Great  Britain,  and  he  proposed  to  strike  a 
blow  at  once  by  seizing  the  Spanish  treasure  ships. 
The  peace  party  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal, 
and  Pitt  was  compelled  to  resign.  The  Londoners 
showed  their  love  for  the  "Great  Commoner"  by 
stopping  his  coach,  hugging  his  footmen,  and  even 
kissing  his  horses.  "  Pitt  iiisgraced  is  worth  two 
victories  to  us,"  wrote  a  French  diplomat.  Three 
weeks  later  Spain  declared  war,  but  suffered  several 
severe  defeats.  Bute,  however,  who  had  now  become 
Premier  in  the  place  of  Newcastle,  was  eager  to  end 
Peace  of  ^^^  wsiV,  and  peace  was  finally  concluded  at 
Pans  Paris  in  1763.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
Britain  gained  Canada,  Florida,  and  a  number  of  the 
West  India  Islands.  In  India  the  French  abandoned 
all  claims  to  military  settlements. 

251.  John  Wilkes.  —  During  the  troubled  period 
that  followed  the  peace  of  Paris,  a  number  of  impor- 
tant reforms  were  brought  about  through  the  efforts 
of  John  Wilkes.  Wilkes  was  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Bute  ministry 
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and  to  the  terms  of  the  peace  with  France.  In 
No.  45  of  the  North  Briton,  he  criticised  the  king's 
speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
and  was  arrested  on  a  general  warrant,  that  is,  a 
warrant  in  which  no  name  was  inserted.  He  was 
soon  liberated,  however,  on  the  grounds  that  as  a 
member  of  Parliament  he  was  free  from  arrest. 


INIKUIUR   <il-     1  !i). 


liiil  >!■,    Ill     virMMoNS    IN    THE   REIGN   OF 

George  III. 


A  little  later  general  warrants  were  declared  ille- 
gal, but  Wilkes  was  now  proceeded  against  as  a 
libeller  and  expelled  from  Parliament.  He  escaped 
to  France,  but  coming  home  in  1768  w^as  elected 
member  for  Middlesex.  After  being  elected  and 
expelled  several  times,  the  Commons  declared  him 
incapable  of  election  and  gave  the  seat  to  his  oppo- 
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nent,  who  had  polled  very  few  votes.  This  was  a 
blow  at  the  freedom  of  elections,  and  Wilkes  became 
a  popular  hero.  In  the  end  he  was  imprisoned  on 
the  charge  of  libel,  but  when  he  was  released,  he 
was  elected  an  alderman  of  London,  and  later  was 
again  elected  to  Parliament.  As  a  magistrate  of 
London  he  refused  to  punish  the  printers  who  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Commons, 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  demanding  this  right  for 
the  printers.  Since  that  time  newspapers  have  been 
allowed  to  publish  such  reports. 

252.  The  American  Revolution.  —  The  thirteen 
English-speaking  colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  Amer- 
ica, with  a  population  of  two  millions,  enjoyed  a  very 
large  measure  of  freedom.  In  fact  they  governed 
themselves,  except  in  so  far  as  Britain  regulated  their 
trade  and  commerce.  The  colonists  were  obliged  to 
sell  their  produce  in  Britain,  and  to  buy  from  her  all 
their  imports.  They  might  not  send  a  ship  to  the 
West  Indies,  or  even  to  Ireland,  nor  might  they  send 
wool  from  one  colony  to  another.  They  might  not 
smelt  iron,  nor  print  Bibles,  nor  sell  a  13ritish  sailor 
more  than  a  few  shillings'  worth  of  clothes.  These 
vexatious  laws  were  not,  however,  strictly  enforced, 
and  a  smuggling  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies 
and  the  British  West  Indies  was  carried  on  almost 
openly. 

The  cost  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  had  left  Britain 
with  a  very  heavy  debt.  As  the  war  had  been 
waged  partly  to  protect  the  British  colonies  in  Amcr- 
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ica,  the  king  and  his  muiisters  now  proposed  to  tax 
the  colonies  for  a  portion  of  the  cost.     At  the  same 
time  it  was  decided  to  enforce  strictly  the  Navigation 
Laws.      In   1765,  the  Stamp  Act   became  The  stamp 
law.     It  declared  that  all  legal  documents,   ^*^^ 
such   as  deeds,   mortgages,   and   marriage  contracts, 
must  bear  stamps  purchased  from  the  British  govern- 
ment.     The    colonists 
protested,  and  sent  one 
of  their  number,   Ben- 
jamin    Franklin,    with 
a  petition  to  the  British 
Parliament.     "  We  will 
tax     ourselves,"      said 
Franklin,  "but  we  will 
pay  no  taxes   imposed 
by  any  outside  author- 
ity."     In    response    to 
this  protest,  the  Stamp 
Act  was  repealed,  but 
the    right    to   tax   was 
asserted. 

Two  years  later  a  new  import  duty  was  levied  on 
tea,  glass,  paper,  and  paint.  The  colonies  again 
protested,  and  in  1770,  Lord  North,  who  had  become 
Premier,  removed  all  the  duties,  except  one  of  yi.  a 
pound  on  tea.  The  king  said,  "  There  must  always 
be  one  tax  to  keep  up  the  right."  It  was  just  this 
"right"  that  the  colonists  were  determined  to  resist. 
The  tax  itself  was  very  small,  and  yielded  the  British 
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government  only  a  very  small  sum.  The  people, 
however,  solemnly  agreed  not  to  use  the  taxed  tea, 
and  when  a  ship,  laden  with  tea,  sailed  into  Boston 
harbour,  there  was  great  excitement.  The  captain 
was  asked  not  to  land  his  cargo,  and  when  he 
refused,  a  company  of  young  men,  disguised  as 
Indians,  went  on  board  the  ship  and  emptied  the 
tea  into  the  sea. 

The  British  government  now  took  away  the  char- 
ter of  Massachusetts  and  closed  the  port  of  Boston. 
Preparations  were  made  to  send  troops  to  America. 
These  actions  roused  great  opposition  both  in  and 
out  of  ParHament.  Pitt,  who  had  become  Earl  of 
Chatham,  protested  against  driving  the  colonies  into 
rebellion.  Leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons,  such 
as  Charles  James  Fox  and  Edmund  Burke,  spoke 
eloquently  in  favour  of  peace.  The  people  were 
decidedly  against  the  war,  but  Parliament  was  con- 
trolled by  the  king  and  a  ministry  who  were  his 
creatures.  The  king  was  determined  to  compel  the 
colonists  to  his  will,  and  nothing  could  move  him. 

Meanwhile  all  the  colonies,  except  Georgia,  had 
sent  delegates  to  a  congress  at  Philadelphia  to  dis- 
cuss measures  for  protection.  This  congress  decided 
to  meet  force  by  force,  and  accordingly,  the  colonial 
militia  was  organised,  with  George  Washington,  a 
gentleman  of  large  estates  in  Virginia,  in  com- 
mand, l^lood  was  shed  at  Lexington  and  Bunker 
Hill  during  1775,  and  the  feeling  against  Britain 
grew  more   and  more  bitter.     Delegates  met  again 
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at  Philadelphia  in  1776,  and  drew  up  a  Declaration 
of  Independence.  By  this  act  the  colonists  shut 
off  all  hope  of  a  peaceful  reconciliation. 

^  ^  _  The  Declara- 

The  Americans  had  sent  an  army  into  tionof 

Independence 

Canada   in    1775,  hoping  to  persuade  the 
French  to  join  them,  but  the  expedition  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  Montgomery,  the  general  in   command, 
was    killed    during    an 
attack  on  Quebec. 

The  war  was  carried 
on  with  bitterness  on 
both  sides,  and  the 
colonists,  in  spite  of 
their  determination,  lost 
in  many  engagements. 
In  1777,  however.  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  Amer- 
icans at  Saratoga,  and 
was  forced  to  surren- 
der with   six   thousand 

men.  This  put  new  life  into  the  colonists,  but  made 
George  III  no  less  determined  to  conquer  his  stub- 
born subjects. 

In  1778,  France  joined  America  against  Britain. 
The  help  was  very  welcome  to  the  colonists,  as  it 
gave  them  the  aid  of  a  considerable  fleet.  In 
Britain  the  interference  of  France  was  bitterly  re- 
sented. The  old  Earl  of  Chatham  was  stricken  with 
apoplexy  while  protesting  in  the   House    of    Lords 
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against  any  submission  as  long  as  France  aided 
America.  Spain  joined  France,  and  Holland  also 
declared  war.  All  Europe  seemed  leagued  against 
Britain.  Little  by  little  the  Americans  were  gain- 
surrenderof  i'^o*  "^^^^^  ^^^  17S1  Lord  Cornwallis  was 
cornwaiiis  hemmed  in  at  Yorktown  between  the 
French  fleet  and  Washington's  army.     His  surrender 

practically  closed  the 
war.  Lord  North,  who 
had  been  at  the  head 
of  the  government 
since  1770,  resigned 
and  left  a  Whig  minis- 
try to  make  peace. 

The  year  following 
the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis was  marked  by 
the  abandoning  of  the 
three  years'  siege  of 
Gibraltar  by  the 
French  and  Spaniards, 
and  by  the  brilliant 
victory  of  Admiral 
Rodney  over  the  French  fleet  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Saints  in  the  West  India  Islands.  The  French  lost 
in  this  battle  eight  ships  and  over  three  thousand 
men.  These  two  victories  made  up  in  some  degree 
for  the  lack  of  success  in  America,  and  disposed  the 
French  to  agree  to  a  peace.  By  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, signed  in    1783,  l^ritain  recognised  the  inde- 
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pendence  of  the  thirteen  colonies.     Florida  was  given 
to  Spain,  but  France  had  to  be  content  with  two  or 
three    small   islands.      Of    all   the    British   treaty  of 
dominion  in  North  America,  the  northern  'Versailles 
portion  alone  remained. 

253.  The  Gordon  Riots.  —  Not  only  at  this  time 
were  there  difficulties  abroad,  but  there  was  also 
trouble  at  home.  In  1788,  Parliament  had  passed 
an  act  abolishing  some  of  the  most  oppressive  stat- 
utes against  the  Catholics.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  unreasoning  opposition  to  this  measure,  and  in 
1780  Lord  George  Gordon,  a  fanatical  Scotsman, 
accompanied  by  a  mob  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
marched  to  Westminster  to  present  to  Parliament 
a  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  act.  A  terrible  riot 
followed,  during  which  many  Catholic  churches  were 
pulled  down,  the  prisons  burned,  and  the  houses  of 
judges  and  magistrates  destroyed.  Before  the  riot 
was  quelled  by  the  aid  of  the  miUtary,  nearly  five 
hundred  persons  had  been  killed  or  v/ounded.  Lord 
George  Gordon  was  arrested  and  tried,  but  was 
acc[uitted  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  evil  inten- 
tions, and  was  not  responsible  for  the  actions  of 
his  followers. 

254.  A  Free  Parliament  for  Ireland.  —  Ireland,  too, 
was  causing  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  to  the  British 
government.  There  was  in  Ireland  a  Parhament, 
but  it  scarcely  deserved  the  name.  In  the  first  place 
it  was  elected  only  by  those  who  were  members  of 
the  Established  Church  ;  Catholics  and  Presbyterians, 
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who  made  up  nine-tenths  of  the  population,  were  not 
allowed  to  vote.  In  the  second  place,  no  act  passed 
by  the  Irish  Parliament  could  become  law  except  by 
the  consent  of  the  British  ministers.  In  addition 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  had  control  over 
commerce  and  navigation,  and  regulated  Irish  trade 
as  jealously  as  it  had  tried  to  regulate  that  of  the 

American  colonies.  As 
a  result,  the  Irish  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  were 
bitterly  dissatisfied 
with  their  condition. 

The  leader  of  the 
movement  for  a  free 
Parliament  was  Henry 
Grattan,  an  eloquent 
Irishman,  who  had 
great  influence  over 
his  fellow-countrymen. 
Grattan  took  advan- 
tage of  the  difficulties 
in  which  Britain  found 
herself  with  France  and  America,  to  enroll  thou- 
sands of  Protestant  volunteers  to  protect  the  country 
from  invasion.  The  British  government  felt  that 
to  resist  the  demand  of  the  Irish  might  result  in 
a  civil  war,  and  accordingly,  in  1782,  the  ancient 
laws  giving  the  British  government  control  over 
the  Irish  Parliament  were  repealed.  As  Britain  con- 
tinued,  however,   to  send  Ireland  a  lord-lieutenant, 
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and  as  he  was  not  responsible  to  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, the  measure  of  freedom  granted  was  more 
in  name  than  in  fact, 

255.  William  Pitt,  the  Younger.  —  The  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  North  had  brought  a  Whig  government 
into  power.  Quarrels  among  the  leaders  followed. 
Charles  James  Fox,  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of 
the  time,  leagued  him- 
self with  Lord  North 
to  overthrow  the  ad- 
ministration, and  suc- 
ceeded in  his  attempt. 
But  both  the  king  and 
the  people  were  dis- 
gusted with  Fox  and 
North,  and  George  de- 
termined to  turn  them 
out  of  office  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  he  did 
in    1783,    and,    to    the 

„„, •    ^         C      4.1  \\ILI.1AM    PilT,    THE   YOUNGKR. 

surprise  01  the  coun- 
try, he  called  upon  William  Pitt,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  to  form  a  government.  Pitt  was  at  this 
time  but  twenty-four  years  of  age.  His  opponents 
made  merry  over  his  youth,  and  a  popular  verse  ex- 
pressed their  views :  — 

"  A  sight  to  make  surrounding  nations  stare, 
A  kingdom  trusted  to  a  schoolboy's  care." 

But,  although  young  in  years,  Pitt  was  very  able, 
and  much  more  successful  in  manae:ine:  men  than  his 
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father  had  been.  F'ox  had  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  he  and  Lord  North  and  Edmund 
Burke  made  every  effort  to  drive  the  new  Premier 
from  power.  Vote  after  vote  went  against  the  gov- 
ernment, but  Pitt  would  not  give  up.  For  five 
months  he  held  out,  secure  in  the  belief  that  the 
people  were  turning  to  his  side,  and  when  the  elec- 
tions were  held,  his  government  was  triumphantly 
returned.  One  hundred  and  sixty  of  Fox's  followers 
lost  their  seats  in  Parliament. 

From  this  time  until  his  death,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  period,  Pitt  was  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain.  He  was  an  able  administrator  and  a 
great  political  reformer,  although  he  took  Httle  inter- 
est in  improving  the  social  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes,  or  in  reforming  the  prevailing  abuses.  His 
great  aim  was  to  keep  Britain  at  peace  with  all  the 
world  and  to  increase  her  commercial  importance. 
Part  of  his  success  was  due  to  the  support  of  the 
king,  who,  although  he  did  not  like  Pitt,  yet  disliked 
his  great  opponent,  Fox,  still  more.  Pitt  was  pre- 
vented from  carrying  out  many  reforms  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  king,  but  in  spite  of  this  he  succeeded  in 
doing  much  for  his  country. 

256.  British  Rule  in  India.  —  India  also  during 
this  time  called  for  much  attention  from  the  British 
government.  The  five  years  that  followed  the  fall 
of  Pondicherry  and  the  return  of  Clive  to  England 
was  a  time  of  confusion  and  misgovernment.  The 
powers  of   administration  were  so   divided   between 
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the  East  India  Company  and  the  native  princes  that 
a  strong  and  just  rule  was  impossible.  The  servants 
of  the  company  had  every  opportunity  to  gather 
enormous  wealth  by  plundering  and  oppressing  the 
natives.  Clive  himself  after  the  battle  of  Plassey 
had  accepted  a  present  of  ^200,000,  and  said  after- 
wards that  he  wondered  he  had  taken  so  little.  How- 
ever, he  now  saw  that  these  abuses  must  cease,  and 
on  his  return  to  India  in  1765,  he  put  down  with  a 
strong  hand  all  private  trading  on  the  part  of  the 
servants  of  the  company,  and  forbade  the  accept- 
ance of  gifts  from  the  natives.  These  prohibitions 
caused  much  discontent  and  even  a  mutiny  among 
the  troops,  but  Clive  was  determined  to  carry  out 
his  purpose.  At  the  same  time  he  was  pressing  on 
the  British  Parliament  the  necessity  for  reforms  in 
the  government  of  India,  and  in  1773  succeeded  in 
inducing  Lord  North  to  pass  a  Regulating  Act. 
This  act  provided,  among  other  changes,  for  the 
appointment  by  the  crown  of  a  Governor-General 
and  a  Council,  and  the  supervision  by  the  govern- 
ment of  all  the  acts  of  the  company. 

The  first  Governor-General  appointed  under  the 
Act  of  1773  was  Warren  Hastings,  at  that  time  at 
the  head  of  the  company's  affairs  in  Bengal.  He 
had  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company 
in  boyhood,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  as  an 
administrator  by  Clive  himself.  Hastings  v/as  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  carrying  out  the  scheme  of 
reform  outlined  in  the  Regulating  Act,  but  he  found 
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great  difficulty  in  enforcing  his  instructions.  He  was 
tliwarted  by  his  fellow-members  of  the  Council  and 
was  in  constant  trouble  with  the  natives.  The  centre 
of  India  was  governed  by  Mahratta  chiefs,  and  these 
chiefs  were  ready  to  make  war  at  any  time  upon  the 
native  tribes  who  were  under  the  protection  of  the 

East  India  Company. 

When  the  news  of 
Great  Britain's  losses  in 
America  reached  India, 
Hastings  had  to  make 
desperate  efforts  to  re- 
lain  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  East 
India  Company.  The 
French  were  again  ac- 
tive against  British  rule, 
and  were,  through  their 
agents,  stirring  up  the 
native  princes  to  revolt. 
Hastings  was  in  sore  need  of  funds  to  meet  these 
difficulties  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  the  large 
profits  expected  by  the  company.  It  is  little  wonder 
that,  in  his  determination  to  uphold  at  any  cost  the 
rule  of  Great  Britain,  he  was  forced  to  extort  large 
sums  of  money  from  the  native  rulers,  and  sometimes 
to  lend  the  company's  troops  for  purposes  of  oppres- 
sion. Hastings  succeeded,  and  British  power  was 
extended  in  all  directions,  but  even  the  purity  of  his 
motives    and   the  splendid  results  of  his  policy  can 
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scarcely  shield  him  from  the  charge  of  grave  wrong- 
doing. 

The  very  magnificence  of  the  dominion  which 
Hastings  had  built  up  in  India  called  for  action  on 
the  part  of  the  British  government.  As  soon  as  Pitt 
was  firmly  estabUshed  in  power,  he  carried  through 
Parliament  the  India  Bill  of  1784,  which  brought  the 
government  of  the  country  much  more  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  crown.  A  Board  of  Control,  con- 
sisting of  five  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  was 
appointed  to  supervise  the  actions  of  the  directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  of  this  board  the  Presi- 
dent was  a  member  of  the  British  government.  In 
the  next  year  Hastings  resigned  his  governorship  and 
returned  to  England. 

Hastings  had  scarcely  landed  when  he  was  im- 
peached by  the  House  of  Commons  for  extortion, 
cruelty,  and  misgovernment  in  India.  Pitt  refused 
to  take  any  part  in  the  impeachment  proceedings, 
but  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  other  leading  statesmen 
pressed  the  charges  with  untiring  energy.  Has- 
tings made  a  magnificent  defence,  pleading  his 
services  in  the  cause  of  the  Empire  and  the  upright- 
ness of  his  intentions.  The  trial  lasted  for  seven 
years  and  closed  in  the  acquittal  of  the  accused 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  important  result  of  the 
trial  was  an  awakening  among  the  British  people 
of  a  strong  sympathy  for  the  natives  of  India  and 
the  other  subject  races  under  the  rule  of  Great 
Britain. 
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257.  Great  Inventions.  —  The  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  remarkable  for  the  many 
new  machines  introduced  and  for  the  many  new 
methods  applied  to  manufacturing  of  all  kinds. 
These  inventions  made  a  new  Britain.  The  people 
were  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  food  raised  in  their 
own  country,  as  they  could  exchange  manufactured 
goods  with  other  nations  for  food  and  for  such  raw 
materials  as  cotton,  wool,  and  silk. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  connection  with 
manufacturing  was  the  supplying  of  cheap  power, 
steam  ^  clumsy  kind  of   engine  that  consumed 

Engine  great  quantities  of  fuel  was  in  use  early 

in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1766,  however,  James 
Watt  of  Glasgow  improved  these  engines  so  as  to 
make  them  valuable,  and  in  a  few  years  they  had 
come  into  general  use.  When  it  was  discovered  that 
coal  could  be  used  to  run  the  machines,  the  prob- 
lem of  cheap  power  was  solved. 

The  old  method  of  smelting  ore  was  by  using 
charcoal,  and  charcoal  can  be  obtained  only  from 
Smelting  wood.  In  many  parts  of  Britain  the  wood 
^^^  was  becoming  scarce,  and  men  wondered 

what  would  be  done  when  the  forests  should  disap- 
pear. Just  then  it  was  found  that  ore  could  be 
smelted  by  using  coal,  and  as  northern  England, 
Wales,  and  southern  Scotland  had  immense  supplies 
of  both  iron  ore  and  coal,  these  districts  began  a 
new  life. 

A  yard  of  gray  cotton  can  now  be  bought  for  five 
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or  six  cents.  A  century  and  a  half  ago  it  cost  many 
times  as  much,  because  each  thread  was  spun  by 
hand,  and  each  spindle  required  a  spinner,  spinning  and 
In  1767,  James  Hargreaves  invented  a  weaving 
spinning-jenny  which  enabled  a  single  worker  to  spin 
more  than  one  hundred  threads  at  once.  Shortly 
after  the  spinning-jenny  was  invented,  Richard 
Arkwright  invented  a 
frame  which  enabled 
the  spinner  to  produce 
a  very  strong  yarn,  and 
this  invention  was  still 
further  improved  upon 
by  Samuel  Crompton's 
spinning-mule,  which 
made  an  even  stronger 
and  better  yarn  than 
Arkwright's  frame, 
and  enabled  one  per- 
son to  manage  one 
thousand  spindles.  In 
1785,  Edmund  Cart- 
wright  invented  the 
power-loom,  and  did  for  weaving  what  Arkwright 
had  done  for  spinning.  Arkwright  had  already  used 
a  water-wheel  to  supply  the  power  to  run  his  spin- 
ning-frame ;  Cartwright  soon  after  began  the  working 
of  his  power-loom  by  the  use  of  a  steam-engine. 

Up   to   this   time   all    porcelain   and   china   dishes, 
except   the   very  coarsest,  had   been    brought   from 
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other  countries.  Now  it  was  discovered  that  the 
finest  of  pottery  could  be  made  from  the  clays  of 
England.  Josiah  Wedgwood  established 
extensive  works  which  still  bear  his  name. 
In  a  few  years  twenty  thousand  potters  were  busy  in 
a  single  shire. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III 
the  roads  of  Britain,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were 
Roads  and  almost  impassable.  At  the  close,  the  king- 
canais  ^^^^  ^^^  covcred  with  a  network  of  excel- 

lent highways.  Part  of  the  credit  of  building  these 
new  roads  is  due  to  a  Scotsman,  named  Macadam, 
who  invented  the  roadway  now  called  by  his  name. 
The  necessity  for  cheap  and  easy  transportation 
caused  by  the  increasing  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  country  was  partly  responsible  for  the  improve- 
ment in  the  roads.  Formerly  it  had  been  impossible 
to  transport  coal  in  wagons  over  the  roads,  so  it 
was  generally  carried  in  bags  slung  over  the  backs  of 
mules.  With  good  roads,  and  still  more  by  the  cut- 
ting of  numerous  canals,  the  price  of  coal  dropped 
so  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  it  with  ease  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  first 
canal  was  constructed  by  James  Brindley,  who  was 
laughed  at  when  he  first  began  his  work,  but  he 
persevered  and  in  the  end  met  with  success. 

Of  course  many  evils  grew  up  in  connection  with 
these  inventions  and  improvements.  Many  men 
were  at  first  thrown  out  of  employment ;  the  people 
herded  into  the  village  and  town  ;    workmen  were 
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crowded  together  in  ill-ventilated  factories ;  women 
and  children  were  employed  not  only  in  the  factories, 
but  in  the  mines  as  well.  In  fact,  many  of  the  most 
troublesome  questions  with  which  the  government 
had  to  deal  early  in  the  next  century,  grew  out  of 
the  industrial  development  of  this  period. 

258.  John  Howard  and  Prison  Reform.  —  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  the  many  philanthropic  move- 
ments of  this  time  was 
that  in  favour  of  the 
better  treatment  of 
prisoners  in  the  jails 
of  the  country.  These 
jails  were  generally  in 
the  most  disgraceful 
state.  They  were  filthy 
beyond  description, 
and  alive  with  rats  and 
vermin.  Men,  women, 
and  children  were 
huddled     together     in 

,,  ,  ,  loIlN    lltlWAKl). 

small,    damp,    sunless 

rooms.  The  jailers  were  paid  by  fees,  and  allowed 
to  practise  every  cruelty  to  extort  money  from  their 
unfortunate  prisoners.  Even  when  discharged,  a 
prisoner  was  often  dragged  back  to  jail  because  he 
could  not  pay  the  fees  demanded  by  the  jailer  for 
board  and  lodging. 

In  1774,  John  Howard,  a  quiet,  country  gentleman, 
was    appointed    sheriff    of    Bedfordshire,    and    was 
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called  upon  to  visit  the  jails  of  his  district.  He  was 
appalled  at  what  he  saw,  and  resolved  to  devote  his 
life  to  bringing  about  an  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  jails  and  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 
He  visited  every  jail  in  England,  even  shutting  him- 
self up  in  narrow  filthy  cells  that  he  might  better 
describe  the  sufferings  of  their  inmates.  In  time  his 
work  had  its  effect.  The  people  were  so  aroused 
that  the  government  was  forced  to  make  improve- 
ments. Jailers  were  paid  regular  salaries  ;  prisons 
were  inspected  and  kept  clean  ;  wholesome  food  was 
provided  for  the  prisoners. 

Howard  died  in  Russian  Tartary  of  a  fever  con- 
tracted while  visiting  prisons  there. 

259.  The  French  Revolution.  —  All  the  plans  of 
Pitt  for  a  peaceful  expansion  of  his  country  were 
shattered  by  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution 
in  1789.  Driven  to  desperation  by  the  oppression  of 
the  king  and  the  nobles,  the  people  of  France  rose 
in  rebellion  against  the  government,  beheaded  the 
king  and  queen,  and  established  a  republic.  A  little 
later  followed  the  Reign  of  Terror,  during  which 
blood  flowed  like  water.  For  the  most  part,  those 
who  suffered  were  of  noble  birth,  but  none  felt  safe. 
If  the  slightest  suspicion  of  sympathy  for  the  upper 
classes  fell  upon  any  man  or  woman,  the  guillotine 
brought  a  speedy  death. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  leading  public 
men  in  Britain  were  hopeful  for  the  future  of  France. 
But  when  the  revolutionists  took  part  in  wholesale 
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murder,  the  British  people,  led  by  Edmund  l^urke, 
who  had  been  from  the  beginning  opposed  to  the 
Revolution,  turned 
against  them  and  clam- 
oured for  war.  Pitt 
held  out  for  peace  as 
long  as  he  could,  but 
the  French  Republic 
openly  offered  to  help 
other  nations  to  over- 
throw their  rulers,  and 
finally  in  1793  declared 
war  against  Great 
Britain. 

260.  The  Rise  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  — 
The   allied    powers  of 

Europe,  consisting  at  first  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
wished  to  restore  the  French  monarchy.  Later 
these  two  allies  were  joined  by  Britain,  Holland, 
and  Spain.  France  might  easily  have  been  defeated 
had  the  allies  been  united  and  skilfully  led.  There 
was,  however,  no  real  union.  The  continental  nations 
were  anxious  only  to  protect  themselves,  and  more- 
over were  jealous  of  any  increase  in  Britain's  naval 
power.  Their  armies  were  in  charge  of  incompetent 
generals.  The  British  troops  met  disaster  after  dis- 
aster ;  the  soldiers  were  brave,  but  they  were  badly 
led.  The  result  was  that  in  1795,  Holland,  Prussia, 
and  Spain  made  peace  with  France,  leaving  Britain 
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and  Austria,  with  the  help  of   Italy,  to  continue  the 
war. 

Were  it  not  for  the  successes  of  the  navy,  the 
British  would  up  to  this  time  have  met  only  with 
defeat.  Late  in  1793,  a  French  fleet  at  Toulon  sur- 
rendered to  the  combined  fleets  of  Britain  and  Spain, 
and  a  garrison  of  British,  Spaniards,  and  Royalist 
French  took  possession  of  the  city.    They  were  soon, 

however,  driven  out  by 
the  army  of  the  revolu- 
tionists, a  success  on 
the  part  of  the  French 
due  largely  to  the 
military  genius  of  a 
young  Corsican  officer 
of  artillery  named  Na- 
poleon Bona-  Napoleon 
parte.    In  the     Bonaparte 

next  year.  Lord  Howe 
defeated  the  French 
fleet  off  the  island 
of  Ushant,  in  a  battle 
which  has  passed  into  history  as  "  The  Glorious  First 
of  June."  In  this  engagement  the  French  lost  seven 
battleships  and  eight  thousand  men. 

In  the  meantime,  the  young  Corsican  artillery 
officer  had  not  been  idle.  For  his  success  at  Tou- 
lon he  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  general,  but 
had  not  been  given  any  important  command.  In 
1795,   however,   by   his  daring  defence  of   the   Tui- 
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leries  against  the  Paris  mob,  he  had  endeared  him- 
self to  the  ruling  faction  in  the  Republic,  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  command  of  one  of  the  home 
armies.  Soon  after,  he  married  Josephine  de  Beau- 
harnais,  a  lady  of  great  political  influence.  This 
marriage  gained  for  him  the  important  post  of 
general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy.  He  imme- 
diately set  out  for  his  command,  and  in  a  short  time, 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  marches  and  the  daring  of 
his  movements,  had  both  Italy  and  Austria  at  his 
mercy.  In  October,  1797,  a  peace  was  concluded 
between  France  and  Austria,  which  left  Italy  in 
the  power  of  France,  and  Britain  without  an  ally 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

261.  Two  Sea-fights  and  Two  Mutinies. — With 
Spain  and  Holland  as  allies,  France  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  threaten  the  sea-power  of  Britain,  whose 
navy  in  men,  guns,  and  ships  was  no  match  for  her 
three  powerful  enemies.  But  the  British  gave  these 
allied  navies  no  time  to  unite.  In  1796,  Admiral  Sir 
John  Jervis,  with  fifteen  ships,  attacked  the  Spaniards, 
with  twenty-seven  ships,  off  Cape  St.  Vin- 

-^  '■     '  '  _         Battle  of 

cent,  and  won  a  triumphant  victory,  driv-  capest. 

Vincent 

mg  the  enemy  into  Cadiz  with  heavy  loss. 
This  battle  so  raised  the  spirits  of  the  British  sailors, 
that  during  the  rest  of  the  war  they  never  even 
counted  an  enemy's  ships  before  engaging  them. 
Their  old  viking  blood  was  prepared  for  any  odds, 
no  matter  how  great. 

Brave  as  they  were,  these  seamen  caused  the  gov- 
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ernment  many  anxious  hours.  Their  scale  of  wages 
had  remained  at  nine  and  one-half  pence  a  day  since 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  They  received  no  pay  when 
sick  or  recovering  from  wounds.  Their  food  was  often 
short  in  weight  and  poor  in  quality.  Severe  floggings 
were  given  for  trivial  offences.  In  1797,  the  Channel 
fleet,  stationed  at  Spithead,  mutinied.     Within  a  week 

the  government 
granted  the  demands 
of  the  seamen,  and  all 
seemed  quiet. 

Still  the  outlook  in 
Britain  was  gloomy. 
France  was  planning 
the  invasion  of  Ire- 
land, where  a  major- 
ity of  the  people  were 
discontented,  because 
they  had  no  share  in 
the  government.  The 
harvest  in  England 
failed,  thus  making 
bread  very  dear.  The 
rate  of  interest  rose  to  seventeen  per  cent.  The  Bank 
of  England  ran  out  of  gold,  and  was  forced  to  issue 
paper  notes.  Fortunately  the  expedition  against 
Ireland  was  shattered  by  a  storm,  but  a  Dutch  fleet 
was  waiting  to  convey  across  the  Channel  another 
large  army. 

Then  occurred  another  mutiny,   this  time  in   the 
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North  Sea  fleet,  stationed  at  the  Nore.  The  mutiny 
spread  to  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Duncan  who  was 
watching  the  Dutch. 
At  one  time,  Duncan's 
whole  fleet,  with  the 
exception  of  one  ship, 
joined  the  mutineers. 
With  this  one  ship  the 
brave  old  Scotsman 
blockaded  the  Dutch 
fleet  for  three  days, 
deceiving  them  by  con- 
stantly running  up 
signals,  as  though  he 
were  sending  messages 
to  his  other  ships.  The 
mutiny  was  put  down 
by  hanging  the  leaders, 
and  one  by  one  the  ships  returned  to  duty. 

In  October,  1797,  after  all  his  ships  had  returned, 
Duncan  engaged  the  Dutch  fleet  off  Camperdown.  A 
stubborn  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Dutch  gattie  of 
fought  bravely,  but  they  were  in  the  end  camperdown 
defeated  with  a  loss  of  eleven  ships,  including  the 
flag-ship  of  the  admiral.  British  expeditions  against 
Ceylon,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Demerara  were 
successful,  as  was  also  an  attack  on  the  island  of 
Trinidad.  These  places,  captured  at  this  time  from 
Holland  and  Spain,  are  still  parts  of  the  British 
Empire. 


Admiral  Duncan. 
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262.    The  Battle  of   the  Nile.  —  Napoleon,   on   his 

return  from  his  successful  campaigns  in  Italy,  had 
laid  before  the  government  a  plan  for  the  conquest 
of  Egypt.  He  had  conceived  the  daring  scheme  of 
obtaining  control  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  at  the  same  time,  by  extending  his 
conquests  eastwards,  of  striking  at  British  power  in 
India.     The  government  consented,  more,  however, 

with  a  view  to  remov- 
ing Napoleon  from 
France  than  from  any 
faith  in  the  success  of 
his  plans.  In  1798, 
guarded  by  a  powerful 
fleet.  Napoleon,  with 
an  army  of  thirty-six 
thousand  men,  set  out 
for  Egypt.  By  the 
merest  accident,  he 
escaped  an  encounter 
with  Admiral  Nelson, 
who,  in  command  of 
a  strong  British  fleet,  was  watching  for  him,  and 
finally  landed  in  Egypt.  The  hotly  contested  Battle 
of  the  Pyramids  gave  him  control  of  the  country. 

But  a  great  disaster  was  in  store  for  Napoleon. 
Nelson,  who  had  been  searching  the  Mediterranean 
in  vain  for  a  sight  of  the  French  fleet,  finally  discov- 
ered it  anchored  in  Aboukir  Bay.  He  at  once 
attacked,  forced  his  ships  between  the  French  fleet 
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and  the  land,  and  gained  an  overwhelming  victory. 
Thirteen  French  ships  were  either  taken  or  sunk. 
Four  ships  only  escaped,  and  of  these  three  were 
soon  after  captured.  For  this  service  Nelson  was 
rewarded  with  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  the  title  of 
Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and  a  life  pension.  Mean- 
while Napoleon,  without  a  fleet,  and  his  communica- 
tion with  France  cut  off,  pushed  eastwards  into  Syria. 
He  carried  all  before  him,  until  he  came  to  Acre, 
which  was  defended  by  a  Turkish  garrison,  aided  by 
an  English  naval  officer.  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  and  the 
men  of  his  frigate.  Napoleon  was  foiled  in  every 
assault  and  retreated  to  Egypt,  leaving  behind  him 
many  w^ounded  and  dying  men.  He  now  heard 
important  political  news  from  Europe  and  secretly 
returned  to  France.  After  his  departure,  his  Egyp- 
tian army  was  defeated  at  Aboukir  by  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
battle.  Later  the  whole  French  army  of  thirteen 
thousand  men  surrendered  to  the  British. 

When  Napoleon  arrived  in  Paris,  he  found  affairs 
in  disorder.  Within  a  few  months  he  secured  the 
adoption  of  a  new  constitution,  which  placed  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  three  consuls,  of  whom 
he  was  named  first,  with  power  to  nominate  his  asso- 
ciates. During  the  next  fifteen  years,  as  First  Con- 
sul and  as  Emperor,  he  ruled  France  with  almost 
despotic  power. 

263-  The  Peace  of  Amiens.  —  A  coalition,  formed 
in  1798  between  Britain,  Russia,  and  Austria,  had  not 
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met  with  success.  The  Russian  armies  had  been 
defeated,  a  British  attack  on  Holland  had  been  re- 
pulsed, and  now  Napoleon  set  himself  to  subdue  the 
Austrians.  Marching  hurriedly  into  Italy,  he  defeated 
their  army  at  Marengo,  while  Moreau,  one  of  his 
generals,  won  a  great  victory  at  Hohenlinden.  These 
The  Peace  of  defeats  compelled  the  Austrians  to  treat 
Luneviiie  ^^j.  pg^QQ^  which  was  concluded  at  Lune- 
ville  in  1801.  Russia  was  persuaded  to  abandon  her 
ally,  and  once  more  Britain  stood  alone. 

To  make  matters  worse  for  Britain,  in  the  same 
month  that  the  peace  of  Luneviiie  was  signed,  Pitt, 
wearied  by  the  dislike  and  constant  opposition  of  the 
king,  resigned  his  office  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Addington.  The  designs  of  Napoleon  were  soon 
apparent.  By  a  league  of  the  northern  powers, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia,  he  hoped  to  ruin 
Britain  by  shutting  out  her  vessels  from  their  ports, 
and  by  joining  the  navies  of  these  three  countries 
with  those  of  France  and  Spain  to  drive  her  from  the 
seas.  The  agreement  called  the  "  Armed  Neutral- 
ity"  was  made,  and  Napoleon  instantly  called  upon 
the  Danes  to  place  their  iieet  at  his  disposal. 
Britain  had  secret  information  of  this  plan,  and  Sir 
Hyde  Parker,  with  Lord  Nelson  as  second  in  com- 
mand, was  despatched  to  demand  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Danes  from  the  league.  This  demand  was  re- 
fused, and  Parker  immediately  sent  Nelson  to  enforce 
the  request  by  a  bombardment  of  Copenhagen.  The 
battle  was  a  desperate  one,  but  the  Danes  were  at 
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last  forced  to  yield,  after  nearly  all  their  fleet  had 
been  destroyed.  Denmark  had  no  other  course  but 
to  conclude  an  armistice,  which  gave  the  British  fleet 
entrance  to  the  Baltic.  A  little  later,  the  death  of 
the  Czar  of  Russia  broke  up  the  confederation. 

This  blow,  together  with  the  surrender  of  the 
French  army  in  Egypt,  which  took  place  about  this 
time,  made  Napoleon 
willing  to  conclude  a 
peace.  The  treaty  was 
signed  at  Amiens  in 
1802.  Britain  gave  up 
the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Holland,  but 
retained  Ceylon  and 
Trinidad,  and  agreed 
to  surrender  Malta 
which  had  been  cap- 
tured during  the  war. 
France  on  her  part 
promised  to  evacuate 
Egypt.  In  Britain  the 
peace  was  very  wel- 
come. The  witty  Sheridan  said,  "  It  is  a  peace  which 
everybody  is  glad  of,  but  which  nobody  is  proud  of." 

264.  The  Attempted  Invasion  of  England.  —  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon  agreed  to  the  peace 
of  Amiens  only  that  he  might  have  time  to  build  a 
new  navy  and  to  form  his  plans  to  strike  a  crushing 
blow  at  Britain.     F"or  a  time  he  devoted  himself  to 
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domestic  reforms,  but  his  longing  for  conquest  and 
military  glory  soon  showed  itself,  and  war  was  again 
declared  in  1803.  Napoleon  accused  Britain  of 
treachery  in  connection  with  Malta,  while  he  was, 
at  the  same  time,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty,  annexing 
European  states  to  France.  He  wished  Britain  to 
observe  the  treaty,  and  to  leave  him  free  to  control 
the  rest  of  Europe.     His  vanity,  too,  was  wounded  by 


Medal  struck  bv  Napoleon  to  comme.morate  his  L\vasio.\ 
OF  England. 

the  uncomplimentary  things  said  about   him  in  the 
British  newspapers 

The  danger  to  Britain  was  very  grave.  Napoleon, 
who  had  now  made  himself  Emperor,  had  resolved 
to  invade  England,  and  for  this  purpose  had  mus- 
tered one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  at  Bou- 
logne. "  Let  us  be  masters  of  the  Channel  for  six 
hours,"  he  said,  "and  we  are  masters  of  the  world." 
He  was  so  confident  of  success  that  he  even  had  a 
medal  struck  to  commemorate  the  victory  he  intended 
to  win.     But  he  did  not  reckon  with  the  people  with 
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whom  he  had  to  deal.  Addington  was  forced  to 
resign,  and  Pitt  was  again  at  the  helm.  He  at  once 
took  active  measures  to  guard  against  the  proposed 
invasion,  and  to  enlist  the  aid  of  European  powers. 
On  the  navy  depended  the  freedom  of  Britain  from 
invasion,  and  the  temper  of  the  navy  may  be  judged 
from  the  remark  of  one  of  the  admirals,  "  I  do  not 
know  how  the  French  shall  come ;  for  my  part,  all 
I  can  say  is,  they  shall  not  come  by  water." 

That  the  French  did  not  set  foot  on  British  soil 
was  due  largely  to  the  untiring  vigilance  of  Admiral 
Nelson.     Britain    had  at   this  time   many 

Lord  Nelson 

brave  sailors,  but  only  one  Nelson.  He 
was  the  darling  of  the  fleet.  His  presence  never  failed 
to  animate  both  officers  and  men  with  the  most  de- 
voted enthusiasm  and  courage.  He  had  lost  an  eye 
and  an  arm  in  the  service,  and  his  body  was  so  frail 
and  thin  that  his  men  laughingly  said  he  could  board 
an  enemy's  ship  through  a  knothole.  During  a  period 
of  twenty  months,  he  was  stationed  off  Toulon  to 
watch  the  French  fleet.  From  May,  1803,  to  August, 
1805,  he  left  his  ship,  the  Victory,  only  three  times, 
and  for  less  than  an  hour  on  each  occasion.  And  yet, 
in  spite  of  this  watch-dog  vigilance,  the  French  es- 
caped from  Toulon  one  stormy  night,  joined  the  Span- 
ish fleet,  and  made  for  the  West  Indies.  This,  however, 
was  only  a  ruse  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  to  get  rid  of 
Nelson.  The  fleet  was  instructed  to  return  the  mo- 
ment it  had  lured  the  British  squadron  from  home 
waters.     But  Nelson,  not  finding  the  enemy  in   the 
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neighbourhood  of  the  West  Indies,  suspected  the  de- 
sign, and  returned  to  Europe  at  full  speed,  nearly- 
heartbroken  at  the  way  he  had  been  tricked.  The 
French,  in  the  meantime,  had  arrived  at  home,  fought 
a  losing  battle  with  a  British  fleet  under  Sir  Robert 
Calder,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz. 


Some  of  Nelson's  Ships. 


Trafalgar 


On  the  2 1  St  of  October,  1805,  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleets,  numbering  thirty-three  ships  under 
Villcneuve  and  Gravina,  ventured  out  of 
the  harbour,  and  were  attacked  by  Nelson 
with  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line.  In  less  than  five 
hours,  the  allied  fleets  were  hopelessly  shattered  off 
Cape  Trafalgar.  Just  as  the  fight  began  Nelson  hung 
out  his  famous  signal,  "  England  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty."  Early  in  the  fight  he  was  struck  by 
a  musket  ball.     He  died  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
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murmuring,  "Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty." 
Twenty-four  of  the  enemy's  ships  surrendered  or 
were  destroyed,  and  twenty  thousand  prisoners  were 
taken.  Napoleon's  last  hope  of  supremacy  was 
gone.  He  might  easily  replace  the  ships,  the  men, 
and  the  guns ;  he  could  never  hope  to  inspire  his 
seamen  with  any  confidence  of  success.  "  England 
has  saved  herself  by 
her  courage,"  said  Pitt, 
"  she  will  save  Europe 
by  her  example." 

265.  The  Continental 
System.  —  Even  before 
Trafalgar,  Pitt  had 
succeeded  in  forming 
another  coalition  of 
the  European  powers 
against  Napoleon. 
The  French  Emperor 
at  once  acted  with 
•  characteristic  prompt- 
ness.     The    Boulogne 


CiiAKi.KS  James  ^(jx. 


army  was  marched  against  the  Austrians,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  Austria,  disheartened  by  the 
crushing  defeat  of  Austerlitz,  submitted  to  the  con- 
queror. The  disasters  that  had  overtaken  his  allies, 
and  the  successes  of  Napoleon  so  preyed  upon  Pitt, 
that  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1806,  he  died,  worn  out 
in  the  service  of  his  country.  On  the  death  of 
Pitt,  Charles  James  Fox  became  Foreign  Secretary. 
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Fox,  however,  survived  his  great  rival  only  eight 
months. 

The  battle  of  Jena  now  placed  Prussia  under  the 
control  of  Napoleon,  who  seized  the  opportunity  to 
The  Berlin  revive  his  ^Dlan  for  the  total  ruin  of  British 
Decrees  commerce.     From  Berhn,  decrees  were  is- 

sued declaring  a  blockade  of  Britain.  All  commerce 
with  her  was  forbidden,  and  British  manufactures,  or 
products  from  British  colonies,  were  to  be  confiscated 
wherever  found.  The  next  year  Napoleon  so  humbled 
Russia,  that  by  the  Milan  Decrees  this  "  Continental 
System,"  as  it  was  called,  was  made  to  apply  to  the 
whole  continent.  Britain  retaliated  by  Orders-in- 
Council,  threatening  to  seize  the  ships  of  any  na- 
tion that  traded  with  France  or  her  allies.  As  Britain 
had  control  of  the  sea,  she  was  able  to  injure 
France  more  than  France  injured  her.  The  Berlin 
and  Milan  Decrees  really  helped  to  ruin  Napoleon, 
because  they  made  goods  so  dear  in  Europe  that 
his  allies  rose  against  him. 

266.  The  Peninsular  War.  —  Now  that  Britain  had 
proved  her  superiority  on  the  seas,  George  Canning, 
who  had  succeeded  Fox  as  Foreign  Secretary,  de- 
termined that  the  British  army  should  take  part  in 
the  struggle.  Portugal,  in  defiance  of  the  Berlin  De- 
crees, had  refused  to  close  her  ports  to  Great  Britain. 
Napoleon,  in  revenge,  proposed  to  Spain  that  the  two 
countries  should  divide  between  them  the  territories 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  plan 
a    French    army    occupied    Lisbon.       But    this    was 
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only  the  first  step  in  Napoleon's  schemes.  Soon 
after,  Spain  was  overrun,  King  Ferdinand  was  com- 
pelled to  abdicate,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  placed 
on  the  throne.  This  high-handed  act  so  angered 
the  Spaniards,  that  they  rose  in  rebellion  against  the 
usurper. 

Canning  felt  that  the  moment  had  come  to  strike, 
and  accordingly,  two  British  expeditions  were  sent  to 
Portugal,  the  one  under 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
a  veteran  of  India  and 
Holland,  and  the  other 
under  Sir  John  Moore. 
Wellesley  was  in- 
stantly successful,  and 
after   a   signal  victory 

at    Vimiera, 

compelled 
the  French  to  evacu- 
ate the  country.  He 
then  for  some  reason 
or  other  was  recalled 
to  England.  In  the  meantime,  Napoleon,  with 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  had  invaded  Spain,  and 
had  begun  his  triumphal  march,  everywhere  de- 
feating the  Spanish  armies.  Sir  John  Moore  now 
pushed  into  Spain  in  a  daring  attempt  to  unite  with 
a  Spanish  army  and  destroy  the  French  line  of 
communication.  But  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  com- 
mander   compelled    Moore    to    withdraw.       Marshal 


Vimiera 
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Soult,  with  sixty  thousand  men,  followed  the  British 

general,  who,  amidst    almost    incredible    difficulties, 

was    conducting    a    masterly   retreat    to    the    coast. 

Moore    succeeded    in    reaching    Corunna, 

Corunna 

where  he  turned  and  defeated  Soult,  but 
was  himself  killed  in  the  battle.  The  army  em- 
barked and  reached  England  in  safety.  Canning, 
however,  was  unmoved,  and  at  once  despatched 
thirteen  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Wel- 
lesley  to  Lisbon.  Wellesley  immediately  took  the 
field,  and,  forcing  Soult  to  withdraw,  marched  on 
Madrid,  joining  with  a  Spanish  army  on  the  way. 
The  French  forces  who  opposed  them  were  defeated 
at  Talavera,  but  Wellesley  was  compelled  by  the 
reappearance  of  Soult  to  make  a  hasty  retreat. 

In  the  same  year  an  expedition  sent  against  Ant- 
werp ended  in  a  disastrous  defeat.  This  reverse, 
together  with  the  success  of  Napoleon  in  another 
war  with  Austria,  forced  Canning  to  resign,  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  a  brother  of  Sir  Arthur,  be- 
coming Foreign  Secretary.  It  was  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  war  with  greater  vigour  than  ever. 

For  the  next  four  years  the  interest  centres  mainly 
in  Wellesley.  At  first  his  force  was  too  weak  for 
pitched  battles ;  he  could  only  wear  out  the  enemy 
by  skilful  movements.  He  would  sometimes  retreat 
for  days,  and  then  by  a  doubling  movement  attack 
the  enemy  in  an  exposed  quarter.  On  one  occasion 
he  lured  a  French  army  nearly  to  Lisbon,  where, 
in   the    retreat   that    followed,    twenty-five    thousand 
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of  them  died  of  starvation  and  disease.  It  was  not 
until  181 1,  after  remaining  for  many  months  behind 
the  triple  fortifications  of  Torres  Vedras,  Torres 
that  he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  ^^'^'■^® 
undertake  a  forward  movement.  Then  he  began  the 
march  that  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Spanish  territory. 

Wellesley  now 
entered  upon  a  series 
of  triumphant  victories. 
Cuidad  Radrigo  and 
Badajos  were  stormed, 
and  a  little  later  the 
terrible  battle  of  Sala- 
manca won.  Then 
came  the 
battle  of  Vit- 
toria  and  the  crossing 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
finally,    on    April    10, 

18 14,  the  decisive  battle  of  Toulouse,  which  ended 
in  the  total  defeat  of  the  French  forces.  In  all  these 
battles  and  sieges,  Wellesley  had  been  ably  assisted  by 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  forces,  more,  however, 
as  irregulars  or  guerillas  than  as  disciplined  soldiers. 

For  his  services  in  the  Peninsular  War,  Wellesley 
was  created  Duke  of  Wellington  and  rewarded  with 
a  pension  of  ^400,000. 

267.  The  Fall  of  Napoleon.  —  While  his  generals 
were    gradually  losing    ground    in    Spain,   Napoleon 
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was  busy  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  For  a  time  he 
had  everything  his  own  way.  In  1812,  he  declared 
war  against  Russia  and  led  half  a  million  men  to  the 
conquest  of  that  country.  The  reason  given  for  the 
invasion  was  that  Russia  had  refused  to  observe 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  and  still  continued  to 
trade  with  Britain.  The  French  army  reached  Mos- 
cow, but  the  city  was  set  on  fire  by  the  Russians 
themselves,  and  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  retreat 
through  the  frost  and  snows  of  a  Russian  winter. 
Only  about  thirty  thousand  miserable,  half-starved 
men  returned  to  France. 

This  disastrous  defeat  roused  the  spirit  of  Europe. 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia  now  banded  together 
to  conquer  the  tyrant,  and  finally  defeated  him  at 
Leipsic.  In  18 14,  the  allies  forced  him  to  abdicate. 
He  was  sent  to  the  little  island  of  Elba,  where  he 
was  to  rule  as  sovereign.  Louis  XVIII,  a  brother 
of  the  late  king,  was  placed  on  the  throne,  the  young 
prince  known  as  Louis  XVII  having  died  during 
the  stormy  times  of  the  Revolution. 

268.  The  Hundred  Days  and  Waterloo.  —  Early  in 
March,  18 15,  all  Europe  was  panic-stricken  at  the 
news  that  Napoleon  had  escaped  from  Elba,  landed 
in  France,  and  was  hastening  to  Paris.  Louis  XVIII 
was  unpopular,  and  his  army  quickly  deserted  him 
to  rally  around  their  old  leader.  Napoleon  declared 
that  his  only  ambition  was  to  rule  over  France,  and 
that  he  would  not  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  Europe; 
but  the  allies  had  no  faith  in  his  promises.     Arrange- 
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merits  were  made  to  raise  an  army  of  a  million 
men,  the  British  and  the  Prussians  being  the  first 
in  the  field.  WeUington  was  sent  to  Belgium,  while 
Marshal  Bliicher  commanded  the  Prussian  forces 
near  at  hand.  Napoleon's  plan  was  to  keep  the  two 
armies  separate  and  to  defeat  each  in  turn.  Inde- 
cisive battles  were  fought  between  the  French  and 
the  Prussians  at  Ligny  and  between  the  French  and 
Wellington  at  Ouatre  Bras.  Two  days  later,  on  Sun- 
day, June  15,  Wellington  and  Napoleon  faced  each 
other  at  Waterloo. 

The  opposing  armies  were  about  equal,  but  the 
French  had  more  guns,  and  a  portion  of  Wellington's 
troops  were  Belgian  recruits  who  fled  at  the  first 
charge.  Napoleon  hoped  to  strike  a  crushing  blow 
before  Bliicher,  who  was  hurrying  to  the  aid  of 
Wellington,  should  arrive.  He  therefore  made  des- 
perate cavalry  charges,  which  were  borne  largely  by 
the  British  infantry,  formed  into  squares.  Towards 
night  Bliicher  approached,  and  Napoleon  drew  up 
the  Imperial  Guard,  the  flower  of  his  troops,  hoping 
to  save  the  day  by  one  last  desperate  charge.  They 
were  fresh  and  came  on  with  every  confidence. 
They  had  never  been  beaten.  While  the  Prussians 
thundered  upon  the  French  flank,  Wellington  brought 
up  the  British  guard.  The  history  of  war  presents 
no  more  desperate  encounter.  The  British  fire  was 
so  desperate  that  the  French  turned  completely 
around.  Just  at  this  critical  moment  the  whole 
British  line  advanced,  and  the  day  was  won. 
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Napoleon  escaped  from  the  field  and  hastened  to 
Paris;  his  reign  of  One  Hundred  Days  was  over. 
He  finally  gave  himself  up  to  a  British  man-of-war, 
and  was  sent  by  the  allies  under  a  British  guard  to 
the  lonely  island  of  St.  Helena,  where  he  remained  a 
prisoner  until  his  death  in  1821.  Many  years  later, 
his  remains  were  brought  to  Paris  and  placed  in  a 
magnificent  tomb. 

The  peace  of  Vienna  in  18 15  restored  the  French 
monarchy  and  left  the  European  boundaries  much  as 
they  were  before  the  Revolution.  ]5ritain  kept  Malta, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  —  which  had  been  again 
captured  from  the  Dutch, — Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  the 
Mauritius,  and   Guiana. 

269.  War  with  the  United  States.  —  During  the 
wars  with  Napoleon,  13ritain  had  great  difficulty  in 
securing  seamen.  Desertions  were  frequent,  and 
Britain  claimed  the  right  to  search  neutral  vessels  on 
the  high  seas  for  deserters.  The  United  States  of 
America  claimed  that  the  British  often  took  from 
their  vessels  sailors  who  were  American  subjects. 
The  United  States  was  also  irritated  at  the  loss  of 
commerce  resulting  from  the  enforcement  of  the 
Berlin  Decrees  and  the  Orders-in-Council.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  was  no  dispute  between  the 
two  nations  that  could  not  easily  have  been  settled, 
and  the  grievances  of  the  United  States  were  much 
greater  against  France  than  against  Great  Britain, 
but  the  war  party  in  the  United  States  was  very 
strong,  and  finally  war  was  declared.     The  chief  land 
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engagements  were  in  Canada,  where  the  Americans 
were  defeated  in  engagement  after  engagement,  their 
successes  being  for  the  most  part  small  and  unimpor- 
tant. On  the  sea  they  met  with  many  victories.  The 
treaty  of  Ghent  restored  peace  in   18 14. 

270.  The  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  — 
At  the  beg^ining  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  great 
change  in  the  government  of  Ireland  was  brought 
about  by  Pitt.  The  Act  of  1782,  granting  Home 
Rule,  made  very  little  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  Ireland.  It  should  be  remembered  that  no  one  but 
a  Protestant  could  sit  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  nor  had 
he  a  vote  at  the  election  for  members.  This  state  of 
affairs  was  very  unsatisfactory,  and  could  have  only 
one  result.  Some  relief  was  afforded  by  the  Catholic 
Relief  Act,  passed  in  1793,  which  allowed  Catholics 
to  act  as  magistrates  and  jurors  and  to  vote  for  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  but  the  plotting  soon  broke  out 
again.  The  object  of  the  plotters  was  to  free  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain  by  a  rebellion  among  the  people, 
aided  by  troops  sent  from  France.  On  one  occasion 
a  French  force  actually  reached  the  coast,  but  the 
ships  were  scattered  by  a  storm,  and  the  rising  was 
easily  crushed.  Later,  in  1798,  a  French  force 
landed,  and  a  rebeUion  took  place,  which  was  not 
quelled  without  frightful  cruelties  committed  by  both 
sides.  It  was  evident  that  something  must  be  done 
to  restore  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  country. 

Pitt  now  proposed  to  abolish  the  Irish  Parliament, 
and   to  unite    Ireland  with    Great  Britain,  the  Irish 
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having  representation  at  Westminster  in  the  same 
way  that  the  English  and  the  Scots  had.  In  order 
to  carry  out  this  plan,  he  was  forced  to  resort  to 
bribery  and  other  questionable  means  before  the 
Irish  Parliament  would  give  its  consent  to  the  union. 


The  Union  Jack 


Union  Jack  of  1707. 


Scottish  Flag.  English  Flag.  Irish  Flag. 

The  Flag  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Finally,  in  spite  of  the  determined  opposition  of 
Grattan,  the  Act  of  Union  was  passed  in  1800.  By 
its  terms  one  hundred  commoners  and  twenty-eight 
peers  were  given  seats  in  the  British  Parliament. 
There  was  to  be  absolute  free  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  and  the  flag  of  St.  Patrick  was  to  be  added 
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to  the  Union  Jack.  The  united  countries  were 
henceforth  to  be  known  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
It  was  the  intention  of  Pitt  to  have  followed  the 
union  by  an  Imperial  act  allowing  Catholics  the  same 
rights  as  Protestants,  but  the  king  would  not  Hsten  to 
the  proposal,  and  Pitt  was  forced  to  abandon  it. 

271.  Last  Days  of  George  III.  —  George  III  was 
never  a  man  of  strong  intellect,  and  as  old  age 
approached,  he  showed  signs  of  insanity.  In  181 1, 
his  reason  was  so  impaired  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  appointed  regent.  The  king  had  been  a  deter- 
mined opponent  of  every  kind  of  reform.  He 
steadily  refused  any  concessions  to  the  Catholics. 
He  bribed  members  of  Parliament  quite  as  shame- 
lessly and  more  openly  than  Walpole  had  done.  And 
yet  the  people  of  Britain  had  a  great  love  for  their  old 
king,  because  they  knew  him  to  be  sincere.  They  no 
longer  remembered  his  early  acts  of  tyranny,  but  felt 
only  pity  for  the  old  man  who  had  gone  among  them 
so  freely,  chatting  familiarly  with  all,  and  who  now 
spent  his  time  walking  aimlessly  from  room  to  room 
in  his  palace. 

While  the  war  lasted,  Britain  seemed  to  be  pros- 
perous, although  the  public  debt  had  grown  to 
;^8oo,ooo,ooo,  and  the  taxes  were  enormous.  There 
was  scarcely  anything  that  the  people  wore,  ate,  or 
looked  at  that  was  not  taxed.  Bread  was  one  shilling, 
and  sometimes  two  shillings,  a  loaf.  But  although 
food  was  dear,  there  was  no  scarcity  of  work.  Thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  men  were  required  each  year 
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for  the  army  and  navy,  and  to  supply  their  food  and 
clothing,  thousands  of  others  were  employed.  When 
the  war  closed,  all  was  changed.  Thousands  of  sol- 
diers came  home  to  Britain,  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment. Foreign  nations  required  fewer  goods  from 
Britain,  and  the  improved  machinery  was  producing 
more  cottons,  woollens,  and  iron  than  could  be  sold. 
Bread  was  no  cheaper  than  before  the  war. 

When  people  are  hungry  and  out  of  work,  they 
naturally  grow  troublesome.  Some  blamed  the 
inventors  of  machinery.  Others  thought  that  the 
poor  would  never  have  enough  to  eat  until  all  classes, 
the  workers  as  well  as  the  property  owners,  had  a 
voice  in  electing  members  to  Parliament.  In  several 
cases  riots  occurred,  machines  were  broken,  and  dis- 
orderly meetings  were  suppressed  by  the  soldiers. 
On  one  occasion,  known  as  the  "  Manchester  Mas- 
sacre," the  troops  fired  upon  the  people,  killing  sev- 
eral and  wounding  many  others. 

272.  Great  Writers.  —  The  most  remarkable  literary 
character  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  Samuel 
Johnson,  who  made  the  first  complete  dictionary  of 
the  EngHsh  language.  In  early  life  Johnson  was 
so  poor  that  he  often  went  hungry  and  suffered  from 
cold.  The  king  granted  him  a  pension,  and  in  later 
life  he  became  the  literary  dictator  of  England.  We 
know  him  better  by  what  he  said  than  by  what  he 
wrote.  His  sayings  were  faithfully  written  down 
each  day  by  a  Scotsman  named  Boswell,  who  was 
much  with  him,  and  who  afterwards  wrote  the  story 
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Samui-:l  Johnson. 


of    his  life.      One  of   Johnson's  closest  friends  was 

Oliver    Goldsmith,   an    idle,    good-hearted    Irishman, 

who  wrote  "  The  Vicar  of 

Wakefield,"    "She    Stoops 

to    Conquer,"    and    "The 

Deserted  Village."     Sheri- 
dan,   the    author     of    two 

popular      dramas,       "  The 

Rivals  "  and  "  The  School 

for  Scandal,"   Gibbon,   the 

author    of    "  The    Decline 

and     Fall    of    the    Roman 

Empire,"  William  Cowper, 

who  wrote  "The  Task  "  and 

"John  Gilpin,"  and  Thomas  Gray,  the  author  of  "  An 

Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  are  impor- 
tant writers  of  this  period. 
At  this  time,  too,  Samuel 
Richardson  wrote  the  first 
English  novel,  "  Pamela." 

Perhaps  no  writer  in  the 
English  language  is  more 
widely  read  than  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  His  earliest  works 
were  poems,  of  which  "  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake  "  is  the 
most  widely  read.  Scott 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  soon  laid  aside  poetry  and 

began  to  write  novels.      His  "  Waverley  Novels  "  are 

as   popular  to-day   as   when    they   were   first  issued. 
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Robert  Burns,  another  Scotsman,  is  sometimes  known 
as  the  "  Ploughman  Poet,"  because  some  of  his  finest 

poems  were  written  while 
he  was  living  and  working 
on  his  farm  in  Ayrshire. 
His  songs  are  among  the 
finest  in  our  language.  His 
"Cottar's  Saturday  Night" 
gives  the  most  beautiful 
picture  ever  written  of  an 
humble  Scottish  home. 

The  poems  of  both  Lord 
Byron  and  Percy  Shelley 
breathe  the  spirit  of  that 
liberty  which  awoke  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Byron  is  best  known  by  his 
"Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage"  and  "The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon,"  while  Shelley,  in  addition  to  his  longer 
poems,  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  author  of 
the  "Ode  to  a  Skylark"  and  "The  Cloud."  Keats, 
too,  the  poet  of  beauty,  will  be  best  remembered  by 
his  shorter  poems,  the  "  Ode  to  a  Nightingale  "  and 
"Ode  to  Autumn."  Tom  Moore,  the  Irish  poet, 
wrote  many  charming  melodies.  One  of  his  poems, 
"  The  Canadian  Boat  Song,"  is  of  particular  interest 
to  Canadians. 

Southey,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth  belong  to  a 
group  of  writers  called  "Lake  Poets,"  because  at 
one  time  they  all  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  in  the 
Lake  District  in  England.     Southey  is  better  known 
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by  his  "  Life  of  Nelson  "  tlian  by  his  poems,  although 
he  was  Poet  Laureate  for  thirty  years.  Coleridge 
wrote  "The Ancient  Mari- 
ner" and  "  Christabel." 
Wordsworth  is  the  great 
poet  of  nature  and  of  man. 
His  sonnets  and  short 
poems  show  his  powers  at 
their  best.  He  was  Poet 
Laureate  for  the  seven 
years  before  his  death  in 
1850. 

The  best-known  prose- 
writers  of  this  time  are 
Thomas  De  Ouincey  and 
Charles  Lamb.  De  Ouin- 
cey wrote  many  volumes  of  Essays,  and  also  "  Con- 
fessions of  an  English  Opium-Eater."  Charles 
Lamb  will  be  remembered  as  the  author  of  the  de- 
lightful "Essays  of  Elia "  and  of  the  "Tales  from 
Shakespeare." 

Section   4.     1820- 1830 

273.  The  First  Gentleman  of  Europe.  —  As  George 
IV  had  already  had  a  king's  powers  for  ten  years, 
his  accession  made  little  real  change  in  government. 
He  had  long  been  called  by  his  flatterers,  "  The 
First  Gentleman  of  Europe."  He  spent  ^^  10,000 
a  year  for  coats.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  a 
shoebuckle.       His     companions    were     vicious     and 
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shameless ;  he  preferred  the  company  of  buffoons 
and  dancing  masters  to  that  of  scholars  and  states- 
men ;  he  neglected  and 
ill-used  his  wife ;  he 
was  mean  and  untruth- 
ful. He  was  not  a 
king  of  whom  Britons 
could  be  proud. 

274.  George  Canning. 
—  The  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  wars  with 
Napoleon  so  fright- 
ened the  European 
monarchs  that  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo 
they  leagued  together 
to  crush  out  any  at- 
tempt that  might  be 
made  by  their  subjects  to  secure  more  freedom. 
Although  Britain  did  not  join  this  "  Holy  Alliance," 
as  it  was  called,  still  the  people  thought  that  the  For- 
eign Secretary,  Lord  Castlereagh,  was  in  sympathy 
with  its  aims.  In  1822,  Castlereagh  committed 
suicide,  and  was  succeeded  by  Canning,  whose  sym- 
pathies had  always  been  with  the  oppressed.  Can- 
ning took  an  active  part  in  the  attempt  of  the  Greeks 
to  obtain  their  independence.  Under  his  instructions 
Sir  Edward  Codrington,  at  the  head  of  the  combined 
fleets  of  Russia,  France,  and  Britain,  completely  de- 
stroyed the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  at  the  battle 
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of    Navarino.      The  result  of  this    battle    was   that 

Turkey  acknowledged   the  independence  of  Greece. 

Canning  also 

Navarino 

saved  Portu- 
gal from  an  attack  by 
Spain,  and  encouraged 
Mexico  and  the  South 
American  states  to  per- 
sev^ere  in  their  struggle 
to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Spaniards.  One 
of  his  dearest  projects 
was  the  granting  of 
more  civil  liberty  to 
Catholics.  He  be- 
came Premier  in  1827, 
but  died  before  he  had 

an  opportunity  to   put  his  many  enlightened  ideas 
into  operation. 

275.  Catholic  Emancipation.  —  When  the  Act  of 
Union  was  passed  in  1800,  Pitt,  as  has  been  already 
said,  wished  to  make  Catholics  eligible  for  public 
offices  and  for  members  of  Parliament,  but  George  III 
stubbornly  refused  any  concessions.  In  1828,  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  were  repealed  in  so  far  as  they 
excluded  Protestant  Dissenters  from  public  offices. 
About  the  same  time  an  organisation,  known  as  the 
Catholic  Association,  was  formed  in  Ireland.  Its 
object  was  to  secure  for  Catholics  the  right  to  sit  in 
Parliament,  and  its  leader  was  Daniel  O'Connell. 
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In  1828,  O'Connell  was  elected  to  represent  County 
Clare  in  the  Parliament  at  London.  Of  course  he 
could  not  take  his  seat  in  Parliament  without  sub- 
scribing to  the  usual  oath  which  it  was  impossible 
for  a  Catholic  to  take.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  was  now  Prime  Minister,  feared  that  if  O'Connell 
wcrj  refused  his  seat,  the  Irish  would  rise  in  rebel- 
lion. He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  Catholics 
should  be  allowed  to 
sit  in  Parliament,  but 
he  had  a  horror  of 
war,  and  he  had  the 
advice  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, who  was  familiar 
with  Irish  affairs.  The 
Catholic  Emancipation 
Bill  became  law  in 
1829,  and  since  that 
time  Ireland  has  sent 
a  large  proportion  of 
Catholic  members  to  the   Imperial  Parliament. 

276.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  the  Reform  of  the 
Criminal  Laws.  —  When  George  III  became  king, 
the  statutes  laid  down  more  than  two  hundred 
offences  for  which  the  penalty  was  hanging.  To 
cut  a  cherry  tree,  break  a  dike,  be  seen  with 
gipsies,  deface  Westminster  Bridge,  steal  more  than 
five    shillings,  or    hunt  in  the   king's  forests  —  any 
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one  of  these  offences  was  sufBcient  to  send  a  man 
to  the  gallows.  Because  the  penalties  were  so 
severe,  juries  often  refused  to  make  convictions, 
and  offenders  went  unpunished.  The  English 
criminal  laws  were  more  brutal  than  those  of  any 
other  civilised  country  in  Europe.  Until  1736,  per- 
secution for  witchcraft  was  legal.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution  convicts  were  often  sold 
as  slaves  to  plantation  owners.  Only  in  1790  was 
the  barbarous  custom  discontinued  of  burning  females 
condemned  to  death.  Bodies  of  criminals  who  had 
been  executed  were  exposed  in  public  places  until 
the  flesh  dropped  from  the  bones.  Men  and  women 
were  tied  behind  carts  and  publicly  whipped  through 
the  streets.  Criminals  on  the  road  to  execution  were 
hooted  and  pelted  with  stones  and  dirt.  All  execu- 
tions were  public,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  criminals 
were  made  the  sport  of  brutal  crowds.  There  was 
scarcely  any  attempt  made  to  prevent  crime.  The 
streets  were  dark,  with  few  watchmen,  and  these  usu- 
ally ran  away  when  they  were  needed.  Robberies 
on  London  streets  were  common  in  broad  daylight. 
Any  man  who  had  business  out  at  night  did  well  to 
insure  his  own  safety  by  having  a  strong  body-guard. 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  a  descendant  of  a  French 
Huguenot  family,  did  much  to  bring  about  improve- 
ments. Romilly's  father  had  made  a  fortune  as  a 
goldsmith,  and  had  educated  his  son  for  the  law. 
As  was  usual,  many  of  the  London  lawyers  followed 
the  judges  on  their  circuits  about  England,  securing 
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law  business  in  the  different  towns  where  the  courts 
were  held.  In  this  way,  Romilly  came  to  know  thor- 
oughly the  cruelty  of  the  laws,  and  saw,  too,  how 
they  might  be  improved.  He  obtained  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament and  gave  his 
whole  attention  to  law 
reform.  Several  times 
the  Commons  passed 
bills  for  the  reform  of 
criminal  laws, but  these 
were  thrown  out  by 
the  Lords.  In  1823, 
five  years  after  Rom- 
illy's  death,  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  succeeded 
in  having  the  death 
penalty  removed  from 
more  than  one  hun- 
dred offences,  and 
other  reforms  were 
made  to  lessen  the  horrors  of  public  executions. 
At  a  later  date.  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  an 
efficient  system  of  police  for  London,  and  even  yet 
a  policeman  is  occasionally  called  a  "Bobby"  or  a 
"  Peeler." 

Section    5.     William  IV,   1 830-1837 

277.  The  Sailor  King.  -  On  the  death  of  George  IV, 
William,  the  second  son  of  George  III,  became  king. 
The  new  king  was  a  jolly,  easy-going  man,  who  had 
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spent  much  of  his  early  life  u}Jon  the  sea.  He  had 
many  of  the  vices  of  his  age,  but  as  he  was  sincere 
and  patriotic,  the  peo- 
ple received  him  cordi- 
ally. He  was  childless 
and  already  long  past 
middle  age,  and  it  was 
known  that  his  niece, 
Victoria,  now  a  maid 
of  eleven,  would  suc- 
ceed him. 

278.  The  Reform  Bill 
of  1832.  —  Since  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  very 
few  changes  had  been 
made  in  the  method 
of  electing  members  to 
the  Commons.  New  towns,  such  as  Leeds,  Birming- 
ham, and  Manchester,  sent  no  representatives  to 
Parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  districts, 
once  populous,  but  now  almost  deserted,  that  still 
sent  members.  These  decayed,  or  "  rotten  boroughs," 
as  they  were  called,  were  controlled  each  by  some 
wealthy  landowner,  and  he  could  have  whom  he  chose 
elected.  During  the  time  of  Walpole,  and  even  down 
to  the  nineteenth  century,  boroughs  were  openly  sold, 
sometimes  for  five  or  six  thousand  pounds.  The  right 
to  vote  was  confined  to  landowners.  A  tenant  might 
pay  a  yearly  rental  of  ^1000,  and  own  scores  of  cat- 
tle and  hundreds  of  sheep,  and  yet  have  no  vote. 
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A  lawyer  or  doctor  might  be  the  most  intelligent  man 
in  his  town,  but  if  he  lived  in  a  rented  house,  he  could 
not  vote. 

Reform  had  been  talked  of  for  half  a  century. 
Pitt  had  plans  to  reform  the  Commons  when  he 
first  took  office,  but  the  Napoleonic  wars  had  given 

British  statesmen  other 
things  to  think  of,  and 
had  created  in  the 
minds  of  the  upper 
classes  a  fear  that  the 
people,  if  given  politi- 
cal power,  might  use 
it  to  work  a  revolution. 
The  House  of  Lords 
was  bitterly  opposed 
to  any  changes,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, the  spiritual 
peers,  the  bishops  and 
archbishops,  were  the 
most  averse  to  reform. 
In  1 83 1,  the  government  of  Earl  Grey  submitted 
a  Reform  Bill.  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  it  in 
the  Commons,  but  the  Tories  offered  such  opposition 
that  the  Parliament  was  dissolved.  The  new  elec- 
tions gave  Earl  Grey  a  large  majority,  and  the  bill 
passed  the  Commons,  only  to  be  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords.  Again,  in  1832,  the  Commons  passed  the 
bill,  and  again  the  Lords  threw  it  out.     Excitement 
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ran  high.  Riots  occurred,  and  in  some  places  lives 
were  lost.  Thousands  pledged  themselves  to  pay  no 
taxes  until  the  bill  became  law.  Earl  Grey  resigned, 
but  when  the  Tories  were  unable  to  form  a  govern- 
ment, he  took  office  again,  upon  the  king  giving  a 
pledge  that,  if  necessary,  he  would  create  enough 
new  peers  to  carry  the  bill  in  the  Lords.  A  quiet 
hint  from  the  king  was  taken  by  the  leading  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  bill  became  law. 

Fifty-six  boroughs  lost  the  right  to  send  any  mem- 
bers. Thirty  others  were  to  return  one  member  each 
instead  of  two.  The  right  to  representation  was  given 
for  the  first  time  to  many  populous  towns,  and  addi- 
tional members  were  given  to  several  counties.  The 
franchise,  or  right  to  vote,  was  extended  to  tenants 
in  counties  paying  ^50  a  year,  and  to  tenants  in 
towns  paying  ^10  a  year. 

Before  the  Reform  Bill,  the  political  power  rested 
wholly  with  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  landowners ; 
after  the  Reform  Bill,  the  great  middle  class,  com- 
prising tenant-farmers,  professional  men,  skilled 
artisans,  and  tradesmen,  was  given  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country. 

279.  The  Abolition  of  Slavery.  —  An  agitation,  be- 
gun during  the  later  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  dominions 
was  finally  successful  during  the  reign  of  William 
IV.  Hundreds  of  negroes  were  carried  every  year 
from  Africa  to  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Here 
they  were  employed  on  the    plantations,  cultivating 
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coffee,  sugar,  rice,  and  cotton.  The  slave-dealers 
loaded  their  ships  so  closely  that  it  was  quite  com- 
mon for  one-third  of  the  human  cargo  to  die  while 
crossing  the  ocean.  A  space  six  by  three  and  a  half 
by  two  feet  for  each  negro  was  considered  enough 
for  a  journey  lasting  sometimes  more  than  three 
months.     If  a   negro  became   sick,  or  if  water  was 

scarce,  he  was  thrown 
overboard. 

The  three  men  most 
closely  connected  with 
the  movement  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery 
were  William  Wilber- 
force,  Thomas  Clark- 
son,  and  Zachary 
Macaulay.  Wilber- 
force  secured  a  seat 
in  Parliament,  and  de- 
wiLLiAM  \\ii.i;i:KiuKCE.  yotcd  his  life  and  for- 

tune to  the  cause  of  the  negro.  He  rightly  believed 
that  if  he  could  make  known  to  the  people  the  cruel- 
ties practised  upon  the  negro.  Parliament  would  be 
forced  to  amend  the  laws.  Upon  two  occasions,  with 
the  aid  of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke,  he  carried  bills  through 
the  Commons  to  stop  the  negro  traffic,  but  they  were 
defeated  by  the  Lords.  In  1807,  an  act  was  passed, 
making  the  slave  traffic  illegal  in  British  dominions, 
but  this  did  not  set  free  those  already  slaves.  In 
1833,  Parliament  passed  a  bill  setting  free  all  slaves. 
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Twenty  million  pounds,  or  ^22  10s.  for  each  sb.ve, 
was  granted  as  compensation  to  the  planters,  and  the 
blot  of  slavery  disappeared  from  the  British  Empire. 
280.  Agricultural  Changes  and  the  Poor  Laws.  —  In 
1750,  the  population  of  England  was  six  millions.  By 
1800,  it  was  nine  miUions  in  spite  of  the  thousands 
lost  in  the  wars.  Ireland  had  an  increase  as  great 
in  proportion,  and  Scotland  a  considerable  increase. 
When  the  eighteenth  century  began,  very  few  people 
lived  in  towns ;  when  it  closed,  manufacturing  towns 
were  springing  up  all  over  England.  In  1700,  the 
greater  part  of  the  farming  was  still  done  by  yeoman 
farmers  on  small  holdings,  each  man  having  some 
grain,  some  meadow,  and  some  commons  for  pasture. 
By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  great  im- 
provements were  being  made  in  the  methods  of 
farming.  The  land  was  better  tilled  and  more  care- 
fully fertilised  so  that  the  yield  per  acre  was  some- 
times increased  fourfold.  Parliament  passed  acts 
allowing  the  landowners  to  enclose  the  commons,  and 
more  than  three  million  acres  were  in  this  way 
enclosed  in  England  alone.  The  cottagers,  who  had 
previously  had  their  own  gardens,  with  a  cow  on  the 
common,  were  dispossessed  and  given  a  small  money 
compensation.  Many  of  the  yeomen  farmers  had 
not  the  capital  to  carry  on  farming  under  the  new 
system,  and  either  crowded  into  the  factory  towns 
or  became  farm  labourers  working  for  weekly  wages. 
Usually  they  had  large  families ;  often  they  were 
very  improvident.      The  cottage  industries,  such  as 
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knitting,  carding,  dyeing,  spinning  and  weaving, 
common  in  almost  every  house  in  1700,  were  seldom 
seen  in  1825,  because  of  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery. The  result  was  that  the  families  of  farm 
labourers  had  few  resources  outside  the  wages  received 
for  farm  work.  The  poor  law  of  Elizabeth  gave  no 
aid  to  able-bodied  paupers  unless  they  went  to  the 
work-house.  When  the  war  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion began  and  wheat  went  up  in  price,  the  poorest 
labourers  were  the  first  to  suffer.  Laws  were  then 
passed  giving  relief  to  the  poor  in  their  own  homes. 
As  wages  fell,  more  relief  was  given.  The  em- 
ployers naturally  lowered  wages,  knowing  that  the 
labourers  would  get  relief  from  the  parish.  The 
labourers  soon  lost  all  independence  and  came  to 
think  it  was  no  disgrace  to  receive  aid  from  the  poor- 
rates.  In  some  counties  three-quarters  of  the 
country  people  were  rated  as  paupers,  so  that  the 
taxes  for  the  poor-rate  rose  in  1832  to  ;£ 7,000,000. 
Earl  Grey  brought  in  a  bill  in  1834  which  confined 
aid  to  the  aged  and  infirm.  All  others  claiming 
charity  were  sent  to  the  parish  workhouse.  The 
result  was  an  enormous  decrease  in  the  number  of 
paupers  and  a  very  large  decrease  in  the  taxation. 

A  short  time  before  the  passage  of  Earl  Grey's 
bill  relating  to  the  Poor  Laws,  William  Huskison, 
a  member  of  the  government,  brought  about  many 
reforms  that  were  of  great  benefit  to  the  labouring 
classes.  He  reduced  the  duties  on  foreign  grains 
as  the  price  of  bread   rose.      He  also  reduced  the 
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duties  on  such  raw  material  as  silk  and  cotton,  thus 
enabling  the  manufacturers  to  pay  better  wages. 
Ships  of  any  foreign  nation  were  given  special 
privileges  in  British  ports,  whenever  these  same 
advantages  were  allowed  British  vessels  in  a  foreign 
port.  Labourers  were  also  allowed  to  form  trade- 
unions  to  fix  wages. 

281.  Women  and  Children  in  Mines  and  Factories. 
—  One  of  the  evil  results  attending  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  manufac- 
turing industries  was 
the  employment  of 
women  and  children 
in  the  mines  and  fac- 
tories. They  were 
frequently  in  the  mines 
forced  to  do  work  fit 
only  for  strong  men. 
"  They  dragged  about 
little  wagons  by  a 
chain  fastened  about 
the  waist,  crawling  like 
brutes  on  hands  and 
feet  in  the  darkness  of  ''■'"'  i--'-'-  "'■'  •-■uiks:  ;;;-,. 

the  mine.  Children  of  six  were  habitually  employed. 
Their  hours  of  labour  were  fourteen  to  sixteen 
daily."  In  the  factories  the  work  was  not  so  hard, 
but  the  hours  were  equally  long.  Earnest  men, 
who  were  striving  for  the  good  of  the  people,  saw 
the  evils  to  which  this  condition  of  affairs  was  lead- 
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ing,  and  put  forth  their  utmost  efforts  to  stop  the 
abuses. 

The  leader  of  the  movement  for  shortening  the 
hours  of  labour  for  women  and  children  was  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury.  Various  acts  had  been  passed,  each 
of  which  helped  to  better  the  condition  of  the  women 
and  children,  but  it  was  not  until  1833  that  the  earl 
succeeded  in  having  the  employment  of  children 
limited  to  half-time,  the  other  half  being  devoted  to 
school.  Seven  years  after  Victoria  began  to  reign 
he  succeeded  in  passing  another  bill,  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  women  in  mines,  and  limiting  their 
labour  in  factories  to  twelve  hours  a  day. 

282.  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  —  Humphry  Davy  first 
won  fame  as  a  chemist.  An  explosion,  which  killed 
one  hundred  coal-miners,  occurred  in  northern  Eng- 
land, and  Davy  was  asked  to  devise  some  plan  to 
lessen  the  number  of  such  accidents.  Fire-damp  is 
a  gas  given  off  from  the  coal-beds.  When  a  miner's 
candle  comes  near  a  mixture  of  fire-damp  and  air,  an 
explosion  follows,  and  as  the  miner  cannot  tell  when 
the  fire-damp  is  present,  he  is  in  constant  danger. 
Davy  found  that  when  the  miner's  candle  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wire  netting,  it  would  not  light  the 
gases.     This  discovery  has  saved  thousands  of  lives. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  just  as  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  was  giving  the  miners  an  invention  to  protect 
themselves  from  fire-damp,  a  company  was  formed 
to  manufacture  from  coal  illuminating-gas  to  light 
the  streets  of  London.     The  lighting  of  the  streets 
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decreased  murders  and  robberies  more  than  the 
severe  punishments  had  done. 

Section   6.     Victoria,   1837-1901 

283.  Early  Life  and  Marriage.  —  When  Victoria 
was  yet  a  httle  girl,  it  was  almost  certain  that  she 
would  become  queen  of  Great  Britain.  Her  father, 
the  third  son  of  George 
III,  died  when  she  was 
a  few  months  old,  and 
her  mother  wisely  de- 
termined that  the 
daughter  should  sec- 
very  little  of  court 
life.  Her  childhood 
was  therefore  spent 
almost  in  seclusion. 
So  long  as  was  possi- 
ble, her  prospect  of  a 
crown  was  kept  secret 
from  her,  but  her 
whole     training     was 

conducted  with  the  object  of  fitting  her  for  the 
position  that  she  would  be  called  on  to  fill.  The 
death  of  William  IV  found  Victoria  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
highly  accomplished  for  one  so  young,  and  with  fixed 
habits  of  punctuality,  order,  and  economy. 

Three  years  after  her  accession.  Queen  Victoria 
married  her  cousin,  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
better  known  as  the  Prince  Consort,  the    title    con- 
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ferred  on  him  by  the  British  ParHament.  The  union 
proved  a  very  happy  one.  The  prince  was  a  devoted 
husband,  highly  educated,  and  ever  ready  to  aid  in 
any  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  his  adopted  country. 
He  was  the  trusted  counsellor  of  his  wife,  and  did 
much  to  preserve  peace  and  to  encourage  the  arts. 
It  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  Great 
Exhibition  held  in  London  in  185 1  was  such  a  success. 
His  death  in  1861  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  queen. 

284.  Penny  Postage.  — One  of  the  most  important 
reforms  in  the  early  part  of  Victoria's  reign  was  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  rate  of  one  penny  per 
half-ounce  on  letters  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  reform  was  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Rowland  Hill,  who  early  saw  the  evils  of  the  system 
as  it  then  existed.  It  cost  one  shilling  to  send  a 
letter  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  and,  moreover,  the 
postage  had  to  be  paid  by  the  person  to  whom  the 
letter  was  sent.  The  postal  rate  was  in  fact  so  high 
that  as  few  letters  as  possible  were  written,  and  poor 
people  were  almost  prevented  by  the  great  cost  from 
either  sending  or  receiving  a  letter.  Hill  proved  to 
the  British  people  that  if  the  rate  of  postage  were 
lowered,  so  many  letters  would  be  written  that  the 
revenue  would  be  very  largely  increased.  In  1840, 
after  a  short  trial  of  a  four-penny  rate.  Penny 
Postage  was  established,  and  from  the  beginning 
proved  successful.  In  the  next  year,  postage  stamps 
were  invented,  and  soon  came  into  use  all  over  the 
world. 
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285.  The  Chartists.  —  In  1838,  disturbances,  which 
at  one  time  promised  to  become  serious,  broke  out 
throughout  England.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  had 
greatly  extended  the  right  of  voting,  but  the  mass 
of  the  workingmen,  who  formed  a  large  part  of  the 
population,  were  still  without  votes.  A  movement  to 
secure  the  franchise  for  every  man  in  the  country 
was  set  on  foot,  and  found  a  strong  support  among 
the  poorer  classes.  The  introduction  of  machinery 
had  thrown  many  men  out  of  employment,  wages 
were  low,  and  food  was  dear ;  so  that  the  agitators 
found  little  difficulty  in  persuading  the  workingmen 
to  take  part  in  the  struggle.  A  petition  was  drawn 
up  and  presented  to  Parliament.  This  petitidn  was 
usually  spoken  of  as  "  a  charter,"  and  from  this  the 
supporters  of  the  petition  became  known  as  Chartists. 
Their  demands  were  six  in  number:  (i)that  every 
man  have  a  vote;  (2)  that  voting  be  by  ballot;  (3) 
that  members  of  Parliament  be  paid  a  salary  for  their 
services ;  (4)  that  the  whole  kingdom  be  divided  into 
electoral  districts  with  equal  population;  (5)  that 
members  of  Parliament  be  not  required  to  hold  prop- 
erty ;  (6)  that  Parhaments  be  elected  annually  instead 
of  every  seven  years.  On  the  refusal  of  Parliament 
to  receive  the  petition,  serious  rioting  broke  out  in 
many  places,  in  some  cases  requiring  the  use  of  the 
military  to  restore  order. 

For  ten  years  the  agitation  continued,  but  for  the 
most  part  peaceful  means  were  employed.  In  1848, 
however,  encouraged  by  the  success   of  the  French 
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revolutionists,  who  had  in  that  year  seized  the  gov- 
ernment and  dethroned  the  king,  the  Chartists  re- 
solved on  a  bold  step.  It  was  announced  that  a 
monster  petition,  containing  six  million  signatures, 
would  be  presented  to  Parliament,  and  that  the 
leaders  on  their  march  to  the  House  of  Commons 
would   be    accompanied   by    five    hundred    thousand 

men.  The  government 
acted  with  promptness. 
Troops  were  called  out ; 
two  hundred  thousand 
citizens  were  sworn  in 
as  special  constables, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  placed  in 
command.  Awed  by 
this  show  of  force,  the 
Chartists,  less  than 
twenty  -  five  thousand 
of  whom  had  assem- 
bled, did  not  dare  to 
carry  out  their  inten- 
tions, and  finally  the 
leader  drove  alone  to  the  House  of  Commons  and 
presented  the  petition.  When  the  document  was 
examined,  it  was  found  to  contain  about  two  thou- 
sand genuine  signatures. 

The  ridicule  which  this  failure  of  their  plans  ex- 
cited, put  an  end  to  the  Chartist  movement.  Several 
of  the  demands,  however,  were  reasonable,  and  were 
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soon  after  granted,  so  that  the  movement  was  not 
altogether  without  good  results. 

286.  War  with  China  and  with  Afghanistan.  —  In 
1840,  in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  her  mer- 
chants, Great  Britain  was  dragged  into  a  disgraceful 
war  with  China.  Shortly  before  this,  the  exclusive 
trading  rights  of  the  East  India  Company  had  expired, 
and  an  active  trade  in  opium,  carried  on  by  the 
British  merchants,  soon  sprang  up  with  China.  The 
Chinese  mandarins  did  not  wish  this  drug  to  be  im- 
ported into  their  country,  and  took  strong  measures 
to  prevent  the  importation.  At  Canton  they  seized 
and  destroyed  several  cargoes,  and  refused  to  pay 
damages  when  called  upon  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  Chinese  were  quite  right,  but  the  ques- 
tion was  little  understood  in  Britain  at  the  time,  and 
war  was  the  result.  The  Chinese  were  easily  defeated 
and  were  compelled  to  pay  an  indemnity.  Hong 
Kong  was  ceded  to  Britain,  while  Canton,  Amoy, 
Ningpo,  Shanghai,  and  Foochow  became  open  ports 
for  British  trade. 

In  the  next  year  another  war  took  place  in  Afghan- 
istan. Dost  Mohammed,  who  was  believed  to  be  in 
secret  alliance  with  Russia  and  to  have  promised  to 
aid  that  nation  in  the  conquest  of  India,  had  usurped 
the  throne.  In  order  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of 
these  designs  and  to  restore  the  rightful  ruler  to  his 
throne,  a  British  force  of  sixteen  thousand  men  was 
sent  from  India.  The  expedition  was  successful,  but 
on  the  return  journey,  accompanied  by  many  women 
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and  children,  the  troops  were  attacked  among  the 
mountains  by  the  Afghans,  who  had  concealed  them- 
selves along  the  sides  of  the  pass.  Only  one  man 
escaped,  all  the  others  being  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners.  The  next  year  a  second  expedition  entered 
the  country,  rescued  the  prisoners,  and  punished  the 

treacherous  Afghans. 

287.  The  Repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  —  Even 
before  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria  a  strong 
agitation  had  been  car- 
ried on  to  repeal  the 
duties  imposed  by  the 
government  on  the  im- 
portation of  grain,  or 
com,  as  it  is  known  in 
Great  Britain.  But  the 
House  of  Commons 
was  composed  of  land- 
owners, who  wished  to 
keep  up  rents  to  the 
highest  point.  If  rents  were  to  remain  high,  it  was 
necessary  to  maintain  the  price  of  grain.  This  could 
be  done  only  by  retaining  the  heavy  duties  imposed 
during  and  after  the  wars  with  Napoleon.  The 
towns  of  England  and  Scotland  had  already  become 
the  greatest  manufacturing  centres  in  the  world,  and 
millions  of  men  were  employed  in  the  cotton,  woollen, 
and   silk   mills,    the   smelting   furnaces,    the  cutlery- 
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works,  the  potteries,  and  the  coal  mines.  These  mill- 
ions received  very  low  wages,  and  to  them  the  high 
price  of  bread  meant  empty  cupboards  and  hungry 
children.  It  was  feared  that  if  the  duties"  were  re- 
moved, the  revenue  of  the  country  would  decline, 
but  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had  become  Prime  Minister 
on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Melbourne  in  1841,  had 
already  removed  all 
export  duties,  and  had 
lowered  the  import 
duty  on  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  different 
articles,  without  suf- 
fering any  loss  in 
revenue.  The  differ- 
ence was  made  up  by 
taxing  all  incomes  over 
^150.  All  attempts, 
however,  to  remove  the 
duties  from  grain  had 
hitherto  met  with  de- 
feat. The  landowners 
were  all-powerful  in 
ParHament,  and  they  were  sure  that  such  a  step 
would  ruin  them. 

For  some  years  there  had  been  steadily  growing  a 
feeling  that  it  was  not  wise  to  tax  the  food  of  a  nation 
that  could  not  produce  enough  to  feed  her  cobdenand 
own  people.   In  1838,  the  Anti-Corn  League  ^"^'^'^ 
was  organised,  with  Richard  Cobden,  a  calico  printer 
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of  Manchester,  at  its  head.  The  members  of  the 
league  pledged  themselves  to  work  for  the  abolition 
of  all  duties  on  grain.  Funds  were  subscribed, 
branch  leagues  formed,  and  pamphlets  printed  and 
distributed.  With  Cobden  was  associated  John 
Bright,  a  Quaker,  who  owned  great  carpet  works  in 
Lancashire.  These  two  men  held  meetings  in  every 
great  centre  in  England  and  Scotland.  Both  were 
members  of  Parliament,  both  were  large  employers 
of  labour,  both  were  powerful  and  eloquent  speakers, 
and  their  energy  was  unceasing.  Little  by  little  fair- 
minded  men  came  to  see  how  selfish  it  was  to  starve 
the  working  millions  in  order  that  a  few  thousand 
landowners  might  become  rich.  It  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  the  Corn  Laws  would  be  repealed. 
The  death  blow  to  the  Corn  Laws  came  from  a 
famine  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  peasants  cultivated 
The  Irish  Small  plots  of  ground,  and  their  chief  food 
Famine  ^^^g  ^j^g  potato.      Thousands  grew  to  be 

men  and  women  scarcely  knowing  the  taste  of  meat ; 
even  bread  was  a  luxury.  In  1845,  a  long  season  of 
rain  and  cloud  caused  a  blight  to  attack  the  potatoes. 
The  staple  food  of  the  people  was  gone,  and  they 
crowded  into  the  cities,  where  thousands  died  of  starv- 
ation or  disease  arising  from  the  lack  of  proper  food. 
Heroic  efforts  were  put  forth  in  England,  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  Canada  to  relieve  the  distress, 
but  little  could  be  done.  The  famine  and  the  emigra- 
tion that  followed  reduced  the  population  of  Ireland 
from  eight  to  six  milUons. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  saw  that  cheap  food  must  be  pro- 
vided at  once,  even  more  for  Ireland  than  for  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  pressed  upon  his  colleagues 
in  the  ministry  the  necessity  of  repealing  the  duties 
on  grain.  They  refused,  and  Peel  resigned.  But  no 
minister  could  be  found  who  could  carry  on  the  gov- 
ernment, and  Peel  resumed  office.  In  1846,  a  bill  was 
carried  through  Parliament,  to  go  into  effect  on  Feb- 
ruary I,  1849,  which  removed  practically  all  duties  on 
grain  imported  from  abroad. 

288.  The  Crimean  War.  —  Centuries  ago  the  Mo- 
hammedan Turks  captured  Constantinople  and 
gained  a  strong  foothold  in  Europe.  For  many 
years  they  were  a  constant  menace  to  the  peace 
of  the  continent,  but  for  a  century  before  this 
period  their  power  had  gradually  been  decHning, 
and  they  were  no  longer  feared  by  the  other  na- 
tions. Indeed,  rt  became  a  question  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  the  territory  of  the  Turks  in 
the  expected  falling  to  pieces  of  the  nation. 
Russia  was  very  anxious  to  extend  her  dominions  to 
the  Mediterranean,  but  this  was  strongly  opposed 
by  Great  Britain.  Turkey  by  her  position  controls 
both  the  Black  Sea  and  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Great  Britain  knew  that  if  a 
strong  nation  like  Russia  should  gain  pos-  The  Eastern 
session  of  this  important  position,  her  com-  Q"^^*'°° 
merce  with  India  would  be  seriously  affected.  In 
1853,  the  Czar  proposed  to  the  British  ambassador  at 
St.  Petersbursf  that  the  Turks  should  be  driven  into 
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Asia,  and  their  territories  divided  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia.  "  We  have  on  our  hands,"  he 
said,  "  a  very  sick  man ;  it  will  be  a  great  misfor- 
tune if  one  of  these  days  he  should  slip  away  from  us 
before  the  necessary  arrangements  have  been  made." 
The  proposal  was  rejected,  but  Russia  went  quietly 

on  with  her  plans. 

An  opportunity  soon 
offered  for  Russia  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  Turkey.  The  Czar, 
as  head  of  the  Greek 
Church,  claimed  to  be 
the  protector  of  the 
Greek  Christians  liv- 
ing in  Turkey,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  Sultan 
to  recognise  this  claim 
led  to  war.  The  Turk- 
ish fleet  was  destroyed, 
and  Constantinople 
was  threatened  by  the 
Russians.  At  this  point  Great  Britain  and  France 
interfered  and  declared  war  against  Russia.  The 
allies  poured  troops  into  the  Crimea,  defeated  the 
Russians  at  the  Alma  River,  and  laid  siege  to 
Sebastopol,  t!ic  great  naval  fortress  on  the  Black 
Sea.  Two  fierce  battles  were  fought  at 
Balaklava  and  at  Inkerman,  in  both  of 
which  the  allies  were  victorious.       At  Balaklava  took 
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place  the  famous  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  one 
of  the  most  glorious  incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
British  army. 

But  the  war  was  badly  managed.  The  officers  and 
men  were  brave,  but  the  .generals  were  unskilful,  and 
there  was  no  one  in  command  who  knew  how  to  feed 
and  clothe  an  army  in  the  field.  During  the  winter 
the  soldiers  were  half-naked  and  starving  in  the 
trenches  before  Sebastopol,  while  a  few  miles  away 
were  shiploads  of  food  and  warm  clothing.  Officials 
at  home  blundered ;  the  shoes  sent  in  one  shipment 
were  found  to  be  all  for  the  left  foot.  Hospital 
arrangements  were  so  poor  that  nine  men  died  of 
disease  or  neglect  for  one  man  shot  in  battle. 

When  news  of  the  suffering  of  the  army  and  the 
mismanagement  of  the  officials  reached  England, 
the  popular  indignation  was  so  great  that  the  Prime 
Minister,  Lord  Aberdeen,  was  forced  to  resign,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  took  his  place.  Li  a  short  time 
affairs  were  much  improved,  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  soldiers  relieved.  The  allies,  now  joined  by  the 
Sardinians,  pushed  the  siege  so  vigorously,  that  at 
last  the  fortress  fell.  Peace  was  made  in  March, 
1S56.  Great  Britain  had  lost  thousands  of  brave  sol- 
diers and  had  spent  £,'jy, 000, 000.  In  return  she  had 
gained  nothing,  except  to  check  Russia  for  a  time. 

Of  all  those  connected  with  the  Crimean  War,  per- 
haps Florence  Nightingale  will  be  longest  remem- 
bered. At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  for  War 
she  set  out   from  Ensrland    at  the  head  of   a  band 
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of  thirty-four  nurses  to  take  full  charge  of  the 
hospitals  in  the  Crimea.  These  devoted  women  soon 
Florence  gave    the   hospitals    an   air   of  order    and 

Nightingale  cleanliness.  The  effect  of  their  efforts  was 
soon  seen  in  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  death-rate, 
and  in  the  number  of  sick  and  wounded  who  were 
able  to  return  to  duty. 

289.  The  Indian  Mutiny.  —  The  struggle  in  the 
Crimea  was  followed  by  two  small  and  unimportant 
wars,  the  one  with  Persia  and  the  other  with  China ; 
but  these  were  forgotten  amid  the  awful  horrors  of 
the  mutiny  which  broke  out  soon  after  among  the 
native  regiments  in  India. 

For  some  time  before  1857  there  had  been  dissatis- 
faction among  the  sepoys  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  but  the  British  officers  of  the  regi- 
ments refused  to  believe  that  this  dissatisfaction 
would  have  any  serious  results.  The  sepoys  were 
either  Hindoos  or  Mohammedans,  and  all  of  them 
were  religious  fanatics.  The  British  officers  were 
not  always  men  of  tact  or  experience,  and  often 
showed  their  contempt  for  native  prejudices.  The 
sepoys  were  irritated  because  some  of  the  regiments 
had  been  sent  to  Burmah  and  to  China,  and  now  the 
rumour  spread  that  they  were  to  be  forced  to  become 
Christians.  They  were  first  to  be  defiled  by  using 
cartridges  greased  with  lard  or  tallow.  In  those  days 
the  end  of  the  cartridge  had  to  be  bitten  off  by  the 
soldier  when  he  loaded  his  gun.  The  pig  is  an 
abomination   to   the   Mohammedan,   and   the  cow   is 
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sacred  to  the  Hindoo,  so  that  by  putting  a  cartridge 
in  his  mouth  the  sepoy  of  either  faith  would  be 
defiled.  This  absurd  story,  used  by  designing  men 
for  their  own  ends,  induced  thousands  of  sepoys  to 
join  in  the  rebellion. 

The  mutiny  broke  out  at  Meerut  early  in  1857,  ^'"^^^ 
soon  spread  to  all  parts  of  India.  The  story  that 
follows  is  one  of  untold  suffering  and  heroic  endur- 
ance. The  British  were  not  fighting  against  an 
undisciplined  horde,  but  against  veteran  soldiers 
trained  by  themselves  in  all  the  arts  of  modern 
warfare.       Massacre     followed     massacre. 

Cawnpore 

At  Cawnpore  the  British  troops  held  out 
bravely  for  twenty-one  days  against  Nana  Sahib,  the 
leader  of  the  rebels,  but  finally  they  were  induced  to 
surrender  by  promises  of  a  safe  retreat.  No  sooner 
had  they  laid  down  their  arms  than  they  were  at 
tacked,  and  the  greater  number  killed.  About  two 
hundred  women  and  children,  who  were  captured  at 
the  same  time,  were  shortly  afterwards  brutally  mur- 
dered by  order  of  Nana  Sahib.  At  Lucknovv  the 
British  troops  and  residents,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  number  of  loyal  sepoys,  held  the  Residency  for 
eighty-seven  days  against  the  most  determined  at- 
tacks, until  Havelock  came  to  their  aid.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  they  had  defended  the  place  for  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  days  that  they  were  finally 
relieved  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  enabled  to  reach 
a  place  of  safety. 

That  the  rebellion   did  not  last  a  very  long  time 
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was  due  to  the  men  who  were  in  charge  of  Indian 
affairs,  and  to  the  loyalty  of  the  native  soldiers  of  the 
northern  provinces.  Troops  were  hurried,  against 
apparently  overwhelming  odds,  into  the  disaffected 
districts.  Delhi,  where  the  ancient  government  had 
been  again  set  up,  was  besieged,  and  after  a  des- 
perate struggle 
captured.  After 
the  fall  of  Delhi, 
the  rebellion  began 
to  die  out,  although 
it  was  not  until 
over  a  year  later 
that  British  au- 
thority was  once 
more  established 
over  the  whole  of 
India. 

The  immediate 
result  of  the  mu- 
tiny was  that   the 

THE  MKM,.RiAL  atCaum'orf,.  govemmcnt    of 

India  was  taken 
entirely  from  the  control  of  the  East  India  Company 
and  placed  under  the  crown.  Since  that  time  the 
secretary  of  state  for  India  has  always  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Cabinet,  and  the  governor-general 
of  India  and  the  Council  are  responsible  through  him 
to  the  British  Parliament.  Some  years  later,  in  1876, 
Queen  Victoria  was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India. 
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290.  The  "Trent"  and  the  "Alabama." —  In  1861, 
a  civil  war  broke  out  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  states  of  the  American  Union  mainly  over 
the  question  of  negro  slavery.  The  British  govern- 
ment issued  a  proclamation  declaring  a  strict  neutral- 
ity, and  warning  all  British  subjects  against  giving 
aid  to  either  side. 

In  the  north  of  England,  but  especially  in  Lan- 
cashire, the  war  caused  great  distress,  because  it  cut 
off  the  supply  of  raw  cotton,  and  threw  thousands 
out  of  work.  Yet  the  weavers  of  Lancashire,  and 
in  fact  the  workingmen  throughout  Britain,  gave  their 
sympathy  wholly  to  the  negro,  and  hoped  that  the 
North  would  win.  The  manufacturers,  merchants, 
and  landed  classes  were  largely  in  sympathy  with 
the  South. 

The  Southern  States  had  formed  a  Confederacy, 
and  two  of  its  commissioners  succeeded  in  taking 
passage  for  England  on  the  British  mail-steamer 
Trent.  An  officer  of  the  United  States  navy  boarded 
the  Trent,  and  forcibly  took  possession  of  the  two 
men.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  war  would  result, 
but  President  Lincoln  declared  that  the  seizure  was 
illegal,  and  that  the  United  States  was  in  the  wrong. 
The  men  were  given  up,  and  an  ample  apology 
offered  to   Britain, 

While  the  war  was  in  progress,  the  Southern  ports 
were  blockaded  by  Union  vessels.  Many  British 
merchantmen  ran  the  blockade,  and  carried  supplies 
to  the   Southern   Confederacy,  and  returned  loaded 
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with  cotton.  At  a  later  period  the  Confederates 
fitted  out  vessels  in  British  ports  and  used  them  to 
injure  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  The 
vessel  that  did  most  damage  was  the  Alabama. 

When  the  war  was  ended,  the  United  States 
claimed  compensation  for  these  injuries.  The  most 
that  could  be  urged  against  Great  Britain  was  that 
the  government  had  not  taken  sufficient  precautions 
to  prevent  the  vessels  from  leaving  port,  after  it  was 
known  that  they  were  being  fitted  out  with  hostile 
designs  against  the  United  States.  It  was  agreed 
Treaty  of  ^^  ^^^  treaty  of  Washington  that  the  mat- 
washington  ^gj-  should  be  Settled  by  arbitration,  and  in 
1872  an  international  court  met  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, and  awarded  the  United  States  $15,500,000. 
The  award  was  promptly  paid. 

291.  Great  Parliamentary  Leaders.  —  The  history 
of  Britain  during  the  reign  of  Victoria  centres  mainly 
around  the  lives'  of  four  men,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  and  William  Ewart 
Gladstone.  There  were  many  other  statesmen,  such 
as  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Earl 
Derby,  who  held  high  and  important  offices,  but 
these  four  men  are  the  most  commanding  figures. 
All  were  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  all 
were  great  leaders,  and  all  were  associated  with 
measures  for  the  advancement  of  their  country. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  first  entered  Parliament  in  1809, 
and,  as  his  promotion  was  rapid,  some  of  his  best 
work    was    done   before    Victoria    began    to    reign. 
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Although  a  Conservative,  he  was  associated  with  a 
number  of  the  most  important  reform  movements 
of  the  century,  such  as  the  improvements 
in  the  criminal  code,  and  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Bill.  His  great  work,  however,  was 
the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  a  question  on  which 
he  was  compelled  to  differ  from  his  associates  and 
from  almost  all  his  old-time  supporters  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  accused  of  treachery  and 
driven  from  power.  He  still  held  his  high  place  in 
the  esteem  of  the  nation,  but  did  not  again  hold  office. 
He  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  1850. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  in  many  respects  the  oppo- 
site of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  While  Peel  was  a  Conserva- 
tive  with   a  leaning   towards    Liberalism, 

Palmerston 

Palmerston  was  a  Liberal  with  a  leaning 
towards  Conservatism.  He  was  very  little  interested 
in  home  affairs,  and  for  the  most  part  was  a  steady 
opponent  of  political  reform.  His  greatest  triumphs 
were  won  in  the  field  of  diplomacy.  As  Foreign 
Minister,  he  had  a  passion  for  maintaining  the  hon- 
our and  dignity  of  Britain,  and  perhaps  plunged  his 
country  into  many  conflicts  which  might  without  much 
difficulty  have  been  avoided.  The  nation,  however, 
felt  that  its  interests  abroad  were  safe  as  long  as 
Palmerston  had  control.  When  the  news  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  soldiers  in  the  Crimea  reached  Britain, 
the  people  demanded  a  change  of  administration  and 
insisted  on  Lord  Palmerston  being  placed  in  charge. 
He  died,  while  Prime  Minister,  in  1865. 
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Disraeli 


Benjamin  Disraeli  believed  in  his  country  as 
thoroughly  as  did  Lord  Palmerston,  and  resembled 
him  in  his  distaste  for  domestic  reforms 
and  in  his  fondness  for  extending  the 
power  and  influence  of  Britain  abroad.  He  was 
sincerely  anxious  to  have  Great  Britain  play  a  brill- 
iant part  among  the  nations  and  to  have  her  great- 
ness recognised  in 
every  part  of  the 
world.  Before  enter- 
ing Parliament,  Dis- 
raeli had  won  fame  as  a 
writer  of  clever  novels 
and  satires.  His  first 
speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  re- 
ceived with  such 
shouts  of  laughter  that 
he  was  compelled  to  sit 
down.  "I  will  sit  down 
now,"  he  said,  "but 
the  time  will  come 
when  you  will  hear  me."  Few  who  heard  him 
then  had  any  idea  that  before  many  years  he  would 
become  the  first  minister  of  the  crown.  But  step  by 
step  his  knowledge  of  public  questions  and  his  skill 
in  debate  brought  him  to  the  front,  and  the  Con- 
servatives were  forced  to  accept  him  as  their  leader, 
although  many  of  them  believed  that  he  was  a  man 
without  strong  political  convictions.     In  1876,  he  was 
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raised  to  the  peerage  as  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.     He 
died  in   1881. 

William  Ewart  Gladstone  differed  from  all  three  of 
his  great  contemporaries  in  his  intense  interest  in  do- 
mestic legislation  and  in  social  and  politi- 
cal reforms.  He  was  much  more  anxious 
'.o  raise  the  masses  of  the  people  than  to  play  a  great 
^art  in  the  poHtics  of 
:he  world.  One  of  his 
strongest  desires  was 
to  keep  Britain  at 
peace,  and  to  impress 
the  nations  that  his 
country,  though  strong, 
was  just.  He  began 
his  political  life  as  a 
Conservative,  but  at 
the  time  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Corn  Laws 
became  a  free-trader, 
and  very  soon  a  Lib- 
eral of  the  most  ad- 
vanced type.  His  work  as  a  statesman  was  wholly 
intended  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  and 
to  him  is  due  a  great  deal  of  the  most  important  legis- 
lation of  the  last  sixty  years.  Throughout  his  career 
he  may  at  times  have  seemed  inconsistent,  but  every 
change  of  opinion  was  always  a  step  in  advance ;  he 
never  hesitated  to  do  what  he  thought  to  be  right. 
His  death  took  place  in  1898. 


William  Ewart  Gladsione. 
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292.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin.  —In  1876,  the  Eastern 
Question  again  troubled  the  peace  of  Europe.  The 
Servians,  Montenegrins,  and  Bulgarians  goaded  to 
desperation  by  the  oppression  of  the  Turks,  rose  in 
open  rebellion.  The  rising  was  put  down  with  such 
ruthless  severity,  especially  in  Bulgaria,  that  the 
European  powers  felt  called  upon  to  interfere. 
Russia,  however,  was  the  only  power  that  carried  her 
interference  so  far  as  to  declare  war.  At  first  the 
Turks  were  victorious,  but  when  the  Russian  army 
laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  the  Sultan  gave  way, 
and  was  prepared  to  sign  a  treaty  which  would  have 
placed  Turkey  completely  under  the  control  of 
Russia. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  would  have  reversed  almost 
entirely  all  the  arrangements  made  after  the  Crimean 
War,  and  would  have  seriously  threatened  Britain's 
supremacy  in  the  East.  A  short  time  before  this  the 
British  government  had  purchased  a  large  block  of 
Suez  Canal  stock,  until  then  owned  by  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt.  This  made  Britain  more  than  ever  anxious 
to  maintain  control  of  the  Mediterranean.  Accord- 
ingly Lord  Salisbury,  who  was  at  the  time  Foreign 
Secretary  in  the  government  of  Disraeli,  issued  a 
circular  letter  to  the  powers,  urging  joint  action  in 
connection  with  the  Turkish  question.  The  powers 
agreed,  and  a  Congress  was  held  in  1878  at  Berlin, 
which  was  attended  by  Disraeh  and  Lord  Salisbury 
as  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain.  Many  ques- 
tions were  settled,  but  the  principal  result  was  the 
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checking  of  Russia's  ambitious  designs.  Britain 
undertook  to  guarantee  the  Sultan's  possessions  in 
Asia,  and  in  return  occupied  Cyprus. 

293.  The  Extension  of  the  Franchise.  — The  cry  for 
manhood  franchise  raised  at  first  by  the  Chartists  died 
away  on  the  adoption  of  a  free-trade  policy,  only  to 
awaken  with  increased  force  after  the  Crimean  War. 
The  cautious  temper  of  the  British  people  prevents 
them  from  making  sudden  changes,  but  never  hinders 
for  any  length  of  time  the  progress  of  reform. 

In  1866,  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  government  of  Earl 
Russell,  introduced  a  Reform  Bill,  but  the  measure 
was  defeated.  Earl  Russell  resigned  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Earl  Derby,  with  Mr.  Disraeli  as  leader  of 
the  Commons.  In  the  next  year  Mr.  Disraeli  intro- 
duced and  carried  through  a  Reform  Bill  second 
even  more  far-reaching  than  the  one  de-  i^eformBiu 
feated  the  year  before.  This  bill  gave  the  franchise 
in  towns  to  all  householders  who  paid  poor-rates  and 
to  lodgers  who  paid  ^10  a  year  rent.  In  counties 
votes  were  given  to  owners  of  property  worth  j^S  ^ 
year  and  to  tenants  who  paid  ;^I2  a  year  rent.  The 
Second  Reform  Bill,  as  it  is  called,  enfranchised 
the  small  tenant-farmers,  tradesmen,  merchants,  and 
clerks. 

In  1872,  Mr.  Gladstone  passed  a  Ballot  Act,  thus 
granting  another  demand  of  the  Chartists.  Before 
the  passage  of  the  Ballot  Act  a  voter  went  to  the 
poll  and  openly  declared  for  which  candidate  his  vote 
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should  be  counted.     After  the  Act  came  into  force 

it  was  impossible  to   tell   for  whom    the  voter  cast 

his  ballot.    The  effect  of  this  was  to  lessen 

Ballot  Act  ,         ,  1  r     ,     M 

very  much  the  dangers  of  bribery  and 
threatening.  It  is  of  very  little  use  to  bribe  a  man  to 
vote  for  a  certain  candidate,  or  to  threaten  him  with 
injury,  unless  it  is  possible  to  find  out  with  certainty 
the  use  he  has  made  of  his  vote.  The  Ballot  Act  has 
done  much  to  purify  politics  and  to  prevent  corrup- 
tion at  elections  in  Great  Britain. 

In  1884,  Mr.  Gladstone  passed  the  Third  Reform 
Bill,  which  gave  the  right  to  vote  to  two  and  one-half 
Third  milHons    of   farm    labourers,   miners,    and 

Reform  Bill  niale  servants.  Before  1832,  the  voters 
were  one  in  every  fifty  of  the  population.  After  1884, 
the  voters  were  one  in  six,  or  one  to  almost  every 
family. 

294.  Religious  Freedom.  —  The  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  gave  Catholics  and  Protestant 
Dissenters  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  public  offices. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1858  that  this  right  was 
extended  to  the  Jews.  In  that  year  Baron  Roths- 
child, the  head  of  the  great  Jewish  banking  house  of 
that  name,  was  allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

From  the  time  of  their  foundation,  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  closely  connected 
with  the  EstabHshed  Church  and  prescribed  definite 
religious  tests.  No  student  could  take  a  degree  un- 
less he  would  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
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nor  could  a  scholar  be  appointed  to  any  office  in 
either  of  the  Universities  without  a  similar  test. 
In  1 87 1,  Parliament,  acting  on  the  report  of  a  Royal 
Commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  question, 
removed  these  tests. 

In  1868,  English  Nonconformists  were  given  a 
measure  of  relief  from  the  payment  of  rates  in  sup- 
port of  the  Anglican  Church.  At  the  present  time 
all  public  offices,  with  the  exception  of  appointments 
in  the  Established  Church  and  four  others,^  are 
open  to  any  British  subject  absolutely  free  from  any 
religious  test. 

295.  The  Progress  of  Education. — The  marriage 
registers  of  England  and  Wales  furnish  certain  proof 
that  when  Victoria  began  to  reign,  two  out  of  every 
five  grown  men  and  women  could  not  sign  their 
names  ;  when  the  queen  died,  this  number  was  less 
than  one  in  ten.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Victorian  period  interest  in  education  was  quickened. 
The  church  schools  and  charity  schools,  as  well  as 
private  schools,  increased  in  numbers  and  improved 
in  methods.  The  educated  classes  began  to  realise 
that  ignorance  was  a  national  calamity.  No  doubt, 
too,  the  example  of  public  schools  in  other  countries 
influenced  opinion  in  England. 

The  Second  Reform  Bill  in  1867  prepared  states- 
men to  look  upon  manhood  franchise  as  a  possibility 
of  the  near  future.     If  every  man  was  soon  to  have 

^  These  four  are  the  king  or  queen,  the  regent,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
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a  vote,  it  was  clearly  necessary  that  he  should  be 
taught  to  read  and  write.  Scotland  had  for  several 
centuries  enjoyed  one  of  the  best  school-systems  in 
the  world.  The  national  schools  of  Ireland  were 
excellent,  although  their  benefits  did  not  reach  all 
the  people.  As  early  as  1833  small  annual  grants 
were  made  for  education  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  these  were  gradually  increased.  In  1870,  a 
national  system  of  Board  Schools  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.  This  system  was  so  improved 
in  1 89 1,  that  since  that  time  the  poorest  child  is 
secured  a  fair  education. 

The  great  Public  Schools  of  England,  such  as 
Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  and  Rugby,  are  private 
institutions  not  controlled  in  any  way  by  the  govern- 
ment. Only  recently  has  any  attempt  been  made  to 
have  secondary  schools  under  Boards  of  Education 
and  subject  to  government  inspection. 

296.  The  Boer  Wars.  —  When  Great  Britain  ob- 
tained control  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1806, 
the  country  had  been  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
in  possession  of  the  Dutch.  Many  Boers  or  Dutch 
farmers  had  emigrated  there,  and  by  means  of  slave 
labour  were  carrying  on  extensive  sheep  and  cattle 
farms.  In  1833,  Great  Britain  set  free  the  slaves, 
but  the  farmers  were  compensated  for  their  loss. 
The  Boers,  however,  were  dissatisfied,  and  in  1836 
about  eight  thousand  of  them  moved  northwards  and 
established  the  Orange  River  Colony,  where  they 
continued  to  hold  slaves  much  as  before.     In  1854, 
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Great  Britain  acknowledged  this  colony  as  inde- 
pendent. 

Meanwhile  another  colony  of  Boers  had  gone 
beyond  the  Vaal  River  and  formed  a  colony  called 
the  Transvaal.  This  colony  also  was  acknowledged 
as  independent,  but  in  1877  its  existence  was  so 
threatened  by  fierce  bands  of  Zulus  and  Kaffirs  that 
Britain  once  more  assumed  control.  In  1880,  the 
Boers  took  up  arms  to  regain  their  independence, 
and  defeated  a  small  force  of  British  at  Majuba 
Hill.  A  peace  was  concluded  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
which  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, except  in  matters  relating  to  foreign  affairs. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Transvaal  brought 
in  thousands  of  foreigners,  for  the  most  part  British. 
These  men  were  made  to  pay  excessive  taxes,  and 
yet  were  allowed  no  share  in  the  government.  Great 
Britain  protested,  but  the  Boers  resented  outside 
interference  and  refused  to  grant  any  reasonable 
concessions.  The  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries became  more  and  more  strained  until  finally, 
late  in  1899,  war  was  declared.  The  Orange  Free 
State  joined  with  the  Transvaal,  and  the  allied  forces 
invaded  British  territory.  A  long,  stubborn,  and 
costly  war  followed.  The  Boers  were  brave  and 
were  good  marksmen.  They  had  abundance  of 
military  supplies  and  were  fighting  at  home  in  a 
rough,  mountainous  country. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  war,  the  British, 
unused  to   the  Boer  methods  of    fighting  and  over- 
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confident,  met  with  some  severe  reverses.  British 
troops  were  shut  up  and  besieged  at  Ladysmith, 
Mafeking,  and  Kimberley,  and  for  a  time  all  efforts 
to  relieve  them  failed.  Troops,  however,  were 
poured  into  the  country  from  Great  Britain. 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  sent  contin- 
gents.    Finally,  Lord   Roberts,  with  Lord  Kitchener 

as  his  chief  of  staff, 
was  placed  in  com- 
mand, and  operations 
were  begun  in  ear- 
nest. The  result  was 
that  both  the  Trans- 
\aal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State  were  an- 
nexed to  the  British 
crown.  The  war,  how- 
ever, dragged  on  for 
nearly  two  years  be- 
fore it  was  finally  con- 
cluded by  the  peace  of 
Vereeniging,  in  which 
favourable  terms  were  granted  to  the  conquered 
people. 

297.  Ireland  under  Victoria.  —  How  to  deal  wisely 
with  Ireland  was  a  problem  which  more  than  any 
other  taxed  the  wisdom  of  the  statesmen  of  the  reign 
of  Victoria.  The  granting  of  political  power  to  the 
Irish  people  in  1829,  righteous  as  the  measure  was, 
only  gave  them  better  opportunities  to  make  known 
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their  grievances.  These  grievances  arose  partly 
from  the  method  of  holding  land  and  partly  from 
overpopulation.  As  the  greater  number  of  the  es- 
tates were  owned  by  landlords  who  lived  either  in 
England  or  on  the  continent,  the  money  was  thus 
spent  outside  the  country.  Eight  millions  of  people 
in  a  small  island  where  almost  every  man  wanted 
some  land  meant  small  farms.  In  their  eagerness  to 
secure  land  a  family  would  often  promise  a  higher  rent 
than  they  could  possibly  pay  from  the  small  farm 
cultivated.  When  the  rent  became  due  and  was  not 
paid,  the  family  would  be  evicted,  and  the  landlord 
would  naturally  be  blamed  as  merciless  and  grasping. 
The  real  trouble  was  that  an  estate  in  Ireland  could 
not  support  the  Irish  tenants  and  at  the  same  time 
support  in  luxury  the  family  of  the  landlord. 

After  the  famine  of  1845-1846  the  population  of 
Ireland  was  greatly  reduced  by  deaths  and  emigra- 
tion, but  the  distress  continued.  The  Irish  agitated 
for  Home  Rule,  believing  that  a  Parliament  at  Dub- 
lin would  cure  all  their  ills.  A  Fenian  rising  in 
1866  accomplished  nothing. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  became  Prime  Minister,  he 
was  sincerely  anxious  to  help  the  Irish  people.  Ire- 
land had  a  Protestant  State  Church  to  which  every 
foot  of  land  must  pay  its  tax.  This  was  very  un- 
just to  the  Catholics,  who  formed  the  larger  part  of 
the  population,  and  who  were  thus  forced  to  support 
two  churches.  In  1869,  Mr.  Gladstone  carried  a  bill 
to  disestablish  the  Irish  Church.     At  the  same  time 
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a  life  provision  was  made  for  the  clergy,  who,  by  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  lost  their  livings.  In  the  next  year 
Mr.  Gladstone  passed  an  act  compelling  the  land- 
lords to  pay  to  the  tenant  on  surrender  of  his  lease 
the  value  of  the  improvements  made  during  his 
tenancy.  This  law  was  supplemented  by  another  in 
1 88 1,  establishing  a  Land  Court  to  arbitrate  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  with  power  to  fix  the  rent. 

At  this  time  there  was  in  the  House  of  Commons 

a   very  talented    Irish    Protestant,    Charles    Stewart 

Parnell,  who  had  made  up  his  mind  that 

Home  Rule  .        ^  ^  t-.    1        r 

he  would  win  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 
He  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object,  and  soon  had  round  him  a  band  of  de- 
voted parliamentary  followers.  He  used  his  power  so 
adroitly,  that  the  Liberals  under  Mr.  Gladstone  es- 
poused his  cause,  and  in  1886  a  Home  Rule  Bill  was 
introduced  providing  for  a  local  Parliament  at  Dub- 
lin, and  also  for  a  method  by  which  the  government 
would  aid  Irish  tenants  to  buy  their  farms.  A  large 
number  of  leading  Liberals,  among  whom  were  John 
Bright,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  the  Uuke  of  Dev- 
onshire, left  Mr.  Gladstone,  formed  the  Liberal- 
Unionist  Party,  and  allied  themselves  with  the 
Conservatives.  The  bill  was  defeated  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone resigned. 

In  1892,  Mr.  Gladstone  again  became  Premier, 
and  although  many  of  his  followers  were  lukewarm 
in  support  of  an  Irish  Parliament,  he  brought  in 
another  Home  Rule  Bill.     By  the  full  exercise  of  his 
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personal  power,  and  his  unrivalled  eloquence,  he 
forced  through  the  Commons  a  modified  form  of  his 
bill  of  1886.  The  Lords,  however,  rejected  the 
measure,  thus  defeating  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers to  have  a  Parliament  of  their  own  at  Dublin. 

298.  Jubilee  Years.  —  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Victoria's  accession  to  the  throne  was  celebrated 
in  1887  by  a  brilliant  military  parade  at  which  repre- 
sentative troops  from  every  colony  were  present. 
Ten  years  later,  in  1897,  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
was  celebrated  by  an  even  more  imposing  military 
spectacle.  The  Prime  Ministers  of  all  the  colonies, 
accompanied  by  detachments  of  colonial  troops,  at- 
tended, and  took  part  in  the  demonstration.  Both 
these  Jubilee  parades  were  more  than  mere  show. 
They  demonstrated  the  wealth,  the  extent,  the  power, 
and  the  loyalty  of  a  united  and  self-governing 
people. 

299.  Death  of  Queen  Victoria.  —  In  January,  1901, 
the  queen,  who  had  ruled  for  almost  sixty-four  years, 
and  had  seen  two  generations  of  her  people  pass 
away,  died  at  Osborne  House,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
No  doubt  the  terrible  strain  of  the  Boer  War  had  told 
upon  her  health.  Never  has  the  death  of  any  ruler 
called  forth  such  sincere  and  widespread  mourning. 
The  whole  civilised  world  was  touched  with  grief. 
The  details  of  the  funeral  pageant,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  solemn  and  imposing  ever  witnessed, 
had  been  arranged,  long  before,  by  the  queen  her- 
self. 
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300.  Social  Progress.  —  It  is  easy  to  note  changes 
during  a  period  of  sixty  years,  and  even  to  see  that 
great  material  improvements  have  been  made.  It 
is  not  always  so  easy  to  be  certain  that  the  people 
are  really  more  happy,  and  that  the  men  and  women 
are  better.  When  Victoria  was  crowned,  three-quar- 
ters of  the  British  people  lived  in  the  country ;  when 
she  died,  three-quarters  of  the  people  lived  in  towns. 
This  transfer  of  many  millions  of  people  was  possible 
because  of  an  increased  demand  for  manufactured 
goods,  and  increased  facihties  for  manufacturing. 
Every  year  the  output  of  manufactured  articles  is 
greater,  but  less  food  is  raised  in  the  country. 

A  British  workingman  earns  less  than  a  similar 
worker  in  Canada,  but  on  the  whole  he  can  buy 
more  with  the  same  money.  His  food  may  cost  a 
trifle  more,  but  his  rent,  clothes,  fuel,  taxes,  tools, 
car  fare,  and  amusements  cost  less.  Usually,  too, 
he  has  special  advantages  in  the  way  of  free  libra- 
ries, lectures,  and  picture  galleries. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  European  factory  workers  are 
as  well  fed  as  those  in  the  British  Isles.  They  have 
meat  at  least  once  a  day,  wheat  bread,  vegetables  in 
abundance,  some  fruit,  and  many  luxuries.  Sixty 
years  ago  they  often  went  without  meat,  and  ate 
coarse  rye  or  barley  bread.  Drunkenness  used  to 
be  very  common.  Now  the  labourer  buys  less  beer 
and  more  meat. 

Crime  has  very  much  diminished.  At  the  queen's 
accession   there   were   fifty  thousand   convicts,    now 
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there  are  about  six  thousand.  Prison  discipline  has 
improved,  and  criminals  are  made  to  work.  There 
are  numerous  industrial  schools,  where  young  offen- 
ders of  both  sexes  are  taught  useful  trades.  Sixty 
years  ago  hardly  any  gentleman  dared  refuse  to 
fight  a  duel ;  to-day  duelling  in  Great  Britain  is 
unknown. 

Early  in  Victoria's  reign  Parliament  made  laws  to 
regulate  the  age  and  hours  of  labour  for  women  and 
children.  The  present  laws  regulating  labour,  venti- 
lation in  factories  and  mines,  and  compensation  to 
injured  workmen  are  quite  as  humane  as  any  in  the 
world. 

Women  have  gradually  been  gaining  more  free- 
dom and  better  opportunities.  Thousands  are  now 
employed  in  shops  and  offices  where  formerly  only 
men  were  accepted.  In  1869,  single  women  and 
widows  who  were  householders  were  given  votes  in 
municipal  elections,  and  in  1870  they  were  allowed 
both  to  vote  for  and  to  be  elected  to  School  Boards. 

301.  Material  Progress.  —  Steam  railways  and 
steamships  were  just  beginning  operation  in  Great 
Britain  when  Victoria  became  queen.  Their  future 
was  uncertain.  Many  people  thought  that  George 
Stephenson,  who  built  the  first  steam  engine,  was 
out  of  his  mind  when  he  said  that  it  would  soon  be 
cheaper  for  a  labourer  to  ride  on  a  railway  to  his 
work  than  to  wear  out  shoe-leather  in  walking.  A 
Parliamentary  report  said  that  it  was  a  gross  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  a  locomotive  could  be  made 
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to  go  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  and  even  if  it  should,  that 
the  danger  of  bursting  boilers  and  broken  wheels 
would  be  so  great  that  people  would  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  fired  off  on  a  rocket  sooner  than  trust 
themselves  on  a  machine  going  at  such  a  rate 
of  speed.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  before 
Victoria's  death  Britain  had  twenty-two  thousand 
miles  of  railway,  trains  were  run  frequently  at  the 
rate  of  seventy  miles  an  hour,  and  the  workingman 
could  travel  any  place  for  a  penny  a  mile  and  often 
for  less.  The  progress  of  engineering,  so  important 
in  the  building  of  railways,  has  benefited  the  people 
in  another  way.  It  is  now  common  for  large  cities 
to  bring  through  underground  pipes  a  supply  of  pure 
water  from  natural  lakes,  often  more  than  thirty  miles 
distant. 

The  first  steamboat  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1838, 
and  within  five  years  Britain  had  rapid  communi- 
cation with  every  part  of  the  world.  The  laying  of 
ocean  cables  perfected  this  communication,  and  was 
of  special  advantage  to  an  empire  stretching  round 
the  globe.  Sixty  years  ago  there  were  towns  in 
England  of  twelve  thousand  people  without  a  post- 
ofifice.  Now  every  village  has  not  only  a  post-office, 
but  government  telegraph  and  telephone  lines.  A 
few  years  before  Victoria's  time  a  daily  newspaper 
which  gave  very  little  news  cost  ^10  a  year;  now  a 
paper  with  the  latest  home  and  foreign  news  sells  on 
the  streets  of  London  daily  for  a  half-penny.  Half 
a  century  ago  the  labourer's  cottage  often  -had  not 
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even  a  tallow  candle ;  now  coal  oil  and  gas  are  so 
cheap  that  all  may  use  them.  Before  the  discovery 
of  photography  and  electrotyping  even  the  com- 
monest pictures  were  beyond  the  poor ;  now  repro- 
ductions of  works  of  art  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Improved  and  cheaper  processes  of  type-setting  and 
printing  have  made  books  so  cheap  that  the  poorest 
labourer  may  own  his  own  library  if  he  wishes. 

Great  suffering,  too,  has  been  prevented  by  the 
discovery  of  chloroform  and  ether.  In  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  War  thousands 
of  wounded  soldiers  died, 
whose  lives  might  have 
been  saved  by  a  better 
knowledge  of  surgery, 
especially  in  the  use  of 
antiseptics.  One  of  the 
greatest  glories  of  the  Vic- 
torian age  is  the  work  done 
in  the  way  of  preventing 
disease  and  suffering. 

302.   Victorian    Writers. 
—  The  writers  of  any  age 

reflect  its  general  spirit.  The  age  of  Victoria  was 
one  of  progress  in  political  freedom,  discoveries  in 
science  and  increased  attention  to  the  social  and  ma- 
terial conditions  of  the  people.  On  the  whole  it  was 
an  age  of  prosperity,  hope,  and  devotion  to  duty. 
Tennyson  was  the  most  popular  poet  of  the  period. 
His   two   greatest   works    are    "  In    Memoriam,"    in 
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memory  of  his  friend,  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  and  the 
"  Idylls  of  the  King,"  the  legends  of  King  Arthur 
retold  in  splendid  verse.  His  poems  breathe  an  in- 
tense patriotism,  that  at  times  becomes  almost  preju- 
dice. No  other  writer  has  a  higher  ideal  of  duty 
and  honour.  His  friend,  Robert  Browning,  is  quite 
as  great  a  poet,  but  appeals  more  to  the  scholar  and 
the  student.     The  friendship  between  these  two  poets 

was  very  beautiful,  and 
was  marred  by  no  feelings 
of  jealousy  or  rivalry. 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing, the  wife  of  Robert 
Browning,  was  the  most 
gifted  poetess  of  the 
century. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  John 
Ruskin,  Lord  Macaulay, 
and  Cardinal  Newman  are 
four  great  names  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  Carlyle  was 
an  historian  as  well  as  a  powerful  writer  on  social 
questions.  His  greatest  works  are  perhaps  his 
"  French  Revolution  "  and  the  biographies  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  Frederick  the  Great.  Ruskin  was 
at  first  devoted  to  the  study  of  art,  but  afterwards 
turned  his  attention  to  the  work  of  social  reform. 
He  laboured  during  his  long  life  with  his  voice,  his 
pen,  and  his  money  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes,  and  to  awaken  the  higher  classes  to 
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a  sense  of  their  duty.  Among  his  best-known  works 
are  "Sesame  and  LiHes  "  and  "The  Crown  of  Wild 
Olive."  Both  as  an  essay- 
ist on  historical  and  liter- 
ary subjects,  and  as  an 
historian,  Lord  Macaulay 
occupies  a  very  high  place. 
Although  his  "  History  of 
England "  is  only  a  frag- 
ment, it  is  written  with 
such  clearness  of  style  and 
vividness  of  portrayal  that 
it  has  become  a  classic  in 
the      language.      Cardinal 

Newman  wrote  largely  on  theological  subjects,  but 
he  is  the  master  of  a  style  which  is  not  surpassed 

among  English  prose- 
writers.  It  was  he  who 
wrote  the  beautiful  hymn, 
"  Lead,  Kindly  Light." 

The  novelists  were 
worthy  successors  of  Scott. 
Charles  Dickens  did  much 
to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  British  people  the 
evils  of  the  law  courts, 
debtor's  prisons,  and  pri- 
Charles  Dickens.  vate    schools.       His    sym- 

pathies are  always  with  the  poor  and  the  oppressed, 
and  especially  with  the  suffering  and  outcast  children. 
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He  introduces  us  for  the  most  part  to  very  humble 
people,  —  tradesmen,  farmers,  and  servants.  On  the 
other  hand,  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  his  great 
rival  for  popularity,  deals  for  the  most  part  in  his  novels 
with  people  of  the  higher  classes.  Thackeray's  in- 
sight into  the  workings  of  the  human  heart  was  even 
keener  than  that  of  Dickens,  and  his  style  is  more 
refined  and  pohshed.  His  "  Henry  Esmond "  is 
probably  the  best  historical  novel  in  the  English 
language,  while  his  "Vanity  Fair"  is  certainly  the 
strongest  social  satire.  George  Eliot  (Mary  Ann 
Evans)  is  a  worthy  associate  of  both  Dickens  and 
Thackeray.  Many  of  her  novels,  such  as  "  Adam 
Bede"  and  "  Silas  Marner,"  give  us  accurate  pictures 
of  English  provincial  life  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  Victorian  age  was  one  of  such  literary  activity 
that  it  is  impossible  to  mention  even  all  the  great 
names.  In  poetry,  Matthew  Arnold,  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne,  and  Williarn  Morris  should  be 
noted ;  among  historians,  Henry  Hallam,  John  Rich- 
ard Green,  and  James  Anthony  Froude  did  valuable 
work ;  among  novelists,  Charles  Kingsley,  George 
Meredith,  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten. 

Sfxtion    7.     Edward  VH,   1901- 

303.  A  Constitutional  King.  —  After  being,  fifty- 
eight  years  Prince  of  Wales,  much  was  expected  of 
Albert  Edward  jis  king.     When  taking  the  oath  of 
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office,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  mother,  and  so  far,  his  course  has  satisfied 
even  the  most  exacting  critic.  His  severe  illness  just 
at  the  date  set  for  his  coronation  in  1902  called  forth 
the  warmest  sympathy  of  the  whole  world. 

Forty  years  before  his  coronation  Edward  VII 
visited  Canada  and  at  a  later  date  India.  He  saw  for 
himself  the  distant  parts 
of  the  Empire.  Since 
becoming  king,  he  has, 
in  company  with  Queen 
Alexandra,  visited  almost 
every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  many  of 
the  countries  of  Europe. 
Visits  within  his  own  do- 
minions are  pleasing  to  the 
people,  while  visits  to  for- 
eign countries  make  for 
that  feeling  of  good-will  and  friendliness  which  it 
is  the  aim  of  King  Edward  to  create  between  his  own 
people  and  those  of  other  nations.  The  king  since 
his  coronation  has  done  so  much  to  promote  peace 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  that  he  has  already 
earned  for  himself  the  title  of  "  Peacemaker." 

304.  Lord  Salisbury.  —  The  Liberals  did  not  re- 
main long  in  power  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. In  1895,  Lord  Salisbury,  who  had  previously 
been  twice  Prime  Minister,  formed  a  coalition  govern- 
ment made  up  of  Conservatives  and  the  Liberal  Union- 
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ists  who  had  left  Mr.  Gladstone  because  of  his  Irish 
policy.     Lord  Salisbury  held  office  until  1902,  when  he 

resigned  owing  to  ad- 
vanced age,  having  been 
Prime  Minister  longer 
than  any  other  statesman 
since  the  accession  of 
Victoria.  He  died  at 
Hatfield  House  in  Au- 
i^ust,  1903,  sincerely 
■egretted  by  the  whole 
nation.  Like  Disraeh, 
he  was  very  firm  in 
upholding  the  dignity  of 
Britain  abroad,  and  to 
this  end  he  gave  great 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  navy.  He  was 
succeeded  as  Prime  Minister  by  his  nephew,  Mr. 
Arthur  J.  Balfour.  Mr.  Balfour  held  office  until  late 
in  1905,  when  he  resigned,  his  place  being  taken  by 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  the  Liberal  leader 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

305.  The  Irish  Land  Bill.  —  Although  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been 
defeated,  the  Irish  question  was  by  no  means  settled. 
Very  little  was  done  for  some  years,  but  in  1903, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  do  away  with  the  exist- 
ing discontent  by  the  passage  of  a  Land  Bill.  By 
the  terms  of  this  Bill,  the  Irish  farmers  are  to  be 
assisted  by  the   Imperial  government  in  buying  their 
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farms  from  the  landlords.  If  the  farmers  become 
freeholders,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  take  an  in- 
creased interest  in  making  homes  for  themselves 
and  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
results  of  the  Bill  are  so  far  quite  satisfactory,  many 
tenant-farmers  having  already  taken  advantage  of 
its  provisions.  The  Irish  leaders,  however,  are  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  this  measure  as  the  final  settle- 
ment of  all  the  difficulties  that  surround  the  Irish 
question,  and  are  still  keeping  up  a  vigorous  agitation 
in  favour  of  Home  Rule. 

306.  International  Treaties  and  Arbitration.  —  As 
Britain's  possessions  are  in  every  corner  of  the  world 
and  her  ships  upon  every  sea,  she  naturally  comes 
into  close  contact  with  many  nations.  National  boun- 
daries have  always  been  one  very  fruitful  source  of 
wars,  and  nothing  more  closely  shows  the  progress 
of  the  British  race  in  civilisation  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  than  the  settlements  of  boundary 
lines  and  fisheries  disputes  by  peaceable  methods. 
Breaches  of  order,  that  one  hundred  years  ago  would 
have  meant  certain  war,  are  now  referred  to  commis- 
sions, or  arbitrators,  with  an  earnest  desire  upon  both 
sides  for  a  just  and  permanent  settlement.  Britain's 
wars  during  the  past  half-century  have  been  waged 
largely  against  savage  or  semi-civilised  people,  and 
always  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  law  and  order. 
Even  the  Boer  War  would  no  doubt  have  been 
avoided  had  not  the  mass  of  the  Boers  been  deceived 
by  their  leaders  as  to  the  purposes  of  Great  Britain. 
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When  Great   Britain  acknowledged   the    indepen- 
dence of  the  American  colonies  in    1783,  the  boun- 
dary line  between  Canada  and  the  colonies 
The  -'  .  , 

Canadian        was  vcry  indefinitely  fixed.    As  settlement 

boundary  .  . 

in  America  moved  westward,  this  mdefinite 
line  caused  trouble.  By  the  Ashburton  treaty  of 
1842  and  the  Oregon  treaty  of  1846,  the  boundary 
hne  was  fixed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In 
1 87 1,  the  Washington  treaty  provided  a  way  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  "  Alabama  Claims "  and 
also  for  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  over  fishing  rights 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Again  in  1893  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
settled  peaceably  a  very  complicated  question  involv- 
Beringsea  i"g  control  of  Bering  Sea.  The  coast 
dispute  waters  of  this  sea  and  its  islands  are  the 

home  of  countless  fur  seals.  The  United  States  had 
purchased  Alaska  from  Russia  and  claimed  that  the 
whole  sea  was  concluded  in  her  territory.  The  British 
and  Canadian  sealers  claimed  that  the  sea  was  open 
to  all  nations,  and  that  the  Americans  had  no  juris- 
diction beyond  the  usual  three-mile  limit  from  shore. 
The  matter  was  amicably  settled  by  an  arbitration 
commission  which  met  in  Paris  in  1893.  The  claims 
of  Britain  were  substantially  upheld. 

In  1896,  Great  Britain  had  a  dispute  with  Vene- 
zuela over  the  boundary  line  between  that  country 
and  British  Guiana.  The  dispute  involved  about 
sixty  thousand  square  miles  of  territory.  President 
Cleveland  sent  a  message  to    Congress  urging  that 
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the  United  States  should  interfere,  if  necessary, 
to  prevent  Britain  from  acquiring  additional  territory 
in  America.     This  message  aroused  great 

°  _  ^  The 

excitement     and     indignation     in      Great  Venezuela 

dispute 

Britain,  but  the  matter  was  finally  referred 

to  arbitrators,  who  unanimously  allowed  the  greater 

part  of  Britain's  claim. 

When  the  United  States  took  possession  of  Alaska 
in  1867,  the  boundary  line  between  the  new  terri- 
tory and  Canada  was  not  clearly  estab-  The  Alaska 
lished.  No  serious  trouble  arose  until  rich  ^o"'^^^'^^ 
deposits  of  gold  were  discovered  near  the  sup- 
posed boundary.  In  1903,  the  question  was  referred 
to  a  board  of  six  arbitrators,  three  being  appointed 
by  the  United  States,  and  three  by  Great  Britain. 
Of  the  latter  two  were  Canadians.  The  commis- 
sioners met  in  London  and  fixed  a  permanent  boun- 
dary, based  largely  upon  a  compromise. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1904,  the  Russian  Baltic 
fleet  set  out  for  Asia  to  take  part  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  When  in  the  North  Sea,  The  Dogger 
several  shots  were  fired  at  the  British  Bank  trouble 
fishing-boats  engaged  in  fishing  on  the  Dogger  Bank. 
Two  men  were  killed  and  several  injured.  For  some 
time  there  was  serious  danger  of  war  between  the 
two  countries,  but  wise  and  prudent  counsel  pre- 
vailed, and  again  the  question  was  settled  by  refer- 
ence to  a  commission.  Russia  apologised  and  paid 
substantial  damages. 

In  1898,  the  Czar  of  Russia  issued  invitations  to 
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all  civilised  rulers  to  send  representatives  to  a  Peace 
Conference  to  meet  at  The  Hague.  The  practical 
The  Hague  result  of  the  conference  was  an  arrange- 
conference  nicnt  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  international  Arbitration  Court,  sitting  at 
The  Hague.  No  nation  has  as  yet  agreed  to  submit 
all  disputes  with  other  nations  to  this  court,  but 
many  have  agreed  to  submit  for  its  decision  all 
disputes  that  do  not  vitally  affect  their  national 
honour.  In  1904,  the  court  was  used  to  settle  a  dis- 
pute between  Britain  and  Germany  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Venezuela  on  the  other. 

In  domestic  legislation  in  Great  Britain  the  same 
growing  desire  to  settle  differences  by  arbitration  is 
Domestic  sccn.  This  is  of  special  importance  in  a 
legislation  nation  of  manufacturers,  because  differ- 
ences are  certain  to  arise  from  time  to  time  between 
employers  and  employees.  In  1896,  the  British  Par- 
liament passed  a  Conciliation  Act  giving  the  Board 
of  Trade,  a  department  of  the  government,  power 
to  enquire  into  disputes,  appoint  arbitrators,  and 
generally  to  effect  a  settlement  whenever  possible. 

Two  important  arrangements  have  recently  been 
made  by  Britain,  which  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
Agreement  securing  the  pcacc  of  the  world  for  many 
with  France  yg^^s  to  come.  The  first  of  these  is  an 
agreement  with  France  by  which  all  outstanding 
disputes  between  the  two  countries  have  been  settled, 
and  a  most  cordial  feeling  of  good-will  is  the  result. 
France  consented  to   British   occupation  of    Egypt, 
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and  in  return  Britain  recognises  the  controlling  in- 
terest of  France  in  Morocco.  Among  a  number  of 
smaller  but  not  less  vexatious  matters,  the  "  French 
Shore  "  difficulty  in  Newfoundland  has  been  settled. 
The  other  arrangement  is  with  Japan  in  Agreement 
the  form  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  ^it^^J^pan 
alliance  between  the  two  countries  to  maintain  the 
existing  condition  of  affairs  in  the  East  for  a  term 
not  longer  than  ten  years  from  1905,  the  year  in 
which  the  treaty  was  signed.  This  treaty  guarantees 
that  there  will  be  no  trouble,  at  least  for  many  years, 
in  connection  with  the  frontier  of  India. 

In  all  the  efforts  for  peace  during  recent  years,  the 
personal  influence  of  the  king  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  factors.  The  most  friendly  relations 
now  exist  between  Great  Britain  and  practically  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  if  this  friendliness  does 
not  continue,  it  will  not  be  on  account  of  any  lack  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  Edward  VI I. 


CHAPTER   IX 

THE  EMPIRE   AS    IT   IS   TO-DAY 

307-  The  Growth  of  the  Empire. ^  —  There  are  yet  in  existence 
copies  of  maps  made  as  late  as  1490  tliat  show  a  flat  earth,  com- 
prising Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Palestine.  If  travellers  did 
occasionally  report  visits  to  places  beyond  these  boundaries,  their 
reports  were  largely  discredited.  Lack  of  printed  books  and  the 
general  ignorance  of  the  people  prevented  the  spread  of  accurate 
information. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  discoveries  of  Columl^us,  the 
Cabots.  and  Da  Gama  opened  the  eyes  of  Europeans  to  the  real 
extent  of  the  earth  ;  how  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  defied  the  Spaniards 
and  planted  colonies  in  America ;  how  the  East  India  Company 
was  established  in  1600;  how  the  Puritans  and  others  founded 
colonies  along  the  Atlantic ;  how  Clive  won  an  Indian  Empire ; 
how  Wolfe  won  Canada  ;  and  how  the  stubbornness  of  George  III 
lost  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  W^e  have  seen,  too,  how  the  struggle 
with  Napoleon  left  Britain  a  world-empire,  firmly  established  in 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth.  The  French  wars  were,  in  truth,  a 
sort  of  climax  to  the  growth  of  a  naval  spirit  that  was  born  v^ith 
Alfred  the  Great  ;  quickened  into  life  during  the  Hundred  Years' 
War  ;  became  vigorous  under  Henry  V'lII  ;  grew  daring,  victori- 
ous, and  almost  insolent  under  Elizabeth  ;  remained  grim  and 
determined  under  Blake  and  Cromwell  ;  became  sickly  under 
Charles  II  ;  and  rose  grandly  triumphant  under  Anson,  Howe, 
Jervis,  Duncan,  and  Nelson. 

Since  the  battle  of  Waterloo  the  area  of  the  British  Empire 
has  increased  more  than  one-half,  and  now  includes  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe.  Of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  Empire  only  about  fifty-two  millions,  or  one  in  eight, 
are  of  British  blood.  Unless  we  grasp  this  fact  clearly  we  cannot 
appreciate  the  wonderful  work  being  done  in  civilising  and 
enlightening  the  millions  of  subject  people,  comprising  hundreds 

1  See  Appendix  II 
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of  races,  each  with  its  own  language,  customs,  and  religion. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  does  Britain  coerce  lier  subject  peoples.  Even 
their  prejudices  are  respected.  Their  religion,  their  social  cus- 
toms, and  local  laws  are  seldom  interfered  with  unless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  crime  and  abolishing  brutal  customs.  In  this 
lies  the  secret  of  Britain's  empire-building.  Since  the  American 
Revolution  her  aim  has  been  to  give  her  colonies  as  great  a  meas- 
ure of  self-government  as  their  loyalty,  intelligence,  and  general 
circumstances  warrant.  Some,  such  as  Canada.  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Newfoundland  have  almost  absolute  sovereignty  ; 
others,  such  as  the  Channel  Islands  and  Bermuda,  have  govern- 
ments partly  under  their  own  control  :  yet  others,  like  India, 
Jamaica,  and  many  colonies  in  Africa,  are  ruled,  except  in  purely 
local  matters,  by  Councils  over  which  the  crown  has  control.  Even 
outside  the  Empire  proper,  Britain  exercises  a  controlling  and 
protecting  power  over  such  vast  areas  as  Egypt  and  the  Soudan. 
For  a  generation  statesmen  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  colonies 
have  been  talking  about  the  advantages  of  binding  more  closely 
together  the  several  parts  of  the  Empire.  These  who  favour  this 
closer  union  are  called  "  Imperialists."'  Opinions  differ,  however, 
as  to  lli(    Lrst   means  of  jjiomoting  ''Imperialism."     Some  hope 

to  see  all  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire   sending    members    as 
representatives   to    an    Im- 
perial Parliament  at  West- 
minster.    Others  think  that 
the  various  parts  of  the  Em- 
1  ire  ought  at  least  to  unite 
supporting    a    powerful 
\y.      Yet  others   believe 
lat  the  surest  way  to  pro- 
mote an  Imperial  sentiment 
is  to  encourage  trade  within 
tlie  Empire  itself. 

Great  Britain  imposes 
duties  upon  very  few  arti- 
cles ;  but  the  colonies  for 
tlie  most  part  levy  heavy 
taxes  upon  imported  goods, 
including  those  from  the  motherland.  For  several  years,  how- 
ever, Canada  has  imposed  a  lower  customs  tax  upon  British 
than  upon  foreign  goods.     Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  who  had 
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left  the  Gladstone  party  during  the  discussion  over  the  Home 
Rule  Bill,  and  who  had  been  Colonial  Secretary  from  1895  to 
1903,  has  been  for  some  time  past  advocating  that  the  example 
of  Canada  be  followed  by  other  British  colonies,  and  that  the 
mother  country  impose  a  light  tax  upon  foreign  grains,  while 
admitting  colonial  produce  free.  This  scheme  of  Imperial 
preferential  tariff  has  already  caused  much  stir  in  Great  Britain, 
and  has  made  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  centre  of  interest  for  the  whole 
Empire.  Little  progress  has,  however,  been  made  so  far  towards 
solving  the  problem.  The  union  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother- 
land is  now  an  iron  bond  of  affection  because  of  blood,  of  grati- 
tude for  protection,  and  of  loyalty  because  of  liberty. 

308.  The  Dominion  of  Canada.  —  When  Britain  obtained  Can- 
ada in  1763,  the  French  king  exclaimed,  "Only  a  few  thousand 
acres  of  snow."  And  such 
was  the  general  opinion  in 
Europe.  It  took  Britain 
nearly  half  a  century  to  dis- 
cover that  her  new  posses- 
sion had  any  value  except 
as  a  hunting  and  fishing 
ground  and  a  source  of  for- 
est wealth.  It  took  another 
half  century  to  show  that 
Canada  would  eventually  in- 
clude half  a  continent  and 
stretch  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific. 

The  history  of  Canada, 
since  it  became  British,  may 
be  divided  into  four  periods. 
From  1759  ^^  1 79 1'  Canada 
was  ruled  almost  wholly  by 

a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown  and  aided  by  a  council. 
Law  was  administered  partly  by  a  military  force  and  partly  by 
civil  officers.  The  loyalty  of  the  French  people  was  retained 
and  strengthened  Iiy  allowing  the  French  customs  and  French 
civil  law. 

The  War  of  American  Independence  drove  so  many  British 
subjects  into  western  Canada  that  trouble  arose  between  them 
and  the  French.  From  1791  to  1841,  there  were  two  Canadas, 
one  French  and  one  English,  both  ruled  partly  by  governors  with 
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their  Councils  and  partly  by  elected  representatives,  but  both 
ruled  badly.  A  rebellion  broke  out  in  both  the  Canadas,  which, 
however,  was  suppressed  without  difficulty.  Lord  Durham  was 
then  sent  to  Canada  by  the  Imperial  government  to  report  on  the 
condition  of  affairs.  His  report  resulted  in  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  removal  of  many  of  the  abuses  that  had  grown  up 
during  the  preceding  fifty  years. 

From  1 84 1  to  1867,  the  two  Canadas  were  ruled  as  one  colony, 
and  enjoyed  almost  complete  self-government.  In  1867,  the  Brit- 
ish North  America  Act  united  the  two  Canadas  (Ontario  and 
Quebec),  with  two  other  British  provinces.  New  Bmnswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  to  form  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  This  act  marked 
an  important  turning-point  in  Britain's  colonial  policy.  By  it  she 
virtually  established  not  a  colony  but  a  new  nation,  and  conceded 
to  it  every  essential  of  self-government.  Although  the  mother 
country  is  represented  by  a  Governor-General,  he  governs  with  the 
advice  of  a  Canadian  Cabinet. 

Since  1867,  two  other  British  colonies.  British  Columbia,  1871, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  1873,  have  joined  the  Canadian  Con- 
federation, and  the  Canadian  people  have  themselves  formed 
three  new  provinces.  Manitoba,  1870.  Saskatchewan,  1905,  and 
Alberta,  1905,  out  of  territory  purchased  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  These  three  provinces  undoubtedly  contain  the  best 
wheat  lands  in  the  world,  and  are  rapidly  settling  with  emigrants 
from  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In  addition,  the  whole 
northern  portion  of  the  continent,  with  the  exception  of  Alaska, 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Canadian  government. 

Each  of  the  nine  Canadian  provinces  has  a  local  legislature  to 
deal  with  local  affairs.  This  principle  of  confederated  provinces 
gives  "home  rule,"'  and  yet  in  no  way  prevents  a  strong  central 
government  and  a  healthy  national  spirit.  The  Canadian  consti- 
tution in  its  system  of  Parliamentary  and  Cabinet  government  is 
wholly  British. 

309.  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  —  Just  when  Britain 
was  losing  her  Thirteen  Colonies  in  America,  she  was  fixing  her 
grip  upon  an  island  continent  under  the  Southern  Cross.  Cap- 
tain Cook  visited  Australia  in  1768,  and  although  the  savage 
natives  prevented  any  extensive  inland  explorations,  he  claimed 
the  whole  coast  line  as  British  territory.  Convict  settlements 
were  begun  in  178S.  These  convicts  in  time  became  free,  and 
together  with  their  children  and  free  emigrants  formed  the 
beginning  of  a  colony. 
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In  those  days  men  were  transported  from  Britain  for  very  trivial 
offences,  and  these  convicts  were  not  necessarily  men  of  vicious 
or  criminal  desires.  In  many 
cases  they  needed  only  an  op- 
portunity to  become  good  citi- 
zens. They  soon  discovered 
that  Australia  was  admirably 
adapted  to  sheep-farming,  and 
soon  thousands  of  flocks  were 
grazing  on  the  hillsides.  In 
1 85 1 .  gold  was  discovered,  and 
settlers  rushed  in  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  In  1853, 
Britain  abandoned  the  island 
as  a  penal  colony.  Strong 
self-governing  colonies  were 
established,  each  with  a  gov- 
ernor from  the  motherland. 

In    1 90 1,   largely   through  CArxAix  Cook. 

the    efforts    of     Sir     Henry 

Parkes,  the  six  Australian  colonies,  New  South  Wales,  Queens- 
land, Victoria,  South  Australia.West  Australia,  and  the  island  of 

Tasmania  formed  a  federal 
union  called  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia.  The 
plan  of  government  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Canada. 

310.  New  Zealand.  — 
This  colony  consists  of  a 
group  of  islands  situated 
about  twelve  hundred  miles 
southeast  of  Australia.  The 
first  British  settlements  were 
made  in  1839,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards  the  native 
Maoris  kept  the  colonists  in 
constant  alarm.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  New  Zealand  has 
attracted  considerable  no- 
tice, because  of  its  owner- 
ship and  management  of  railways  and  telegraphs,  and  also  because 
of  a  law  granting  old-age  pensions  out  of  public  money. 
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311.  The  Indian  Empire.  —  The  Indian  Empire  really  dates 
from  the  battle  of  Plassey.  The  territory  won  Ijy  Clive  for  the 
East  India  Company  was  extended  gradually,  until  it  included  the 
greater  part  of  India.  This  extension  was  not  accomplished, 
however,  without  many  fierce  contests  and  hard-won  battles. 
The  most  dangerous  of  all  these  wars  were  the  two  with  the 
Sikhs  in  1845  and  1848,  in  which  Sir  Hugh  Gough  commanded 
the  British  forces.  Pitt's  India  Bill  of  1784  divided  the  re- 
sponsibility of  government  between  the  crown  and  the  East  India 
Company.  After  the  Indian  Mutiny  the  crown  assumed  the  whole 
responsibility.  Such  a  responsibility  has  never  before  been  un- 
dertaken by  any  government.  It  seems  almost  beyond  belief  that 
one  nation,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  thousand  soldiers  and  civil  ser- 
vants, should  be  able  to  rule  a  people  made  up  of  many  nations 
and  numbering  three  hundred  millions  of  souls.  The  marvel  is 
the  greater  when  we  consider  that  the  ruling  nation  and  the  sub- 
ject peoples  are  separated  by  the  greater  part  of  two  continents. 
It  is  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  British  race  for 
government,  but  its  explanation  is  very  simple  :  Britain  rules 
India  not  from  selfish  motives,  but  from  a  desire  to  benefit  the 
country.  Without  the  firm  control  of  a  guiding  power,  India 
would  be  torn  by  internal  strife  and  exposed  to  the  greed  and 
trickery  of  powerful  neighbours. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  tlie  official  through  whom 
the  Imperial  Parliament  controls  India.  The  Governor-General, 
or  Viceroy,  of  India  is  the  man  who  carries  out  the  instructions 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  advises  him  as  to  the  actual  condi- 
tions in  India.  The  Viceroy  has  a  Council  of  seven  members  to 
assist  him.  Each  councillor  has  control  of  some  one  department 
of  government.  Local  matters,  such  as  roads,  bridges,  fairs, 
markets,  water-supply,  education,  and  hospitals  are  under  munici- 
pal councils  elected  by  the  natives.  Schools  of  agriculture  and 
great  irrigation  works  are  under  the  Viceroy  and  his  Council. 

The  Indian  Empire  proper  consists  of  nine  great  provinces, — 
Madras,  Bombay,  Bengal,  the  United  Province  of  Agra  and  Oudh, 
the  Punjab,  Burmah,  Assam,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  the  North- 
western Frontier  Province.  Besides  these  states  there  are  the 
thirteen  native  or  feudatory  states,  with  a  population  of  sixty-two 
millions.  Over  these  Britain  exercises  a  control  through  a  politi- 
cal resident,  who  assists  the  native  prince.  The  native  states  are 
free  so  far  as  internal  affairs  are  concerned.  Their  external  re- 
lations are  wholly  directed  by  the  Viceroy  of  India.    Bhutan  and 
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Nepal  are  independent  but  friendly  to  Britain.     Their  princes 
receive  annual  money  grants  from  the  Indian  Government. 

The  Indian  army,  in  addition  to  a  strong  reserve,  consists  of 
seventy-four  thousand  British  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  thou- 
sand natives.  This  army  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
service,  and  is  being  maintained  ujj  to  this  standard.  The  entire 
expense  of  the  Indian  army  is  paid  by  the  government  of  India. 
In  1903,  anarmed  mission  was  despatched  underColonel  Young- 
husband  to  Tibet,  a  Chinese  province  north  of  India.  The  nomi- 
nal object  of  the  expedition  was  to  discuss  trade  relations  ;  the 
real  object  was  to  counteract  Russian  influence  in  Tibet.  The 
expedition  met  with  some  opposition,  but  was  finally  successful, 
and  returned  to  India  in  1904.  The  Tibetans  have  agreed  to  cer- 
tain trade  relations,  and  have  bound  themselves  not  to  hand  over 
territory  to  any  foreign  jDower. 

312.  South  Africa.  —  It  is  now  a  century  since  Britain  took 
possession  of  Cape  Town.  Little  by  little,  by  conquest,  by  treaty 
with  friendly  natives,  and  by  explorations,  her  power  has  grown 
until  her  territory  stretches  continuously  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Lake  Tanganvika.  Her  mission  here,  as  in  India,  has  been 
order,  prt  "  '  es,  and  develop  the  resources 

of  the  country.  She  had  a 
war  with  the  fierce  Zulus  in 
1879,  one  with  the  Boers  in 
1881,  and  another  in  1899- 
1902.  Each  war  has  been 
waged  for  freedom,  but  each 
has  increased  the  power  and 
oljligations  of  Britain. 

Cecil  Rhodes,  the  founder 
of  Rhodesia,  dreamed  of  a 
great  South  African  con- 
federation stretching  from 
the  Cape  to  the  equator.  It 
now  seems  that  his  dream 
will  become  a  reality,  as 
already  a  railway  runs  north 
of  the  Zambesi.  The  four 
colonies,  Natal,  Cape  Col- 
ony, Orange  River,  and 
Transvaal  have  a  total  population,  including  natives,  greater  than 
that  of  Australia,  and  the  rich  gold  and  diamond  mines  are  attract- 
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ing  more  people  each  year.  It  is  confidently  expected  that 
Rhodesia  will  yet  grow  Britain's  supply  of  raw  cotton. 

Natal  and  Cape  Colony  have  responsiblegovernment.  Rhodesia 
is  partly  administered  by  the  British  South  African  Company. 
Elsewhere,  throughout  all  this  vast  area,  the  interests  of  Britain 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  who 
also  acts  as  governor  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colonies.  The  Transvaal  has  a  partially  representative  govern- 
ment. 

313.  Egypt.  —  Britain,  together  with  France,  exercised  some 
control  in  Egypt  from  the  time  that  Disraeli  bought  the  Suez 
Canal  shares.  In  1879,  the  Khedive  Ismail  was  so  deeply  in  debt 
that  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate.  His  son,  Tewfik,  was  placed 
on  the  throne  and  given  two  prime  ministers,  —  one  French,  the 
other  British.  Arabi  Pasha,  an  Egyptian  colonel,  rose  against 
Tewfik's  government,  drove  the  foreign  ministers  out  of  the 
country,  and  massacred  many  foreigners.  His  motto  was 
"  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians."  France  refused  to  act,  so  Britain 
bomlaarded  Alexandria  and  routed  Arabi  Pasha  at  the  battle  of 
Tel-el-Kebir. 

Meanwhile  in  the  Soudan  a  fanatic  Mohammedan  calling  him- 
self the  Mahdi,  or  prophet,  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  Egyptian 
government.  Ten  thousand  Egyptians  under  Colonel  Hicks  were 
sent  against  the  rebels  and  were  never  heard  of  again.  Later, 
General  Gordon,  who  had  made  a  name  for  himself  in  China,  went 
to  Khartoum  to  save  the  loyal  garrison  of  blacks,  and  while  wait- 
ing there  was  surprised  and  killed  by  the  Mahdi's  troops.  British 
control  over  the  Soudan  was  decided  at  the  battle  of  Omdurman, 
where  General  Kitchener,  the  commander  of  the  Egyptian  army, 
routed  a  horde  of  fifty  thousand  dervishes. 

British  protection  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  peace  of 
Egypt.  So  much  good  has  already  been  accomplished,  and  so 
much  British  capital  is  now  invested  there,  that  the  British  dare 
not  recede.  The  great  Assouan  dam  on  the  Nile,  recently  com- 
pleted, will  make  thousands  of  once  arid  acres  fertile,  and  secure 
a  steady  supply  of  water  for  thousands  of  farms  that  before  pro- 
duced small  crops.  The  Cape  to  Cairo  railway  now  extends  down 
the  Nile  to  Khartoum.  Its  completion  in  the  near  future  will 
make  Egypt  an  outlet  for  the  wealth  of  Central  Africa.  The 
name  of  Lord  Cromer,  for  many  years  the  British  Commissioner 
in  Egypt,  will  always  be  associated  with  the  good  government 
and  the  expansion  of  the  country. 
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314.  Newfoundland.  —  This,  the  oldest  British  colony,  dis- 
covered by  Cabot  in  1497,  was  long  regarded  as  of  importance 
only  as  a  fishing  station,  its  cod  fisheries  being  the  finest  in 
the  world.  During  the  past  twenty  years  the  island  has  been 
carefully  explored,  and  rich  mineral  deposits  have  been  found. 
There  are  also  vast  areas  of  forest  with  valleys  well  suited  for 
raising  hardy  grains  and  vegetables.  The  French  Shore  diffi- 
culty was  long  a  serious  one.  By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  171 3, 
certain  rights  were  granted  to  French  fishermen.  These  "  rights  " 
were  long  in  dispute,  the  French  claiming  the  exclusive  right  to 
fish  along  the  coast,  from  Cape  Ray  to  Cape  St.  John's.  Britain 
never  admitted  this  exclusive  right,  and  claimed  that  the  French 
attempt  to  prevent  British  stations  along  the  coast  for  mining 
and  other  purposes  was  outside  their  treaty  rights. 

By  the  Anglo-French  Convention  of  1904  the  whole  matter 
was  amicably  settled.  France  renounced  her  claim  to  exclusive 
right,  but  kept  for  her  subjects,  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
British  subjects,  the  right  to  fish  along  the  disputed  coast  during 
the  fishing  season.  The  French  were  granted  the  privilege  of 
securing  bait  from  Newfoundland.  Compensation  was  to  be 
given  those  French  who  were  established  upon  the  shore  and 
who  by  the  treaty  were  to  be  removed.  Britain  also  made  con- 
cessions to  France  regarding  the  boundary  of  certain  French 
possessions  in  Gambia  and  on  the  Niger. 

Newfoundland  enjoys  self-government  and  also  has  control  of 
Labrador.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  the  island 
into  the  Canadian  Confederation,  but  without  success. 

315.  Other  Colonies.  —  The  remaining  British  colonies  are 
spread  all  over  tlie  world  and  are  largely  made  up  of  islands. 
Some  are  valuable  only  for  their  commerce,  others  have  a  stra- 
tegic value.  Gibraltar  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  is  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  world.  It  has  a 
permanent  garrison  of  seven  thousand  men.  Malta  is  a  naval 
and  coaling-station,  and  being  on  the  route  to  India  is  of  first 
importance.  Its  garrison  is  ten  thousand  strong.  Hong  Kong, 
the  Gibraltar  of  the  East,  is  the  great  British  centre  of  Chinese 
trade.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  British-China  Squadron  of 
fifty  vessels  and  has  a  garrison  of  eighty-five  hundred.  The  Ber- 
mudas, Jamaica,  Ceylon,  Singapore,  Southern  Nigeria,  and  Sierra 
Leone,  all  have  Imperial  garrisons.  Aden  is  a  coaling-station  for 
the  British  fleet,  and  strongly  fortified.  Perim  is  a  coaling-station 
for  naval  vessels. 
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316.  The  Pacific  Cable.  —  During  a  period  of  about  twenty 
years.  Sir  Sanford  Fleming  of  Ottawa  had  been  urging  upon  the  Im- 
perial government  the  advantages  of  a  cable  across  the  Pacific  from 
Canada  to  Australia.  After  many  conferences  had  been  held 
and  careful  surveys  made,  it  was  arranged  that  Great  Britain, 
Australia,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand  should  each  bear  a  portion 
of  the  cost,  and  the  cable,  the  first  to  cross  the  Pacific,  was  laid 
in  igo2.  The  line  begins  at  British  Columbia,  runs  to  Fanning 
Island,  thence  to  Fiji,  and  then  to  Norfolk  Island.  From  there 
the  main  line  runs  to  Australia,  while  a  branch  line  goes  to  New 
Zealand.  Australia  already  had  cable  connection  with  Britain  by 
way  of  South  Africa,  so  that  to-day  it  is  possible  to  send  a  mes- 
sage around  the  world  by  cables  and  telegraph  lines  touching 
only  on  British  soil. 

317.  The  British  Navy. —  '"On  the  British  navy,  under  the 
good  providence  of  God.  the  wealth,  safety,  and  strength  of  the 
kingdom  chiefly  depend."  True  as  this  was  when  spoken  three 
centuries  ago  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  it  is  more  emphatically  true 
to-day.  Then  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  numbered  less 
than  eight  millions,  and  raised  their  own  food ;  to-day  they  num- 
ber forty-one  millions,  and  would  starve  in  a  very  short  time  if 
they  were  unable  to  obtain  food  from  abroad.  The  people  of 
Great  Britain  must  import  the  greater  part  of  their  food,  and  pay 
for  it  with  manufactured  goods  sent  to  every  corner  of  the  earth. 
To  protect  the  ships  carrying  her  manufactures  and  returning 
with  food  supplies  and  raw  materials  such  as  cotton,  wool,  silk, 
lumber,  hides,  etc.,  a  powerful  navy  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
Britain's  navy  was  not  created  to  enlarge  the  Empire  or  to  over- 
come other  nations,  but  to  protect  British  commerce. 

The  affairs  of  the  navy  are  administered  by  an  Admiralty 
Board  of  eight  members,  presided  over  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  Of  the  other  members  several  are  expert  naval  offi- 
cers of  high  rank  and  long  experience.  One  gives  his  attention 
wholly  to  planning  and  designing  the  best  type  of  warships; 
another  to  manning  them  ;  another  to  keeping  them  in  fighting 
order ;  another  to  transport  and  contracts  ;  and  yet  another  to 
coaling  facilities.  When  it  is  decided  to  build  new  ships,  they 
are  built  either  in  the  government  dockyards  or  by  private  con- 
tract, but  in  all  cases  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Admiralty 
officers. 

Many  types  of  ships  are  built,  but  the  chief  are  battleships, 
intended  for  attack ;  armoured  cruisers,  smaller  ships  with  high 
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speed,  designed  to  protect  commerce  and  for  rapid  movements ; 
torpedo-boats,  small  crafts  with  enormous  speed,  intended  to 
launch  torpedoes  against  the  ships  of  the  enemy ;  and  subma- 
rines, for  operations  under  water.  In  1906.  the  British  navy  con- 
sisted of  65  battleships,  150  cruisers,  280  torpedo-boats,  and  18 
submarines,  the  whole  manned  by  131,000  sailors  and  marines. 
Tlie  annual  expenditure  on  the  navy  is  about  ^40,000,000.  In 
addition,  in  time  of  war,  the  government  has  the  power  to  call 
into  service  scores  of  great  ocean  steamers  now  engaged  in  carry- 
ing passengers  and  freight.  Many  of  these  large  vessels  have 
guns  lying  ready  at  the  naval  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  and  also 
ready-prepared  sheet  armour  that  can  be  fitted  on  at  short  notice. 

British  naval  stations,  fully  provided  with  coal  and  other  sup- 
plies, are  scattered  all  over  the  world,  so  that  the  naval  vessels 
may  move  rapidly  and  without  delay  in  any  direction  that  they 
may  be  sent. 

318.  The  British  Army.  —  Great  Britain,  unlike  most  of  the 
great  continental  nations,  does  not  maintain  a  large  standing 
army.  The  service  is  purely  voluntary,  no  compulsion  being  used 
to  make  men  enlist  in  the  service.  The  regular  army  consisted  at 
the  beginning  of  1906  of  nearly  300.000  men,  over  a  third  of  these 
being  in  the  British  Isles,  and  the  remainder  in  India  and  scat- 
tered throughout  the  colonies.  Until  lately  a  garrison  of  Imperial 
soldiers  was  maintained  at  Halifax,  but  these  have  been  with- 
drawn, their  places  being  taken  by  Canadian  troops.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  army,  there  are  in  the  British  Isles  a  reserve  of 
75,000  men,  and  a  mihtia  and  volunteer  force  of  about  350,000 
men.  All  the  larger  colonies,  of  course,  have  their  own  military 
.systems,  based  on  the  volunteer  principle.  In  time  of  war  Great 
Britain  has  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  patriotism  of  her 
people  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies.  In  this  she  has  not  yet 
been  disappointed,  nor  is  it  probable  tliat  she  ever  will  be  disap- 
pointed. 


CHAPTER   X 

THE   IMPERIAL   PARLIAMENT 

319.  The  King. — The  British  Parliament  is  made  up  of  the 
Sovereign  and  the  Three  Estates  of  the  Reahn :  the  Lords 
Spiritual,  the  Lords  Temporal,  and  the  Commons. 

The  king  has  very  little  authority,  but  a  great  deal  of  influence. 
He  has  the  absolute  right  in  himself,  to  prorogue  or  dissolve 
Parliament,  to  sign  or  to  veto  bills  passed  by  Parliament,  to 
create  peers,  to  pardon  criminals,  to  declare  war,  to  make  peace 
treaties,  to  appoint  ambassadors  to  foreign  courts,  and  to  choose 
the  bishops  and  archbishops  of  the  Established  Church.  But  it  is 
now  a  fixed  principle  of  British  rule  that  the  king  shall  do  none 
of  these  things  except  on  the  advice  of  his  Cabinet,  expressed 
through  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Prime  Minister  must  take  full 
responsibility  for  every  official  act  of  the  sovereign  ;  if  he  is  not 
prepared  to  do  so,  he  must  resign  and  give  place  to  some  one 
who  will  assume  such  responsibility. 

Although  the  king's  prerogative  is  limited  in  this  way  by  his 
Cabinet,  yet  his  preferences  must  always  carry  great  weight.  It 
is  a  common  saying  that  a  British  sovereign  has  three  rights  : 
the  right  to  be  consulted,  the  right  to  encourage,  and  the  right  to 
warn.  With  these  rights,  it  may  easily  be  seen  that  a  sovereign 
who  has  wise  plans  for  the  government  of  his  people  will  have 
many  opportunities  to  secure  their  adoption  ;  while  a  sovereign 
whose  plans  are  of  doubtful  wisdom  will  be  held  in  check  by 
experienced  advisers  responsible  to  Parliament. 

320.  The  House  of  Lords.  — The  House  of  Lords  is  com- 
posed of  two  estates,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  the  Lords 
Temporal.  The  Lords  Spiritual  consist  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  together  with  twenty-four  bishops  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  Temporal  Peers  may  be  divided  into 
two  groups  made  up  of  those  whose  right  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords  is  limited  and  those  whose  right  is  hereditary.  By  the 
Act  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland,  it  was  provided 
that  the  House  of  Lords  should  contain  sixteen  Scottish  peers. 
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These  are  elected  for  each  Parliament  by  the  whole  body  of 
Scottish  peers  meeting  in  convocation.  It  thus  happens  that  a 
Scottish  peer  may  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  during  one  Parlia- 
ment and  may  lose  that  privilege  during  the  next.  By  the  Act 
of  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  was  agreed  that 
Ireland  should  be  represented  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  thirty- 
two  peers,  each  elected  for  life.  Those  so  elected  are  called 
Irish  Representative  Peers.  When  one  of  this  number  dies,  his 
successor  is  elected  from  the  remaining  Irish  peers  by  a  system 
of  balloting  which  does  not  require  a  general  convocation.  Both 
Irish  and  Scottish  peers,  who  are  not  also  peers  of  Great  Britain, 
are  eligible  for  election  to  the  House  of  Commons.  No  ad- 
ditional Scottish  peers  have  been  created  since  1707,  but  the 
present  law  is  so  arranged  that  the  Irish  peerages  may  never  fall 
below  one  hundred.  The  House  of  Lords  also  contains  a  few 
life  peers,  mostly  in  the  persons  of  eminent  judges,  who,  for 
various  reasons,  do  not  wish  to  have  an  hereditary  peerage. 
There  may  not,  however,  be  more  than  four  such  peers  at  any 
one  time. 

Peerages  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  hereditary,  that  is,  the 
title  descends  to  the  direct  male  heir,  whose  right  to  a  seat  in  the 
Lords  is  absolute.  Many  of  the  Irish  and  Scottish  peers  are  also 
peers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  sit  in  the  Hou.se  of  Lords  by 
right  of  this  latter  peerage.  The  House  of  Lords  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1906  consisted  of  3  royal  dukes,  2  archbishops,  24  bishops, 
22  dukes.  23  marquises,  124  earls,  35  viscounts,  316  barons,  16 
Scottish  peers,  and  28  Irish  peers.  This  number,  however,  is  con- 
stantly changing,  as  new  peers  are  from  time  to  time  created, 
and  occasionally  a  peerage  lapses  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
direct  heirs. 

The  House  of  Lords  may  proceed  with  business  if  three  peers 
are  present,  but  a  vote  cannot  be  taken  unless  thirty  are  in  the 
House.  The  Lords  may  propose  any  bills  except  such  as  involve 
taxation  and  the  expenditure  of  money.  Until  recent  times  they 
have  freely  exercised  their  right  to  reject  bills  passed  by  the 
Hou.se  of  Commons  ;  in  fact,  they  have  often  been  the  most  per- 
sistent enemies  of  reform.  At  present  the  Lords  would  scarcely 
venture  to  throw  out  for  the  second  time  an  important  bill  upon 
which  the  people  had  spoken  clearly  at  a  general  election. 

321.  The  House  of  Commons.  —  In  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth the  Commons  consisted  of  462  members.  At  the  time  of  the 
first  Reform  Bill  the  number  was  658.     The  present  Commons 
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contains  670  members,  made  up  as  follows:  465  from  England,  30 
from  Wales,  72  from  Scotland,  and  103  from  Ireland.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  the 
United  Kingdom  is  divided  into  electoral  districts,  so  that  all 
the  electors  may  be  represented  in  the  fairest  manner  possible. 
The  British  Commons  is  the  most  important  legislative  body 
in  the  world.  Its  rules  of  procedure  have  been  substantially 
adopted  by  every  colonial  legislature  in  the  Empire,  and  copied 
bv  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  in  the  American  Union. 


The  Imi'erial  Parliament  Bljildincs  at  Westminster. 


All  public  meetings  of  whatever  nature,  among  English-speaking 
people,  are  conducted  according  to  its  rules. 

The  members,  except  those  who  are  of  Cabinet  rank,  receive 
no  pay :  but  among  a  people  as  wealthy  as  the  British  there  is  no 
lack  of  eminent  men  who  are  ready  to  give  their  services  to  the 
state  without  any  payment  whatever. 

In  both  Lords  and  Commons  bills  must  be  read  and  voted 
upon  three  times  before  they  are  finally  passed.  The  first  read- 
ing is  without  discussion,  the  second  reading  involves  debate  and 
perhaps  amendments,  while  the  third  reading  is  a  final  adoption 
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or  rejection  of  the  bill  as  amended.  All  money  bills  must  origi- 
nate and  must  receive  their  final  form  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Commons  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  or  perhaps  for  a  whole 
month.  Parliament  is  prorogued  by  the  king  when  the  business 
of  the  session  is  finished.  After  the  king  dissolves  Parliament, 
an  election  must  take  place  before  another  Parliament  can  meet. 

322.  Cabinet  Government. — -It  has  already  been  explained 
how  the  few  trusted  advisers  of  the  kings  obtained  the  name  of 
Cabinet.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  after  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  the  kings  took  little  part  in  actual  gov- 
ernment. This  of  course  still  further  increased  the  iinportance 
of  the  king's  Cabinet  ;  in  fact,  made  it  the  real  ruler  of  the 
kingdom. 

It  is  quite  true  that  George  III  tried  to  assert  the  same  con- 
trol over  his  ministers  as  was  exercised  by  the  kings  of  England 
before  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  also  true  that  he  was  largely 
successful,  but  he  exercised  his  control  by  choosing  only  such 
ministers  as  would  do  his  bidding.  He  did  not  interfere  directly 
with  Cabinet  meetings,  nor  make  any  changes  in  the  powers 
of  Cabinet  ministers. 

With  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  Cabinet  government  assumed 
its  modern  form.  From  that  time  it  may  truly  be  said  to  be  a 
form  of  government  directly  responsible  to  the  people.  Before 
the  Reform  Bill  the  Cabinet  might  or  might  not  contain  the 
ablest  men  of  the  party  in  power  ;  since  the  Reform  Bill  it  is 
impossible  that  any  party  can  carry  on  the  government  of  the 
country  unless  the  Cabinet  contains  the  men  in  whom  a  majority 
of  the  electors  have  confidence. 

The  moment  the  Cabinet  loses  the  confidence  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  is  presumed  to  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  the  Prime  Minister  must  at  once  hand  his  resignation 
to  the  sovereign.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  retiring  Prime  Minister  to 
advise  the  sovereign  as  to  his  successor.  The  sovereign,  of 
course,  may  either  accept  or  reject  this  advice,  and  it  is  his 
undoubted  right  to  call  upon  any  person  he  may  choose  to  under- 
take the  formation  of  a  government.  In  actual  practice,  how- 
ever, his  choice  is  limited  to  the  leader  of  the  party  which  has 
the  confidence  of  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
which,  without  any  question,  will  have  control  after  the  general 
election.  As  soon  as  the  new  Prime  Minister  accepts  the  respon- 
sibility of  forming  a  Cabinet,  he  proceeds  to  choose,  either  from 
the  House  of  Lords  or  the  House  of  Commons,  the  men  whom  he 
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wishes  to  associate  with  himself  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
The  names  when  decided  upon  are  submitted  to  the  sovereign, 
and,  if  approved  by  him,  the  men  take  the  oath  of  office,  and 
assume  control  of  their  various  departments.  As  a  general  rule, 
each  member  of  the  Cabinet  presides  over  an  important  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service,  although  this  is  not  necessarily  the 
case.^  Neither  does  it  follow  that  because  the  head  of  a  certain 
department  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  that  his  successor  will 
necessarily  also  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  taking  office,  must  at  once  go  back  to 
their  constituencies  for  reelection.  If  their  course  in  acceptnig 
office  is  approved  by  the  electors,  they  will  be  returned ;  if  not, 
they  will  be  defeated,  and  thus  compelled  to  resign. 

As  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  give  their  whole  time  to  their 
official  duties,  they  are  paid  liberal  salaries.  Each  Cabinet  min- 
ister is  responsible  for  his  own  department,  but  any  matter  of 
general  importance,  such  as  taxation  or  foreign  relations,  is  dis- 
cussed and  decided  upon  by  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole.  After  the 
Cabinet  has  once  agreed  upon  a  certain  course  of  action,  each 
Cabinet  minister  is  bound  to  give  it  his  loyal  support,  and  if  any 
minister  has  any  serious  disagreement  with  his  colleagues,  he  is 
in  duty  bound  to  resign.  The  Cabinet  must  be  a  unit  upon  every 
question  of  importance. 

The  Cabinet  must  adopt  a  policy  that  is  approved  of  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  in  the  Commons,  otherwise  the  Commons 
would  defeat  the  plans  of  the  government  on  a  money  vote,  and 
so  compel  their  resignation. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet  really  rule  the  country. 
They  decide  upon  what  policy  shall  be  followed,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad ;  they  advise  and  are  responsible  for  every  official  act  of 
the  sovereign  ;  they  decide  upon  and  arrange  for  all  important  legis- 
lation except  private  bills ;  they  prepare  and  submit  the  supply 
bills;  they  administer  every  department  of  the  government,  and 
spend  the  money  voted  by  Parliament.  Although  the  people  do 
not  directly  choose  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  }et  that  body 
is  so  dependent  upon  a  majority  of  the  Commons  that  Cabinet 
government  is  truly  government  by  the  people.  In  no  country  in 
the  world  is  it  as  certain  as  it  is  in  Great  Britain  that  the  will  of 
the  people  will  at  once  take  effect,  and  that  the  nation's  wisest 
and  most  trustworthy  men  will  be  its  rulers. 

1  See  Appendix  —  Members  of  Cabinet  Rank  in  the  Salisbury  Govern- 
ment of  1895. 
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THE    NATIONAL   DEBT   OF    GREAT    BRITAIN 

In    1792,  at  commencement  of  W^ir   of  French 

Revolution _i^2  39.663,421 

In  1802,  at  Peace  of  Amiens 537,653,008 

In  18 1 5,  after  Waterloo 861,039,049 

In  1837,  at  accession  of  Victoria 761,422,570 

In  1854,  before  Crimean  War 769.082,549 

In  1857,  at  close  of  Crimean  War 808,108,722 

In  1898 644,909,847 

In  1902,  at  close  of  Boer  War,  about       ....  740,000,000 


TYPICAL   BUDGETS 
Napoleon  War  Budget  of  18 10 


Income 
Customs 
Excise    .     . 
Stamps  .     . 
Land  taxes 
Income  tax 
Post-offices 
Loans     .     . 
Miscellaneous 

Total  .     . 


Expeiidifitre 
^^13,816,218      Interest  and  Sinking 
25,350,990  Fund  for  Debt     ^33.433,828 

5,546,082       Navy 20,058,412 

8,011,205       Army  and  ordnance   23,188,631 
13,492,215       Civil  List  and  Civil 

1,471,746  Service     .     .     .       1,533,140 

15,690,826       Loans    to    foreign 

1,968,618  powers      .     .     .       2,050,082 

Miscellaneous  .     .       5,079,547 

^85,347,900  Total  ....  ^85,343,640 
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Income 
Customs 
Excise    . 
Stamps  . 
Land  taxes 
Post-office 
Borrowed    from 

Sinking     Fund 
Miscellaneous .     . 


Peace  Budget  of  1820 

Expenditure 

;^i  1,475,259      National  Debt  and 
28,941,629  Sinking  Fund  .  ^49»339»773 

6,853,986      Navy 5^943,879 

8,192,301       Army  and  ordnance   10,281,702 
1,621,326      Civil  List  and  Civil 

Service    .     .     .        2,268,940 
13.833,783       Loans   to  foreign 
1,867,308  powers     .     .     .  48.464 

Miscellaneous .     .        4,479,992 


Total 


•  ^72,785,592  Total  . 


•  ^^72,362,750 


Sir  Robert  Peel's  Last  Budget,  \l 


Income 
Customs 
Excise    .     . 
Stamps  .     . 
Land  taxes  . 
Income  tax 
Post-office  . 
Miscellaneous 
Total  .     . 


^22,612,708 

15,563,084 

7,895,628 

4,479:944 
5,656,528 
2,004,007 
1,489,505 
^59,701,404  Total  . 


Expenditnre 
Interest  on  Debt    ^27,656,555 

Navy 7,803,464 

Army  and  ordnance     9,061,233 
Civil  List  and  Civil 

Service    .     .     .       2.736,806 
Miscellaneous  .     .        7,903, 533 


•  ^55,161,591 


Income 
Customs 
Excise    .     . 
Stamps  .     . 
Land  tax 
Income  tax 
Post-office  . 
Miscellaneous 
Total  .     . 


A  Crimean  War  Budget,  1855 

Expendi/itre 
Interest  on  Debt     ^27,864,533 

Navy 14,490,105 

Army  and  ordnance   13,831,601 
Civil  List  and  Civil 

Service    .     .     .        7,706,721 
Miscellaneous .     .        5,242,026 


^21,991,675 
17,042,295 

7,159-539 

3,225,121 

10,922,266 

2,635,336 

1,115,335 
^64,091,567  Total 


/;69, 1 34,986 
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A  Modern  Peace  Budget,  li 


Income 
Customs 
Excise 
Stamps  and 

duties  . 
Land  tax 
Income  tax 
Post-office 
Telegraphs 
Miscellaneous 

Total  .     . 


death 


^21,798,000 
28,300.000 

18,750,000 

2,430,000 
17,250,000 
12,170,000 

3,010,000 

2,986,004 
^  1 06,694,004  Total 


Expenditure 
Interest  on  Debt     ^25,000,000 

Navy 20,852,000 

Army 19,330,000 

Civil  List  and  Civil 

Service    .     .     .      22,818,003 
Miscellaneous .     .      14,935,991 


^102,935,994 


Income 
Customs 
Excise     .     . 
Death  duties 
Stamps   .     . 
Land  tax 
House  duty 
Income  tax . 

Profit  from  post-office  4,298,000 
Crown  lands    .     .  455,000 

Suez  Canal  shares  847,570 

Sardinian  Loan    .  3,608 

Miscellaneous .     .        1,916,794 
Total  .     .     .      ^129,413,972 


Boer  War  Budget,  1901-1902 

Expenditure 
Interest  on  Debt     _;^2 1,368,506 
Annuities,  pensions, 

and  justice    .     .        2,515,710 

Army 92,757,000 

Navy 31,030,000 

Civil  Service    .     .      30,426,000 
Revenue   depart- 
ments ....        2,955,000 
Deficit  on  Telegraph 

service     .     .     .  819,000 

Miscellaneous .     .  66,972 


.^30^993^000 

31,600,000 

14,200,000 

7,800,000 

725,000 

1,775.000 

34,800,000 


Total 


^181,938,188 
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PRIME    MINISTERS    SINCE    1702 
T  =  Tory;  W  =  \Vhig,  C  =  Conservative  ;  L=  Liberal;  U  =  Unionist 


Installed  Prime  Minister 

8  May,      1702.  Earl  of  Godolphin,  T 7 

1  June,     171 1.  Earl  of  Oxford,  T 3 

30  July,       1714.  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  W 

5  Oct.,      1 7 14.  Earl  of  Halifax,  W 

10  Oct.,      1715.  Robert  Walpole,  W i 

10  April,     1717.  James  Stanhope,  W 

16  March,  1718.  Earl  of  Sunderland,  W 3 

20  March,  1721.  Robert  Walpole,  \V 20 

11  Feb.       1742.  Earl  of  Wilmington,  W i 

26  July,      1743.  Henry  Pelham,  W 

20  Nov.,     1744.  Henry  Pelham,  W 9 

10  Feb.,      1746.  Earl  of  Bath 

12  Feb.,      1746.  Henry  Pelham,  W 8 

21  April,     1754.  Duke  of  Newcastle,  W 2 

16  Nov.,     1756.  Duke  of  Devonshire,  W 

June,     1757.  Duke  of  Newcastle,  W 4 

May,      1762.  Earl  of  Bute       

April,     1763.  George  Grenville,  W 2 

12  July,       1765.  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  W.     .     .     .     i 

2  Aug.,     1766.  Duke  of  Grafton,  W 3 

28  Jan.,       1770.  Lord  North,  T 12 

20  March,  1782.  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  W.    .     .     . 

3  July,      1782.  Earl  of  Shelburne,  W 

5  April,     1783.  Duke  of  Portland  (Coalition)   .     .     . 

23  Dec,      1783.  William  Pitt,  T 17 

17  March,  1 80 1.  Henry  Addington,  T 3 

15  May,      1804.  William  Pitt,  T i 

n  Feb.,      1806.  Lord  Grenville,  W i 

31  March,  1807. 


Duration 
i'rs.    Days 
92 

59 

91 

236 

144 

337 


326 

9 
116 
106 


205 

142 

335 

319 

85 

20 

176 

48 

104 

273 
259 

79 

55 

253 

43 


Duke  of  l\jrtland,  T.   2   243 
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Installed 

2  Dec, 

i8og. 

9  June, 

1812. 

24  April, 

1827. 

5  Sept., 

1827. 

25  Jan., 

1828. 

22  Nov., 

1830. 

18  July, 

1834. 

26  Dec, 

1834. 

18  April, 

1835- 

6  Sept., 

1 841. 

6  July, 

1846. 

27  Feb., 

1852. 

28  Dec, 

1852. 

10  Feb., 

1855. 

25  Feb., 

1858. 

18  June, 

1859. 

6  Nov., 

1865. 

6  July, 

1866. 

27  Feb., 

1868. 

9  Dec, 

1868. 

21  Feb., 

1874. 

28  April, 

1880. 

2;  June, 

1885. 

I  Feb., 

1886. 

26  July, 

1886. 

18  Aug., 

1892. 

3  March, 

1894. 

29  June, 

1895. 

12  July, 

1902. 

II  Dec, 

1905. 

Duration 

Prime  Minister  Vrs.  Days 

Spencer  Percival,  T 2  161 

Earl  of  Liverpool,  T 14  39 

George  Canning,  T 106 

Viscount  Goderich,  T 125 

Duke  of  Wellington,  T 2  295 

Earl  Grey,  L 3  236 

Viscount  Melbourne,  L 128 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  C 108 

Viscount  Melbourne,  L 6  144 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  C 4  296 

Lord  John  Russell,  L 5  230 

Earl  Derby,  C 293 

Earl  of  Aberdeen,  L 2  33 

Viscount  Palnierston,  L 3  10 

Earl  of  Derby,  C i  106 

Viscount  Palnierston,  L 6  122 

Earl  Russell,  L 232 

Earl  of  Derby,  C i  234 

Benjamin  Disraeli,  C 279 

W.  E.  Gladstone,  L 5  70 

Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  C 6  59 

W.  E.  Gladstone,  L 5  56 

Marquis  of  Salisbury,  C 221 

W.  E.  Gladstone,  L 175 

Marquis  of  Salisbury,  C 6  23 

W.  E.  Gladstone,  L i  196 

Earl  of  Rosebery,  L i  118 

Marquis  of  Salisbury,  U 7  12 

A.  J.  Balfour,  U 3  152 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  L. 


2e 
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MINISTERS  OF  CABINET  RANK  IN  THE  SALISBURY 
GOVERNMENT   OF   1895 

Office 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 

Lord  High  Chancellor  . 

Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland 

Lord  President  of  the  Privy 
Council 

Lord  Privy  Seal  .     .     . 

Chancellor  of  Exchequer 

Home  Secretary  .     .     . 

Secretary  of  State  for  For 
eign  Affairs  .... 

Colonial  Secretary    .     . 

War  Secretary      .     .     . 

Secretary  of  State  for  India 

First  Lord  of  Admiralty     . 

Lord-Lieutenant  for  Ireland 

Secretary  to  Lord-Lieuten- 
ant for  Ireland       .     .     . 

Secretary  for  Scotland 

Chancellor   for   Duchy   of 
Lancaster 

President  of  Board  of  Trade 

President  of  Local  Govern- 
ment Board       .... 

President  of  Board  of  Agri- 
culture      


Salary 

Minister 

^5.000 

Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour 

10.000 

Lord  Halsbury 

8,000 

Lord  Ashbourne 

2,000 

Duke  of  Devonshire 

2,000 

Viscount  Cross 

5.000 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach 

5,000 

Sir  M.  White-Ridley 

5,000 

Lord  Salisbury 

5,000 

Rt.  Hon.  Jos.  Chamberlain 

5,000 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne 

5.000 

Lord  Geo.  Hamilton 

4.500 

Rt.  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen 

20,000 

Earl  Cadogan 

4-425 


2.000 
2.000 


Rt.  Hon.  G.  W.  Balfour 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh 

Sir  Henry  James 

Rt.  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie 

Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Chaplin 

Rt.  Hon.  Walter  H.  Lone: 
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ANNUAL  GRANTS   BY  THE   IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT 

TO  THEIR  MAJESTIES  AND  OTHER  MEMBERS 

OF  THE    ROYAL    FAMILY    IN    1902 

Their  Majesties' Privy  Purse ^110,000 

Salaries  of  H.  M.  Household  and  Retired  Allowances  125,800 

Expenses  of  Household 193,000 

Works 20,000 

Royal  Bounty  and  Alms 13,200 

Unappropriated        8,000 

Total ^470,000 

His  Majesty  also  has  the  revenues  of  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  _2^6 1,000 

Grants  to  Royal  Family 

Prince  of  Wales ^^20,000 

Princess  of  Wales 10.000 

King's  Daughters 18,000 

Duke  of  Connaught 25,000 

Princess  Christian 6,000 

Princess  Louise 6,000 

Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg 6,000 

Duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha 6,000 

Duchess  of  Albany 6,000 

Duchess  of  Mecklenherg-Strelitz 3,000 

Duke  of  Cambridge 12,000 

The  Prince  of  Wales  also  gets  the  revenue  of  Duchy 

of  Cornwall 70,000 


APPENDIX    II 

THE   BRITISH   EMPIRE 

FROM    THE   LATEST   OBTAINABLE   STATISTICS 

Area  in  Square  Miles        Population 

The  British  Empire      ....     12,171,120       395,960,000 

EUROPE 

The  British  Isles  (including  the 

ChannellslandsandlsIeofMan)  121,377  41,454,621 

England 51.000  30,837,914 

Wales 7.378  1,698,161 

Scotland 30,000  4,472,000 

Ireland 31,759  4,456,546 

European  Possessions 

Gibraltar 2  26,830 

Malta  and  Gozo 125  192,070 

ASIA 
Aden  and  Perim,  Sokotra,  etc.  .     .  1467  53.91° 
British  Borneo,  Labuan,  and  Sara- 
wak    84,031  688,411 

Ceylon 25,365  3.576.990 

Cyprus 3,584  237,022 

Hong  Kong 426  334,400 

India  and  Burmah 1,700,000  294,266,701 

Straits  Settlements  and  Feudatory 

States 40,000  1,567,967 

Wei-hai-wei 270  78,000 

AFRICA 

Cape  Colony 276,775  1,787,960 

Natal  (with  Zululand)       ....  35,oi9  9~9j97° 
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Area  in  Square  Miles        Population 

Orange  River  Colony        ....  48,326  207,503 

Transvaal  Colony 119,109  867.897 

Rhodesia 643,000  1,350,000 

Basutoland 10,293  218,324 

West  Africa  (Gambia,  Sierra  Leone, 

Gold  Coast,  and  Lagos)    .     .     .  87,200  3,650,000 

Mauritius,  etc ^P^S  380,040 

Seychelles  Islands 148  20,275 

Central  Africa  Protectorate  .    •.     .  58.000  1,000,000 

East  Africa  Protectorate  ....  270,000  2,500,000 

Nigeria  Protectorate 346,730  24,000,000 

West  Africa  Protectorate      .     .     .  30,000  500,000 

Central  Africa  (Uganda)       .     .     .  58,000  1,000,000 

AMERICA 

The  Dominion  of  Canada     .     .     .  3,606,546  5,390,740 

Newfoundland 42,734  208,000 

Labrador 120,000  4,106 

West  India  Islands 12,329  1,442,829 

Honduras 7,562  3i'47i 

British  Guiana 109,000      (est.)  286,484 

AUSTRALASIA 

Commonwealth  of  Australia       .     .  2,973,076  3,788,310 

New  Zealand 104,471  815,820 

ISLANDS 

South  Sea  Islands 22,311  330,000 

Indian  Ocean  Islands ij085  401,146 

Atlantic  Islands      ......  4,894  25,140 
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Abercromby,  Sir  Ralph,  317. 

Aberdeen,  Lord,  361. 

Abouker,  battle  of,  317. 

Abraham,  battle  of  Plains  of,  288. 

Acre,  siege  of,  317. 

Addington,  Mr.,  318. 

Addison,  Joseph,  268. 

Aden,  404. 

Afghanistan,  war  with,  355-356. 

Africa,  South,  402-403. 

Agincourt,  battle  of,  112. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  treaty  of,  278. 

"  Alabama  claims,"  365-366,  390. 

Alaska  boundary,  391. 

Albert,  Prince,  351-352. 

Alexander  III,  75. 

Alexandra,  Queen,  387. 

Alfred  the  Great,  14-21. 

Alma  River,  battle  of  the,  360. 

America,  126. 

American  Revolution,  294-299. 

Amherst,  General,  287. 

Amiens,  treaty  of,  319. 

Angevin  kings,  table  of,  56. 

Anne,  Queen,  259-269. 

Anti-Corn  Law  League,  357. 

Arabi  Pasha,  403. 

Arc,  Joan  of,  114-116. 

Arcot,  siege  of,  285. 

Arkwright,  Sir  Richard,  307. 

Armada,  the  Spanish,  181-185. 

Armed  Neutrality  League,  318. 

Army,  the  British,  406. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  386. 

Ashburton  treaty,  390. 

Assouan  Dam,  403. 

Attainder,  Act  of,  213-214. 

Augustine,  12. 

Austerlitz,  battle  of,  323. 

Australia,    Commonwealth   of,   398- 

399- 
Austrian  Succession,  War  of  the,  277. 


Babington's  Plot,  177. 

Bacon,  Francis,  204. 

Badajos,  capture  of,  327. 

Balaklava,  battle  of,  360. 

Balfour,  Arthur  J.,  388. 

Ball,  John,  97. 

Balliol,  John,  75-76,  80. 

Ballot  Act,  the,  371-372. 

Baltic,  battle  of  the,  318. 

Baltimore,  Lord,  201. 

Bannockburn,  battle  of,  84. 

Barnet,  battle  of,  118. 

Barons,  the,  47-70. 

Bayeux  Tapestry,  32. 

Beaconsfield,  Earl  of.     See  Disraeli. 

Becket,  Thomas  a,  52-54. 

Bedford,  Duke  of,  114-116. 

Benevolences,  118,  125. 

Bering  Sea  dispute,  390. 

Berlin,  treaty  of,  370-371. 

Berlin  Decrees,  the,  324,  330. 

Bible,  the,  141-148. 

Bishops,  trial  of  the,  244-245. 

Black  Death,  the,  92-93. 

Black  Hole,  the,  290. 

Black  Prince,  the,  90,  92,  96. 

Blake,  Admiral,  224,  228. 

Blenheim,  battle  of,  261. 

Bloody  Assize,  241-242. 

Biiicher,  Marshal,  329. 

Boer  War,  374-376. 

Boleyn,  Anne,  131-132. 

Boswell,  James,  334. 

Bosworth,  battle  of  118-119. 

Boyne,  battle  of  the,  252. 

Braddock,  General,  283. 

Bretigny,  treaty  of,  92. 

Bright,  John,  357-358,  378. 

Brindley,  James,  308. 

Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  384. 

Browning,  Robert,  384. 

Bruce,  fiobert,  75,  79,  80,  84-86. 
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Buchan,  Countess  of,  80. 
Buckingham,  Duke  of,  203,  206-208. 
Bunker  Hill,  battle  of,  296. 
Bunyan,  John,  229-230. 
Burghley,   Lord.      Sie   Sir   William 

Cecil. 
Burgoyne,  General,  297. 
Burke,  Edmund,  296,  302,  305,  311, 

346. 
Burns,  Robert,  336. 
Bute,  Earl  of,  292. 
Byng,  Admiral,  286. 
Byron,  Lord,  336. 

Cabal,  the,  234. 

Cabinet   government,   255-256,    271, 

410-41 1. 
Cabot,  John  and  Sebastian,  126. 
Caesar,  Julius,  1-3. 
Calais,  90-91,  159. 
Calcutta,  capture  of,  290. 
Calder,  Sir  Robert,  322. 
Campbell,  Sir  Colin,  363. 
Campbell-Bannerman,     Sir    Henrv, 

388. 
Campeggio,  Cardinal,  132. 
Camperdown,  battle  of,  315. 
Canada,  282,  292,  297,  397-398. 
Canning,  George,  324,  328-329. 
Canute,  24-25. 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  384. 
Cartagena,  attack  on,  277. 
Carteret,  Lord,  277. 
Cartwright,  Edmund,  307. 
Castlereagh,  Lord,  277. 
Catesby,  Robert,  195. 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  126,  127,   131, 

132. 
Catholic  Association,  339. 
Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  339-340. 
Catholic  Relief  Act,  331. 
Cavaliers,  215. 
Cawnpore,  massacre  at,  363. 
Caxton,  William,  120-121. 
Cecil,  Sir  Robert,  188,  194. 
Cecil,  Sir   William,  I^ord  Burghley, 

162,  177,  179,  187. 
Chalgrove  Field,  battle  of,  218. 
Chamberlain,  Joseph,  378,  396. 
Charles  I,  205-221. 


Charles  II,  227-240. 

Charles  Edward,  Prince,  278-279. 

Chartists,  the,  353-355. 

Chatham,  Earl  of.     See  William  Pitt, 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  103-104. 

Children,  laws  relating  to,  349-350, 
381. 

China,  war  with,  355. 

Church,  the,  Christianity  established 
in  England,  12, 13,  14  ;  monasteries 
founded,  13,  14;  Christianisation 
of  the  Danes,  17 ;  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  the  church,  26;  the 
Crusades,  43-44,  57,  71  ;  John's 
quarrel  with,  61,  62;  white  friars 
and  black  friars,  70, 71 ;  in  time  of 
Richard  II,  99-101 ;  begging  friars, 
99;  Statute  of  Praemunire,  loi; 
John  Wycliffe,  loi,  102;  persecu- 
tion of  Lollards,  no,  112  ;  Statute 
of  Heretics,  no  ;  Wolsey  and 
the  church,  127-133  ;  Thomas 
Cromwell,  133-141 ;  Henry  VIII 
as  head  of  church,  134,  135;  mon- 
asteries during  the  Middle  Ages, 
136-141 ;  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  140; 
the  Bible,  141-146 ;  religious  state 
of  England  in  reign  of  Edward 
Vt,  148,  149;  Protestantism,  148, 
149;  persecution  of  Catholics  and 
the  English  Prayer-book,  152;  in 
time  of  Mary,  156,  157 ;  persecu- 
tion of  Protestants,  159;  religious 
policy  of  Elizabeth,  161 ;  Act  of 
Uniformity,  162;  Puritans,  165- 
167;  Catholics  under  Elizabeth^ 
167,  168  ;  Puritans  in  time  of 
Cha)les  I,  208,  209;  the  Pr.iyer- 
book  in  Scotland,  212,  213;  dis- 
senters in  time  of  Charles  II,  228- 
230;  occasional  conformity,  263; 
rise  of  Methodists,  280-282;  reli- 
gious freedom,  272-273. 

Circuit  courts,  45. 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  346. 

Clive,  Robert,  284-285,  290,  303. 

Cobden,  Richard,  357-358. 

Codrington,  Sir  Edward,  338. 

Coinage,  51,  152,  257. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  337. 
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Columbus,  Christopher,  126. 
Commons,  House  of,  408-409. 
Commonwealth,  the,  221-227. 
Conciliation  Act,  392. 
Continental  system,  the,  323-324. 
Cook,  Captain,  398. 
Copenhagen,  bombardment  of,  318- 

319- 
Corn  Laws,  repeal  of  the,  356-359. 
Cornwallis,  Lord,  298. 
Corporation  Act,  the,  228,  339,  372. 
Corunna,  battle  of,  326. 
Covenanters,  the,  230. 
Coverdale,  Miles,  144. 
Cranmer,  Archbishop,  144,  159. 
Crecy,  battle  of,  88-90. 
Crimean  War,  the,  359-362. 
Cromer,  Lord,  403. 
Crompton,  Samuel,  307. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  217-226. 
Cromwell,  Thomas,  133-141. 
Crusades,  the,  41-44,  57,  71. 
Cuidad  Rodrigo,  capture  of,  327. 
Culloden  Moor,  battle  of,  279. 
Cumberland,  Duke  of,  279. 
Curfew  bell,  38. 

Da  Gama,  126. 
Danegeld,  23. 
Danelan,  18,  23. 
Danes,  in  Britain,  9-26. 
Darnley,  Lord,  163-164. 
David,  the  Welsh  prince,  73. 
David,  king  of  Scotland,  47. 
Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  350. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  297. 
Defoe,  Daniel,  269. 
De  Quincey,  Thomas,  337. 
Derby,  Earl,  366,  371. 
Dermot,  King  of  Leicester,  55. 
Detlingen,  battle  of,  277. 
Devonshire,  Duke  of,  378. 
Dickens,  Charles,  385-386. 
Disraeli,  Benjamin,  368-369,  371. 
Dissenters,  the,  229. 
"  Divine  Right,"  195. 
Dogger  Bank  trouble,  391. 
Doomsday  Book,  39-40. 
Dost  Mohammed,  355. 
Douglas,  the  Black,  84. 


Dover,  treaty  of,  234. 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  173-177. 
Drogheda,  siege  of,  221-222. 
Druidism,  6. 
Dudley,  124. 
Dunbar,  battle  of,  223. 
Duncan,  Admiral,  315. 
Dundee,  Viscount,  249-250. 
Dunstan,  21-22. 
DupIei.K,  284-285. 
Duquesne,  Fort,  283,  2S7. 
Dutch  War,  the,  233-234. 

Eastern  question,  359,  370. 

Edgehill,  battle  of,  217. 

Edmund  Ironside,  24. 

Edmund,  king  of  East  Anglia,  16. 

Edred,  21. 

Education,  progress  of,  273-274. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  26-27. 

Edvvard  I,  78-81. 

Edward  II,  82-86. 

Edward  III,  87-96. 

Edward  IV,  117-118. 

P^dward  V,  118,  125. 

Edward  VI,  147-154. 

Edward  VII,  386-393. 

Egbert,  king  of  England,  14,  15. 

Egypt,  403. 

Eleanor  of  Castile,  77. 

Eleanor  of  Provence,  67. 

Eliot,  George,  386. 

Elizabeth,  160-193. 

Elka,  328. 

Empson,  124. 

Essex,  Earl  of,  186,  187. 

Essex,  Lord,  217. 

Ethelred  the  Unready,  22,  23. 

Evesham,  battle  of,  69. 

Exchequer  Court,  45. 

Exclusion  Bill,  236,  237. 

Falkirk,  battle  of,  279. 

Famine  in  Ireland,  358. 

Federal  system,  34-38. 

Felton,  John,  208. 

Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  the,  129. 

Fire,  the  Great,  232. 

Five-Mile  Act,  229. 

Fleming,  Sir  Sanford,  405. 
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Flodden  Field,  battle  of,  146. 

Florida,  292. 

Fontenoy,  battle  of,  278. 

Forster,  W.  E.,  374. 

Fort  Duquesne,  283,  287. 

Fort  William,  283. 

Forty-five,  rebellion  of,  278. 

Fox,   Charles   James,  296,  301,  302, 

223-224,  346. 
France,  agreement  with,  393,  404. 
Francis,  king  of  France,  70. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  295. 
French  Revolution,  259-260. 
French  Shore  difficulty,  393,  404. 
Frobisher,  Sir  Martin,  172. 
Froude,  James  Anthony,  386. 

Gascoigne,  Sir  William,  iii. 

Gaveston,  Piers,  82. 

Geddes,  Jane,  212. 

Geneva  award,  366. 

George  1,  270-275. 

George  II,  275-290. 

George  III,  291-337. 

George  IV,  337-342. 

Ghent,  peace  of,  331. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  335. 

Gibraltar,  263,  298,  404. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  172-173. 

Gladstone,  W'illiam  Ewart,  369,  371- 

372,  375.  377-378. 
Glencoe,  massacre  of,  250-251. 
Glendower,  Owen,  109. 
Godwin,  Earl,  26-27. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  335, 
Gordon,  General,  403. 
Gordon  Riots,  the,  299. 
Gough,  Sir  Hugh,  401. 
Graham  of  Claverhouse,  249-250. 
Graltan,  Henry,  300,  332. 
Gravina,  Admiral,  322. 
Gray,  Earl.  344-345.  348. 
Gray,  Thomas,  335. 
Great  Exliibition,  352. 
Green,  John  Richard,  386. 
Grey,  Lady  Jane,  154,  156. 
Guilds,  the  great,  102-103. 
Gimpowder  Plot,  the,  195-196. 
Gulhrum,  17-18. 
Guy  Fawkes,  197. 


Habeas  Corpus  Ace,  the,  238. 

Hague  conference.  The,  392. 

Hallam,  Henry,  386. 

Hampden,  John,  211,  218. 

Hampton  Court  Conference,  195. 

Hargreaves,  James,  306,  307. 

Harold,  29-32. 

Hastings,  battle  of,  30-32. 

Hastings,  Warren,  303-305. 

Havelock,  General,  363. 

Hawke,  Admiral,  289. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  170-172. 

Henrietta  Maria,  Queen,  205. 

Henry  I,  44-46. 

Henry  II,  50-56. 

Henry  III,  67-71. 

Henry  IV,  109-111. 

Henry  V,  111-114. 

Henry  XI,  114-117. 

Henry  VII,  122-127. 

Henry  VIII,  127-147. 

Heretics,  Statute  of,  no. 

Hicks,  Colonel,  403. 

Hill,  Sir  Rowland,  352. 

Hohenlinden,  battle  of,  318. 

Holland,  war  with,  224. 

Holy  Alliance,  the,  338. 

Hong  Kong,  404. 

Howard,  John,  309-310. 

Howard,  Lord,  183-184. 

Howe,  Lord,  312. 

Huguenots,  206-207,  243. 

Hundred    Years'    War,   the,   87-92, 

112-113,  116-117. 
Huskison,  W'illiam,  348-349. 

Impeachment  proceedings,  213. 

Independence,  Declaration  of,  297. 

India,  Company  of  London  Mer- 
chants, 202;  in  time  of  George  II, 
283-285,290  ;  in  time  of  George  III, 
302-305  ;  mutiny  in,  362-365  ;  pres- 
ent condition  of,  401-402. 

Indian  Mutiny,  the,  362-365. 

Indulgence,  Declaration  of,  235-236, 
244. 

Inkerman,  battle  of,  360. 

Inventions,  306-309. 

Ireland,  state  in  reign  of  Henry  II, 
54,  55 ;  civil  strife,  55 ;  Strongbow 
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in  Ireland,  55;  Prince  John  in  Ire- 
land, 55,  56;  the  Pale,  56;  statute 
of  Kilkenny,  107;  Richard  II  in 
Ireland,  107  ;  in  time  ot  Edward  VI, 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  185,  186; 
colonis  itiori  of  Ulster,  202  ;  mas- 
sacre in  Ulster,  215;  Cromwell  in 
Ireland,  221,  222  ;  in  time  of  James 
II  and  William  III,  251-252;  in 
time  of  George  III,  299-3CO;  3 14 ; 
union  with  Great  Britain,  331-333; 
Catholic  emancipation,  339-340; 
famine,  358;  in  reign  of  Victoria, 
376-379;  in  reign  of  Edward  VII, 
388-389. 
Isabella,  Queen,  86. 

Jacobite    rebellions,    271-272,    278- 

280. 
Jacobites,  253,  254. 
James  I,  194-205. 
James  II,  241-247. 
Japan,  agreeinent  with,  393. 
Jeffreys,  Judge,  241-242. 
Jena,  battle  of,  325. 
Jenkins'  Ear,  War  of,  276-277. 
Jervis,  Sir  John,  313. 
Jews,  the,  81,  372. 
John,  55-66. 
Johnson,  Samuel,  334. 
Jubilees  of  Queen  Victoria,  379. 

Keats,  John,  336. 
Ket's  Rebellion,  153-154. 
Kilkenny,  Statute  of,  107. 
Killiecrankie,  battle  of,  249-250. 
Kimberley,  siege  of,  376. 
Kingsley,  Charles,  386. 
Kitchener,  Lord,  376,  403. 
Knighthood,  59-60. 

Labourers,  Statute  of,  96. 
Ladysmith,  siege  of,  376. 
La  Hague,  battle  of,  353. 
Lamb,  Charles,  337. 
Langside,  battle  of,  165. 
Langton,  Stephen,  61,  63-66. 
Latimer,  Bishop,  159. 
Laud,  Archbishop,  208-209. 
Leicester,  Earl  of,  187,  188,  189. 


Leipsic,  battle  of,  328. 

Leopold  of  Austria,  57-58. 

Lewt-s,  battle  of,  69, 

Light  Brigade,  Charge  of  the,  361. 

Ligny,  battle  of,  329. 

Limerick,  treaty  of,  252. 

Lincoln,  President,  355. 

Linlithgow  Castle,  84. 

Literature,  103-104,  189-191,223-224, 

268-269,  334-337.  383-386. 
L'ewellyn,  73. 
Lollards,  110-112. 
Londonderry,  siege  of,  251. 
Long  Parliament,  213-224. 
Lords,  House  of,  407. 
Louis  of  France,  66. 
Louis  XI V',  254-255,  258. 
Louisburg,  278,  287. 
Louisiana,  282. 
Lucknow,  siege  of,  363. 
Luneville,  peace  of,  318. 

Macadam,  308. 
Macaulay,  Lord,  385. 
Mdcaulay,  Zachary,  346. 
Macdonald,  Flora,  279. 
Madras,  283,  284. 
Mafeking,  siege  of,  376. 
Magna  Charta,  63-66. 
Mahdi,  the,  403. 
Maid  of  Norway,  the,  75. 
Maintenance  and  liveries,  122-124. 
Majuba  Hill,  battle  of,  375. 
Malplaquet,  battle  of,  262. 
Malta,  319,  320,  404. 
Manchester  Massacre,  334. 
Marengo,  battle  of,  318. 
Margaiet  of  Anjou,  116-118. 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  277. 
Marlborough,  Duke  of,  260-263. 
Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  219. 
Mary  I,  154-160. 
Mary  II,  247-259. 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  162-165. 
Maryland,  201. 
Massachusetts,  200,  201. 
Matilda,  46-47. 
Mayne,  Cuthbert,  165. 
Melbourne,  Lord,  357,  366. 
Meredith,  George,  386. 
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Methodist  Movement,  the,  280-282. 
Milan  Decrees,  324. 
Milton,  John,  223-224. 
Minden,  battle  of,  289. 
Minorca,  siege  of,  286. 
Monasteries,  suppression  of,  136-141. 
Monmouth's  Rebellion,  241. 
Montcalm,  General,  288. 
Monteith,  Sir  John,  79. 
Montfort,  Simon  de,  68-69. 
Montgomery,  General,  297. 
Moore,  Sir  John,  325-326. 
Moore,  Tom,  336. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  135. 
Moreau,  General,  318. 
Morris,  William,  386. 
Mortimer's  Cross,  battle  of,  117. 
Morton's  Fork,  125. 
Moscow,  burning  of,  328. 
Mountjoy,  Lord,  186. 
Mutiny  of  sailors,  313-315. 

Nana  Sahib,  363. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  311-330. 
Naseby,  battle  of,  219. 
Navarino,  battle  of,  339. 
Navigation  Laws  in  America,  295. 
Navy,  the  British,  405-406. 
Nelson,  Lord,  316-317,  318,  321-323. 
Neville's  Cross,  battle  of,  106. 
Newcastle,  Duke  of,  286,  287,  292. 
New  Forest,  38,  39. 
Newfoundland,  404. 
Newman,  Cardinal,  385. 
New  Zealand,  399. 
Nightingale,  Florence,  361-362. 
Nile,  battle  of  the,  316-317. 
Normans,  the,  28-49,  60-61. 
North,  Lord,  295,  298,  301,  302,  303. 
Northumberland,  Earl  of,  154,  156. 

Oates,  Titus,  238-240. 
O'Connell,  Daniel,  339-340. 
Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  112. 
Omdurman,  battle  of,  403. 
O'Neill's  Rebellion,  186. 
Opium  War  with  China,  355. 
Orange  Free  State,  374-376. 
Orange  River  Colony,  402. 
Orders-in-Council,  324,  330. 


Oregon  treaty,  390. 
Orleans,  siege  of,  115. 
Ormond,  Duke  of,  221. 
Oudenarde,  battle  of,  262. 
Oxford,  Provisions  of,  68. 

Pacific  cable,  first,  405. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  361,  367. 

Paris,  peace  of,  292. 

Parker,  Sir  Hyde,  318. 

Parks,  Sir  Henry,  399. 

Parliament,  first  Parliament,  69;  a 
representative  Parliament,  74 ;  mo- 
nopolies, 186  ;  in  time  of  James  \, 
197,  198;  in  time  of  Charles  L  207, 
208,  209-214,  215-218 ;  loyalty  of 
Parliament  to  Charles  II,  228  ;  Act 
of  Uniformity,  Five-Mile  Act,  228, 
229;  first  use  of  words  "Whig" 
and  "Tory,''  237,  238;  Convention 
Parliament,  247,  248  ;  Cabinet  gov- 
ernment, 255,  256;  first  prime  min- 
ister, 271 ;  Triennial  and  Septennial 
Acts,  272;  Walpole  in  Parliament, 
271,  273-275 ;  Reform  Bill,  343- 
345;  Chartists'  petition,  354;  Com 
Laws,  356-359  ;  in  time  of  Victoria, 
371-374;  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
407-411. 

Parnell,  Charles  Stewart,  378. 

Passive  Obedience,  doctrine  of,  240. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  342,  357-359,  366- 
367- 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  67. 

Peninsular  War,  324-327. 

Penn,  William,  230-232. 

Penny  postage,  352. 

Percies,  the,  14. 

Perim,  404. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  42. 

Philip  of  France,  57,  58. 

Philippa,  Queen,  91. 

Picts,  the,  9. 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  201. 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  140. 

Pinkie  Cleugh,  battle  of,  148. 

Pitt,  William,  Earl  of  Chatham,  285- 
292,  296,  297. 

Pitt,  William,  the  Younger,  301-302, 
305,  318,  323,  331-333.  346. 
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Plague,  the  Great,  232. 
Plassey,  battle  of,  290. 
Pocahontas,  200. 
Poitiers,  battle  of,  92. 
Poll  tax,  90,  97. 
Pondicherry,  284,  290. 
Poor  Laws,  the,  347-349. 
Pope,  Alexander,  268. 
Popish  Plot,  the,  238-240. 
Porto  Bello,  capture  of,  277. 
Power  loom  invented,  304. 
Praemunire,  Statute  of,  99,  133. 
Preston,  battle  of,  222. 
Prestonpans,  battle  of,  279. 
Pride's  Purge,  221. 
Prince  Consort,  the,  351-352. 
Printing,  introduction  of,  120-121. 
Public  schools,  the,  374. 
Puritans,  the,  200-201,  208. 
Pym,  211,  213,  214,  218,  228. 
Pyramids,  Battle  of  the,  316. 

Quatre  Bras,  battle  of,  329. 
Quebec,  capture  of,  287-288. 
Quiberon  Bay,  battle  of,  289. 

Ragnar,  15-16. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,    172,   173,    198, 

199. 
Ramillies,  battle  of,  262. 
Reform  Bill  of  1832, 343-345  ;  Second 

Reform   Bill,  371 ;    Tnird   Reform 

Bill,  372. 
Reign  of  Terror,  310. 
Religious  freedom,  372-373. 
Revolution,  French,  310-311. 
R2volution  of  1688,  246-247. 
Rhodes,  Cecil,  402. 
Richard  I,  56-59. 
Richard  II,  96-108. 
Richard  III,  119-123. 
Ridley,  Bishop,  159. 
Right,  Petition  of,  207-208,  209. 
Rights,  Declaration   of,  248;  Bill  of, 

249. 
Robert  of  Normandy,  43,  46. 
Roberts,  Lord,  376. 
Rodney,  Admiral,  298. 
Romans,  the,  1-8. 
Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  340-342. 


Roses,  Wars  of  the,  116-118. 
Rothschild,  Baron,  372. 
Roundheads,  the,  215. 
Roxburgh  Castle,  84. 
Rump  Parliament,  221,  224. 
Runnymede,  63. 
Ruskin,  John,  384-385. 
Russell,  Admiral  Lord,  253. 
Russell,  Lord  John,  344,  366. 
Ryswick,  treaty  of,  255. 

Saints,  Battle  of  the,  298. 

St.  Albans,  battle  of,  117. 

St.  Dominic,  70. 

St.  Francis,  70. 

St.  Helena,  330. 

St.  Vincent,  battle  of  Cape,  313. 

Salamanca,  battle  of,  327. 

Salisbury,  Lord,  370,  387-388. 

Saratoga,  297. 

Saucy  Castle,  the,  58. 

Saunders,  Admiral,  288. 

Saxons,  the,  9-33,  51. 

Scotland,  origin  of  the  name,  74;  the 
territory  of,  74,  75;  Alexander  III 
and  his  heir,  75 ;  proposed  mar- 
riage to  Prince  of  Wales,  75 ; 
Edward  asked  to  choose  king  of 
Scotland,  75,  76;  Scotland  defies 
Edward,  76 ;  Sir  William  Wallace, 
77-79;  battle  of  Falkirk,  death  of 
Wallace,  79  ;  Robert  Bruce,  79,  80 ; 
advance  of  Edward's  army,  81 ; 
Scots  regain  their  castles  under 
Edward  II,  82,  84  ;  Roxburgh 
Castle,  Linlithgow,  84 ;  battl*  of 
Bannockburn,  independence  of 
Scotland,  85,  86;  David  II.  106; 
Neville's  Cross,  106  ;  state  of  Scot- 
land in  time  of  Richard  II,  107; 
in  time  of  Henry  VIII,  battles  of 
Flodden  Field  and  Solway  Moss, 
146,  147  ;  Somerset's  attitude  to 
Scotland,  projected  marriage  of 
Mary  and  Edward  VI,  147,  148; 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  162-165 ; 
Babington's  plot  and  death  of 
Mary,  177,  178 ;  united  with  Eng- 
land in  monarchy,  194 ;  attempt 
to  introduce  English  Prayer-book, 
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212,  213  ;  Solemn  League  and  Cov- 
enant, 218;  Prince  Charles  in  Scot- 
land, 222, 223  ;  religious  persecution 
in  Scotland,  230;  rising  in  Soot- 
land,  241;  William  and  Miry  de- 
clared kmg  and  queen,  249;  state 
of  Scotland,  249-25r;  unio:i  of 
Scotland  and  England,  254-265; 
Jacobite  rebellions,  271-272,  278- 
280. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  335. 

Scutage,  51. 

Sedgemoor,  battle  of,  241. 

Senlac,  battle  of.     See  Hastings. 

Septennial  Act,  the,  272. 

Settlement,  Act  of,  259. 

Seven  Years'  War,  285-292. 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  349-350. 

Shakespeare,  W'illiam,  191. 

Shelley,  Percy,  336. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  305,  335. 

Ship  money,  210-21 1. 

Simnel,  Lambert,  125. 

Six  Articles,  the,  144-146,  148-149. 

Slavery,  abolition  of,  345-347. 

Sluys,  battle  of,  88. 

Smith,  ]ohn,  2co. 

Smith,  Sir  Sydney,  317. 

Solemn  League  antl  Coven. int,  218. 

Solway  Moss,  battle  of,  146. 

Somerset,  E  ui  of,  147-149,  153. 

Sophia  of  Hanover,  259. 

Soult,  Marshal,  326. 

Southey,  Robert,  336. 

South  Sea  Bubble,  272-273. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  191. 

Spinning  jenny,  the,  307. 

Stafford,  Earl  of.  ^ee  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth. 

Stamford  Bridge,  battle  of,  30. 

Stamp  Act,  the,  295. 

Standard,  battle  of  the,  47. 

Star  Chamber,  Court  of,  124-125, 
197,  210,  214. 

Steam  engine,  the,  381. 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  268. 

Stephen,  46-49. 

Stephenson,  George,  381. 

Stephenson,  Robert  Louis,  386. 

Strongbow,  55. 


Stuart,  Charles  Edward,  278-279. 

Suez  Canal,  370. 

Sunderland,  Earl  of,  256. 

Supremacy,  Act  of,  135.  : 

Surajah  Dowlah,  290. 

Swift,  Dean,  2.6}. 

Swinburne,  Algernon  Cliailcs,  386. 

Tel-el-Kebir,  battle  of,  403. 

Tennyson,  Lord,  383. 

Test  Act,  236,  242,  339,  372. 

Tewkesbury,  battle  of,  118. 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace,  386. 

Thurston,  Archbishop,  47. 

Ticonderoga,  attack  on,  287, 

Toleration  Act,  252. 

Torres  Vedr.is,  327. 

Tory,  237. 

Toulon,  312,  321. 

Toulouse,  battle  cf,  327. 

Towton,  battle  of,  117. 

Trafalgar,  battle  of,  322. 

Transubstantiation,  doctrine  of,  145. 

Transvaal,  374-376.  > 

"  Trent  "  affair,  the,  365. 

Trial  by  jury,  51-52. 

Triennial  .Act,  the,  272. 

Triple  Alliance,  the,  234. 

Troyes,  treaty  of,  113. 

Tyler's  Rehellron,  98-99. 

Tyndall,  W'iliiain,  143. 

Ulstf  r,  massacre  in,  215. 
Uniformity,  Act  of,  162,  229. 
Union  Jack,  the,  332. 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

331-333- 
Union  of  Scotland  and  England,  264- 

266. 
United  States  of  America,  330-355. 
Universities,  attack  on,  244.     . 
I  Utrecht,  peace  of,  266. 

Van  Tromp,  Admiral,  224. 
Venezuela  dispute,  390-391. 
Vernon,  Admiral,  277. 
Versailles,  treaty  of,  298-299. 
Victoria,  343,  351-386. 
Vienna,  peace  of,  330. 
V'illeneuve,  Admiral,  325. 
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Vimiera,  battle  of,  325. 
\'iiginia,  200. 
Vittoria,  battle  of,  327. 

Wakefield,  battle  of,  117. 

Wales,  nature  of  the  country  and  in- 
habitants, 72,  73 ;  pays  homage  to 
Edward,  73;  at  war  with  England, 
73  ;  Edward's  treatment  of  Welsh, 
74 ;  Owen  Glendower  refuses  to 
acknowledge  Henry  IV,  Welsh 
join  Percies  against  Henry  I\', 
109. 

Wallace,  Sir  William,  77-79. 

Wallingford,  treaty  of,  48-49. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  271,  273-278, 
286. 

Wandiwash,  battle  of,  290. 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  125. 

Washington,  George,  296,  298. 

Washington,  treaty  of,  366,  390. 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  329. 

Watt,  James,  306. 


Wedgwood,  Josiah,  308. 
Wedmore,  treaty  of,  18. 
Wellesley,  Marquis  of,  326. 
Wellesley,  Sir  Arthur,  Uuke  of  Well- 
ington, 325-329,  340,  354. 
Wentworth,  Sir  Thomas,  211-214. 
Wesley,  John,  281-282. 
Whig,  237. 

Whitefield,  George,  281. 
Wilberforce,  William,  346. 
Wilkes,  John,  292-294. 
William  I,  29-40. 
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